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PREFACE 


ROM -AN ENIGMA, the Historia Augusta has now become a 

nuisance. The student of letters, never a fancier, turns aside with 

distaste and leaves historians to take care of the problems. They 

set about it in two ways. The first is obvious and elementary: to 

segregate fact from fiction in these imperial biographies, and then get to 

work on the residue. The second is ambitious: to ascertain the true date 
and purpose of the compilation. 

In the process lavish attention goes to small items and sporadic ana- 
chronisms, many of them plausible enough, yet often falling short of 
proof. Hence contestation, dispute, and a waste of erudition. Meanwhile 
thc Historia Augusta as a whole, a literary product whatever the author- 
ship, tends to suffer obfuscation. 

There was another task, and primordial. It was expedient to inspect 
composition and technique, to put under sharp scrutiny the ingenious 
author (who passes himself off as a collection of six biographers), to 
clicit his personality and circumscribe the literary and social milieu. For 
that operation his various fabrications (it is no paradox) offer guidance 
and even inspire confidence. The impostor may be induced to disclose 
some at least of his secrets. Beginning, it appears, as a compiler in the 
carlicr Vitae, he comes out before the end as a master in the art of historical 
fiction. 

That is the argument of the present essay, which for brevity eschews 
much that pertains to the HA (the valid no less than the obsolete), biblio- 
graphy and the ‘History of the Problem’ having the smaller portion. This 
inquiry happens to take its inception from Ammianus Marcellinus. The 
influence of the historian, so I have come to suspect, can be seen in certain 
inventions of the biographer. If that be conceded, it gives the terminus 
post quem of 392. If not, something of use may yet subsist (apart from a 
lesson in sobriety), namely what is said about composition and structure, 
authorship and author. Moreover, remarks about Ammianus avail to 
furnish a setting of ‘life and times’; and other writers of the age lend help, 
notably Symmachus and Jerome. 

For the rest I long remained dubious about prospects of any close 
dating of the HA. All too tenuous seemed the items that had been adduced 
to show an impact of contemporaneous events in the nineties of the fourth 
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century. Further study of the fictions in the later Vitae now puts me under 
constraint to reinforce the case which others have advocated. It is dis- 
honourable not to go where the argument leads and face the consequences. 
Through convergent testimony (literary and historical) I incline to believe 
that the HA was written about the year 395. 

There is no cause for repining. Others in the present season, from 
various compulsions, end in a similar posture of hazard and danger, 
renouncing the easy credit of sustained and scholarly dubitation. And there 
is advantage. The last decade of the fourth century, such was Hermann 
Dessau’s final brief statement of conviction, in 1918. Thirty years earlier 
the bold action of that sober scholar had brought light and liberation out 
of darkness and obtuse ignorance. 

Dessau was the hero in the battle, and the proto-martyr, exposed to 
ordeal and lacking due honour in the sequel. I owe most to Dessau and to 
his disciple Hohl. That allegiance goes back many years. Recently much 
benefit has accrued from taking part in the HA Symposium at Bonn (in 
1965 and 1966). Finally, for encouragement as well as for correction of the 
manuscript (fact or phrase) I am happy to express gratitude to four friends: 
T. D. Bames, G. W. Bowersock, J. F. Matthews, R. M. Ogilvie. 

R. S. 


Oxford 
11 March 1967 
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I- INTRODUCTION 


HE HISTORIA AUGUSTA cannot be evaded. Purporting to be 
a selection from the imperial biographies which six persons 
composed in the epoch of Diocletian and Constantine, the whole 
compilation is permeated with fraudulence. Its main professions 
(date, dedications, and authorship) deserve no credence. Perhaps one 
man perpetrated the thing, and he was writing in a later age, towards the 
end of the fourth century. Such was the thesis which Dessau put forth in 
the year 1889.1 Many raised scandal and dispute, nobody has confuted.? 
To corroborate Dessau’s thesis, or support an even later dating, those 
of the persuasion have made various attempts to establish anachronisms 
of an historical order. Language and literature were less in evidence. Yet 
the relation of the HA to other writings of the time called for inspection. 
Above all, Ammianus Marcellinus. The composition of his History, so all 
admit, falls within the limits of 382 and 397. An amicable letter from 
Libanius in 392 shows that a part at least of the work had then come to 
public approbation at Rome, through a recitation. 


It was a momentous epoch, with calamities in rapid sequence, warfare 
civil as well as foreign, and peace no less murderous than war. In 375 died 
Valentinian, a great military emperor. The next year the Visigoths, 
fleeing in panic before the Huns, were permitted to cross the Danube; and 
in 378 they destroyed a Roman army near Adrianople. 

The West suffered especial harm. The eloquent Jerome, writing in 396, 
retails the tribulation visited in the space of twenty years upon the lands 
between Italy and Constantinople. Though Theodosius did something 
to repair the damage, he found it necessary to concede the existence of a 
Gothic state within the boundaries of the Empire (in 382). The eastern 
frontier stood secure, thanks to a pact with Persia, but the West saw two 
periods of dissidence and civil war. The first of them left Britain, Gaul, 
and Spain under a usurper for five years; the second was shorter (392-4); 
and two rulers of the dynasty met their end through violence. 

1 H, Dessau, Hermes xoav (1889), 337 ff.; xxv (1892), $61 ff. 

2 For brief indications see Ch. XXVI and Ch. XXIX. 


3 Libanius, Epp. 983 Wolf = 1063 Foerster. See further p. ro. 
4 Jerome, Epp. tx. 16 (to Heliodorus): ‘horret animus temporum nostrorum ruinas’ etc. 
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And a great change supervened, irrevocable: the old faith was sub- 
verted, its public cult proscribed. The action began in 382, it abated a 
little on various impediments, but seemed consummated in 392; and, 
after the brief interlude of the usurper Eugenius, the issue was decided 
when Theodosius won the Battle of the Frigidus (September 6, 394). 

Theodosius died on January 17, 395, after sixteen years of rule. At once 
the Goths raised rebellion in Thrace and the Huns came through the 
Caucasus, spreading their depredations as far as Syria. Under such auspices 
began the reigns of the young princes Arcadius and Honorius. 

Sundry transactions of that epoch will call for notice in these pages, for 
their presumed impact on the historian as he wrote no less than for the 
purpose of dating certain portions of his work. And, a further step, some 
may acquire relevance to problems of the Historia Augusta. 

The history of two earlier periods, far apart in time, also gets involved 
in the investigation. First, the reigns of Aurelian, Tacitus, and Probus 
(270-282), or at least some portions of them. That is because of the team 
of four usurpers whom the author of the HA yoked together by fraud 
and artifice to form his Quadrigae tyrannorum, Items in that book especially 
(it will be argued) show the HA under influences from Ammianus. 
Second, the last years of Constantius and the reign of Julian (from 353 to 
363). Episodes in this section of Ammianus happen to carry the clues, 
some stray, some not so stray, that lead to the HA. Hence by a good 
fortune not to be boped for, the argument is facilitated through con- 
centration. Not but that it remains arduous and intricate—back and forth 
from author to author, period to period, and then interlocking. 

But further, not only fact but fiction. At first sight that is a disconcerting 
prospect. By paradox, a great comfort. There will be no need, as with 
most of the earlier biographies in the compilation, for anxious labour in 
assaying strata or sifting the ore from the dross. The present inquiry attaches 
to the fabrications: with predilection and for profit. 


As thc HA advances towards its termination, the author. exhibits a 
progressive audacity in his inventions. And here and there the deceiver 
lifts the veil, gently. The exordium of the Vita Aureliani conveys the prime 
disclosure. It is urbane and elegant. 

At a public festival the Prefect of the City took up the author into his 
official carriage; and that eminent dignitary opened a conversation with 
the author (who is here “Flavius Vopiscus’). He deplored the scandalous 
fact that no biography existed of Aurelian: ‘deus avertat hanc dementiam’. 
Therefore the Prefect incites “Vopiscus’ to write it, promising to make 
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hooks accessible, for example linen scrolls (‘libri lintei’) from the Biblio- 
theca Ulpia. They held further converse about imperial biography. The 
Prefect adverted on “Trebellius Pollio’ who had written the lives of the 
cmperors from the two Philippi down to Claudius: careless and cursory, 
lhe said. “Vopiscus’ takes up the challenge. Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, Trogus, 
he objects, none of the classic historians not proven guilty of some un- 
truthfulness. The Prefect laughing agrees. “Write as you please, and say 
what you like. Do not worry, you will have as your companions in 
mendacity the admired paragons of history and style’ (Aur. 2. 2). 

The theme resumes in the preface of the Quadrigae tyrannorum. Praise 
gocs to Suetonius, “emendatissimus et candidissimus scriptor’. If Suetonius 
omitted usurpers and pretenders, that is to be condoned, for he liked 
brevity. But what of that other imperial biographer, Marius Maximus? 
I-Ie took no pains, he was verbose and a teller of fables—‘homo omnium 
verbosissimus, qui et mythistoricis se voluminibus implicavit’ (1. 2). By 
contrast “Trebellius Pollio’ is the man. Think of what he achieved in 
recounting the lives of the “Thirty Tyrants’. How industrious and how 
conscientious—‘ea fuit diligentia, ea cura’ (1. 3). Inspired by this noble 
specimen of scholarship, “Vopiscus’, though in a hurry to reach the end, 
cannot refuse to narrate the story of four usurpers: Firmus, Saturninus, 
Proculus, Bonosus. 

Next, a brief disquisition on the technique of historical documentation. 
“Vopiscus’ recalls a disagreement that arose in a friendly debate ‘cum 
amatore historiarum Marco Fonteio’ (2. 1). That gentleman asserted that 
Firmus, insurgent in Egypt, was no emperor, only a petty brigand, a 
‘latcunculus’. However, ‘Vopiscus’ was not at a loss. Aided by three others 
in that leamed company, he brought up evidence to the contrary: Firmus 
wore the purple, struck coins, and bore the title of ‘Augustus’. Another 
fciend, “Severus Archontius’, produced some of the coins. He further 
proved “de Graecis autem Aegyptiisque libris’ that Firmus in his edicts was 
styled ‘imperator’. The documents thus refuted ‘Marcus Fonteius’. His 
appeal to edicts of Aurelian denouncing Firmus as a ‘tyrannus’ and a 
‘latrunculus’ was ruled out, as being merely the standard terminology 
uscd by emperors to discredit their defeated rivals. 

The author is impelled to a generous confession. In the Vita Aureliani he 
had called Firmus a sort of brigand.! Since then, he has ascertained the 
facts. Candour having vindicated honesty, he can now go on to write 
about Firmus (2. 3). | 

‘Vopiscus’ will earn high commendation for talent and for ingenious 

t HA, Aur. 32. 2. 
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contriving. His praise of “Trebellius Pollio’, the parade of erudite tech- 
nique, and the author's avowal of error, it all helps. Some of the “Thirty 
Tyrants never even existed. As for his own instalment, nothing of what 
“Vopiscus’ relates concerning the four usurpers can be admitted to the 
pages of history, save their bare names: origin and family, habits and 
vicissitudes, all that must go. 

The gain is immense. Not primarily negative, in the tiny residue of 
fact about four ephemeral usurpers, so far as guaranteed by other sources. 
One acquires long tracts of pure fiction. The idiosyncrasy of an author 
is best penetrated through his inventions. Hence the cardinal value of the 
speeches in Greek and Roman historians. Likewise the HA, in its method- 
ical fabrications of so many types, notably in the later Vitae. Even on 
cursory inspection the Quadrigae tyrannoram was the most promising. It 
ought to have been pounced upon. It is precisely in this book that the 
influence of Ammianus will be sought. Also, and that is more chancy, 
some slight reflection of contemporaneous events. 


If the HA conveyed clear signs of Ammianus, they would have been 
perceived long since, one might suppose. The thing to look for is not 
direct or verbal imitation. Rather the influence of some striking episode 
which, staying in the author’s mind after a recitation or rapid perusal, 
gave him, conscious or unconscious, a name, a fact, or a general inspiration. 
That age depended on words and memory, not books of reference. 

The enterprise is therefore by its nature delicate and hazardous. It will 
sometimes have recourse to the tentative, and there is a risk of being 
deceived by the merely fortuitous. Cumulation of the plausible is not good 
enough. None the less, aftersundry resemblances have been examined and, 
for the rigour of argument, discarded, something may stand as the nearest 
to proof that such investigations admit.2 Arguments which have to 
report and discuss opinions about writers, about dates, influences, or 
echoes, can easily engender tedium and fatigue. However, the Historia 
Augusta is a garden of delights, with abundant refreshment. All sorts of 
things come out of the confrontation between the frivolous impostor and 
the austere historian who had known provinces and armies. And, in the 


sequel, an attempt will be made to unmask that impostor. To stop short 
would be weak and miserable. 


1 If modern scholarship, intent on facts, had found time for fictions, or produced a 
commentary on the Quadrigae, sudden illumination might have spread, with great economy 
of labour. 

2 Ch. XIII. 
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MMIANUS EMERGES in his own History (as extant) at an early 
point, in 353, when he was attached to the staff of Ursicinus, the 
magister equitum in the East (xiv. 9. 1). His part in various 
transactions is indicated, such as the usurpation of Silvanus 

(xv. 5. 22 ff.) or the defence of Amida (xix. 1 ff), He was with Julian in the 
invasion of Mesopotamia in 363, joining the expedition at Circesium, so it 
is surmised. After that high peak Ammianus lapses from mention among 
the military.! 

Ammianus may, or may not, have left the service at once when Jovian 
brought the troops back after the constrained peace with Persia and the 
cession of Roman provinces. A blank intervenes, almost total, of twenty 
years. Ammianus travelled. He visited Egypt, he was at Methone in the 
south-west Peloponnese at some time after the great earthquake of 366: 
he saw a vessel that had been carried two miles inland by a tidal wave 
(xxvI. Io. 19). 

Antioch, his native city, was his residence for most of the time. He 
witnessed a concatenation of trials for magical practices and treason in 
371—including no doubt persons whom he knew, if he was not himself 
under the shadow of peril (xxx. 2. 4).2 Then the journey to Rome, after 
378. He alludes in a poetical phrase to one of the battles in Thrace pre- 
ceding the catastrophe at Adrianople—‘ut indicant nunc usque albentes 
ossibus campi’ (xxxI. 7. 16). 

Ammianus was at the metropolis by 383 or 384. He there suffered an 
affront which left its mark. There was famine or the fear of it, and all 
strangers were ejected forthwith—‘cum peregrini ob formidatam haut ita 
dludum alimentorum inopiam pellerentur ab urbe praecipites’ (xrv. 6. 19). 
Among the victims were ‘sectatores disciplinarum liberalium’. But Rome 
had need of dancing girls. They were kept, three thousand of them. 

There was a general dearth in 383, enhanced by the usurpation of 
Magnus Maximus, who, proclaimed emperor in Britain, invaded Gaul in 
the summer of the year. That seemed to many scholars the plausible date. 


t For the detailed life and career of Ammianus see O.Seeck, P-W 1. I 845 ff.; W. Ensslin, 
Kilo, Beiheft xv1 (1923); E. A. Thompson, The Historical Work of Ammianus Marcellinus 


(1947). 
2 p. 31. 3 Thus Seeck, Ensslin, and Thompson. 
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But in 384 the grain ships from Africa were held up.' That year therefore 
has its attractions. The question has scant concern for the chronology of 
Ammianus, but the identity of the Prefect of Rome who ordained the 
expulsions will not fail to arouse curiosity. In 383 the praefectus urbi was a 
member of the great house of the Anicii, whereas Symmachus held the 
office in 384.3 

It may be assumed without discomfort that Ammianus was writing his 
history between the limits of 382 and 397.4 In the estimate of Tacitus, 
fifteen years is a long tract in a man’s life, ‘grande mortalis aevi spatium’ .5 
He referred to the reign of Domitian. The history of Rome could offer 
equal periods of continuous tribulation and rapid changes, such as the 
fifteen years between the institution of the Triumvirate and the return of 
ordered government in 28 B.c. No less calamitous, but contrasted in the 
outcome, was the period that took its inception from the Emperor 
Gratian’s measures against the old faith in 382 and went down to the 
death of Theodosius in 395. In truth, a matter ‘atrox proeliis, discors 
seditionibus, ipsa etiam pace saevum’.® 

Nor was that age lacking in persons notable for performances of polite 
letters in the involvement with government and religion, from Sym- 
machus to Claudian, whose first poem celebrates the aristocratic brothers 
who were consuls in 395.7 Symmachus in 384 used all his eloquence and 
a sober force of reason on the side of tradition and tolerance, urging that 
the Altar of Victory should be put back in the Senate House. His friend 
and ally, Nicomachus Flavianus, wrote several works, including a history 
which he dedicated to Theodosius. The great pillar of the pagan cause, 
Vettius Praetextatus, died in 384, venerated and regretted by almost all, 
whatever their creed. Many years later a certain Macrobius brought on 
these three men as the main characters in a dialogue which studiously 
omits any mention of Christianity. The scene is set at the Saturnalia. That 
is, December of 383, it may be conjectured; and the work was intended to 
serve as commemoration of the old faith and its loyal defenders.® 

The death of Vettius Praetextatus brought joy and exultation to Jerome. 

1 Symmachus, Epp. 0. 7; Rel. xvm. 

2 J. R. Palanque, Rev. é. anc. xx (1931), 346 ff. Strong support accrues, cf. the names 
cited by A. D. E. Cameron, JRS trv (1964), 28. 

3 A. Chastagnol, Les fastes de la préfecture de Rome au Bas-Empire (1962), 218 ff. The prefect 
a 3 pies ‘aie Auchenius Bassus, an aristocrat with numerous inscriptions in his honour 
4 The lower term is universally accepted: the historian, writing about Gildo (ocx. $. 6; 
21; 24), gives no hint that Gildo was later declared a public enemy (in 397). Other reasons 


commend it. § Tacitus, Agr. 3. 2. 6 Hist.1. 2. 1. 
7 i.e. the sons of the great Petronius Probus; cf. p. 164. 8 p. 145. 
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The man is now in Tartarus, so he exclaims in his letter to Marcella.' The 
astute monk had made his way to Rome in 382. Austerity, fervour, and 
an insinuating address won him the favour of pious ladies in the high 
aristocracy. Not only that. He became the secretary and confidant of a 
worldly prelate who was a writer in verse and prose, Damasus the bishop 
of Rome. Jerome conceived some expectation that he might become the 
successor to that exalted office.2 When Damasus died towards the end of 
384, Jerome lost his protector, calumny raised its head, and Jerome found 
that he had to leave Rome in some precipitation (in 385).3 He went to 
Bethlehem, reverting to the monastic existence, but not in a desert. The 
political ambitions to which Jerome aspired had already been achieved by 
aman of superior birth and pretensions, Ambrose the bishop of Medio- 
lanum, who was to demonstrate power over princes when he humiliated 
the Emperor Theodosius in December of 390. 


The retired officer who sojourned at Rome during this season was about 
fifteen years older than Jerome and a close coeval of the Emperor Julian, 
whose birth falls in 331. One would wish to know how and when he 
conceived the ambitious design. Perhaps the impact of ‘urbs aeterna’ gave 
the inspiration. Rather than that, he came to Rome to question eye- 
witnesses about notable transactions and to perfect his documentation at 
the libraries. Impelled to harsh verdicts on the urban aristocracy, he 
exclaims that they kept their stores of books shut up like sepulchres, they 
ptcferred singers and actors to orators and philosophers, they went in for 
watcr-organs and lyres as huge as coaches (x1v. 6. 18). 

The history which Ammianus wrote, continuing Tacitus and in emu- 
lation, “a principatu Caesaris Nervae exorsus’, as he states in conclusion 
(x20. 16. 9), comprised thirtyone books. The first thirteen have perished. 
Book x1v brings on events of the year 353. A new section is announced by 
the preface of Book xv, in express language. It covers the eleven books 
Xxv-xxv. The design (it is clear) was to terminate with Julian, and that was 
achieved in Book xxv, with a brief epilogue on the brief reign of Jovian, 
who died in February of 364. 

Ammianus, however, wrote six books more, carrying the story down 
to 378. That supplement presents a number of problems that demand 
separate treatment.‘ 

t Epp. x00. 3. 

4 Epp. x1v. 3 (to Asella): ‘“omnium paene iudicio dignus summo sacerdotio decernebar’. 

} His own explanations, in the missive indited at Ostia, are vague and emotional— 


‘\» invidia primum mordax tui, o Satanae calliditas semper sancta persequens!’ etc. (xLv. 4). 
4 Ch. Il. 
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Curiosity will also ask whether Ammianus may not have modified the 
scope of his enterprise in other ways. That can happen with writers whose 
aim and impulse is to narrate the history of their own times. Tacitus’ first 
thoughts embraced the reign of Domitian, but he changed his design and 
went back to the year 69; and Sallust may have had another date in mind 
before he elected to begin his Historiae with the consulship of Lepidus and 
Catulus.! If, as is plausible, the central concern of Ammianus lay in his 
own time and memory, notably those transactions in which he had 
shared between 353 and 364 (i.e. Books x1v-xxv), why did he have to go 
back to the year 96 and take in two and a half centuries? For the kind of 
history one supposes him to be contemplating, the point of inception was 
patently the death of Constantine in 337. 

The enormous disproportion is a challenge—thirteen books for the 
history of Rome from 96 to 353, then twelve for 353 to 364. Those missing 
books have invited speculation on various counts. One must ask at what 
stage the narrative assumed the amplitude of what survives. There is one 
clear indication. When Ammianus described the campaign of Constans in 
343 he included a digression on Britain (xxvu. 8. 4). That suggests a full 
treatment beginning with the death of Constantine, at least. Further, the 
prefatory remarks in Book xv. Referring to what went before, Ammianus 
says that he had related events that he himself had been able to witness by 
reason of his age, or such as he had ascertained by careful questioning. For 
what follows the author implies no change of method, only greater 
accuracy; and he gives no hint of any written sources.” 

What is the explanation? A hypothesis has been propounded: the 
History of Ammianus was not one work but two. The first derived from 
written sources, the second was composed according to the principles 
Ammianus enounced in the preface of Book xv.3 The notion that the 
second began with 337 thus acquires strength.* 


1 R. Syme, Sallust (1964), 181. 

2 xv. I. I: ‘utcumque potui veritatem scrutari, ea quae videre licuit per aetatem, vel 
perplexe interrogando versatos in medio scire, narravimus ordine casuum exposito diver- 
sorum: residua quae secuturus aperiet textus pro virium captu limatius absolvemus, nihil 
obtrectatores longi (ut putant) operis formidantes’. 

3 That theory was put out by H. Michael, Die verlorenen Biicher des Ammianus Marcellinus 
(1880). He assumed that the period 96-337 was dealt with in a totally separate work, 
whereas Books 1-xut carried the story from 337 to 353. After sharp criticism from L. Jeep 
(Rh. Mus. x1 (1888), 60 ff.), Michael’s theory seemed to lapse. It has recently been revived 
and restated by H. T. Rowell, Ammianus Marcellinus, Soldier-Historian of the Late Roman 
Empire (1964), 17 ff.; Mélanges Carcopino (1966), 839 ff. 

4 But two separate works, separately numbered, do not have to be accepted. Perhaps 
rather two parts, the second beginning in 337, say with Book 2a, being Ammianus’ history 
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Two works, perhaps, not one. There is a clear parallel. That age knew 
an edition of Tacitus in thirty books, the Annales preceding the Historiae. 
Jerome bears witness, in his only reference to that historian “qui post 
Augustum usque ad mortem Domitiani vitas Caesarum triginta volumini- 
bus exaravit’.' Ammianus, so it turned out, produced an epilogue and 
exceeded the total of his model by one book. 

How and where did he light upon Tacitus, that is a question. The 
consular historian was late to benefit from the rediscovery of the imperial 
authors that occurred in the second half of the fourth century. For example, 
Jerome, who knew even Persius, had not read him;? and the trace of 
Tacitus has yet to be established in the Historia Augusta.3 

The HA, it is true, has an engaging story which takes in some of the 
credulous. The Emperor Claudius Tacitus claimed descent from the 
historian, he was anxious for his survival, ‘ne lectorum incuria deperiret’. 
In proper piety that ruler therefore ordained that ten copies of the works 
should be made each year and deposited in archives and libraries (Tac. 10. 
3). That story reflects faithfully the preoccupations of a later age, precisely 
the end of the fourth century. Shortly before his death (c. 403) the 
illustrious Symmachus can be discovered revising the text of another 
historian, Livy. The task was taken over by his son-in-law, the younger 
Nicomachus Flavianus.* 


It will now be expedient to situate the writing of Ammianus more 
precisely within the limits of 382 and 397. Two clues offer, close together 
in Books x0 and xx, and convergent in their effect. 

First, the city prefecture of Aurelius Victor. The Emperor Julian 
encountered him at Sirmium in 361. Ammianus designates that excellent 
person as ‘scriptorem historicum . .. virum sobrietatis gratia aemulandum, 
multo post urbi praefectum’ (xd. 10. 6). Victor held the post in 388/9, 
perhaps appointed by Theodosius after the defeat of Magnus Maximus in 
August 388. His predecessor died in office, the next prefect is first attested 
on June 17, 389.5 

Second, the Serapeum at Alexandria. On February 24, 391 Theodosius, 
recently brought by Ambrose to a decisive turn of policy, issued an edict 


of his own time in fifteen books (x1-xxv), the treatment gradually expanding, to become 
lavish with Julian’s first actions in 356 (Book xv1). 

1 Comm. ad Zach. m. 14, cf. R. P. Oliver, TAPA Lx (1951), 232 ff. 

2 Nothing is registered by H. Hagendahl, Latin Fathers and the Classics (1958). For Jerome's 
familiarity with Persius, ib. 284 (twenty items). 

3 p. 189. 4 p. 109. 

$ A. Chastagnol, o.c. 232 f. 
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forbidding the public exercise of pagan cults; and on June 16 it was ex- 
pressly repeated for the destination of Egypt.! Fanatic zeal went to work 
at once, it is to be presumed.” There had already been a pitched battle in 
Alexandria, provoked by the bishop Theophilus who desecrated a shrine. 
On that occasion the pagans, led by the philosopher Olympius, occupied 
the Serapeum and used it as a fortress. It was a vast complex, a massive 
pile. In truth, one of the wonders of the world, surpassed only by the 
Capitol, in the estimation of Ammianus—‘reliqua operum multitudine 
ita est exornatum, ut post Capitolium, quose venerabilis Roma in aeternum 
adtollit, nihil orbis terrarum ambitiosius cernat’ (xou1. 16. 12). The destruc- 
tion of the Serapeum must have sounded through all the lands. Who could 
ignore it?3 Book xo had therefore been composed before the summer 
of the year 391. 

One must pause and ask whether the two passages are firm enough to 
bear the burden of the argument. Might not the reference to the prefecture 
of Aurelius Victor be a later insertion, added after the author had com- 
pleted Book xxv? Hence Book 20a would fall earlier than 388/9. That is 
possible, but it would not deflect the main argument very much. 

As for Ammianus on the Serapeum and the terminus ante quem of 391, 
some hesitations perhaps occur. Ammianus might have been inditing those 
words when the Serapeum was menaced, or even soon after its destruction, 
as a subdued and melancholy protest. However that may be, no valid 
reason counsels the placing of Book xxm later than 391; and it might even 
be earlier than 388/9 (compare above on Book xx1). But that is only a 
supposition. If the double clue be accepted, Book xxu goes about 390, 
and the author may be supposed to terminate Book xxv in 392. 


The letter of Libanius now comes into play.* Some scholars put the 
document in 390 or 391.5 Otto Seeck, however, in his final investigation, 
concluded firmly for 392, indeed for the latter part of the year.® That date 
has not been called into question by any subsequent inquirers. 

Seeck based himself on deductions drawn from other letters in the close 
vicinity, especially the two preceding. Rufinus, mentioned as praefectus 


1 C.Th. xvi. 10. 10 f. 

2 Full and vivid accounts survive. For the earliest see Rufinus, Hist. eccl. xa. 22 ff. 

3 Seeck in a momentary aberration said that the event might have become known in 
Rome ‘erst nach Jahren’ (Hermes x11 (1906), 535). 

4 Epp. 1063 Foerster: viv Sé, ws éorw dxovew trav éxeev adixopevew, abros nuty 
ev émdeiLeat, tais pev yéyovas, tais 5¢ €an, ris ovyypadijs els oAAa TeTpnperns 
Kat Tod favévros érawelevros pépos Erepov elaxadoivros. 

$ QO. Seeck, P—-W 1. 1847; W. Ensslin, o.c. 9. 

6 O. Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanios (1906), 202; 462 f. 
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praetorio of the East, acquired that office, after the fall of Tatianus, between 
June 30 and August 26 of 392; and Addaeus, who is expected to arrive at 
Antioch, is first attested as magister utriusque militiae on June 12, 393.3 

The year appears to stand as valid. Libanius’ words imply that he had 
no previous cognisance of his friend as a writer. The general conclusion 
has thus been that Ammianus recited Books xv—xxv in this year. A new 
writer may not be bold enough to confront an audience unless he has a 
substantial part of his work completed, if not the whole of it. That is 
modest, and safer. 

Libanius (it is relevant) politely looks for a further instalment. Now the 
termination with Book xxv represents Ammianus’ original plan. It is not 
certain that in 392 either the author (or Libanius) in fact expected an 
cpilogue going on beyond Julian. Therefore Books xv—xxv, or rather 
perhaps selections, were recited at Rome; and some portions also should 
be admitted of the preceding post-Constantinian books. 

On the testimony of Libanius, Ammianus’ History emerged to know- 
Icdge from recitations. Some portions clamoured for an audience: the 
exotic and picturesque, fable and old history, the marvels of nature and the 
works of man. All of which Egypt supplied (scat. 15. 1-16. 24), from the 
hippopotamus, which the historian avers to be the most sagacious of the 
animal tribe (with curious stories in support), down to the Serapeum at 
Alexandria and the intellectual renown of that great city. 

Sundry episodes are likewise highly stylized and designed for effect. 
Thus the long description of events in Isauria (x1v. 2. 1-20), with Sallust 
and Tacitus for models.3 And how could the siege and fall of Amida be 
left out (xrx. 1-9)? Ammianus was there. Another episode belonged to 
his personal experience, the affair of Silvanus the Frank in its termination. 
Ammianus was one of the ten officers sent with Ursicinus post haste by 
Constantius to appease or cajole in some way the reluctant usurper at 
Agrippina (xv. 5. 22). Ursicinus, after winning the confidence of Silvanus 
(they had grievances in common), bribed a group of soldiers who cut him 
lown when he was trying to take sanctuary in a church (5. 31). It may 
(or may not) be a matter of doubt whether the historian chose to recite 
this sorry transaction. 

t The letters are 1061 (to Zeno), 1062 (to Addaeus). For the dating of Rufinus, C. Th. xm. 
1. 127; Vil. 6. 2. For Addaeus, C.Th. 1. 7. 2; 5. 10, with Seeck, Regesten der Kaiser und 
Pipste (1919), 282. 

2 Thus E. A. Thompson, o.c. 18; W. Hartke, Rémische Kinderkaiser (1951), 66 f.; 
J. Straub, Studien zur Historia Augusta (1952), 140. 

3 p. 44, cf. 50. 
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O END WITH the heroic figure of Julian was also to end with 
Ammianus’ own active existence as a soldier. That was doubly 
suitable. But Ammianus added a supplement of six books, from 
364 to 378, embracing Valentinian and Valens. 

Historians, who are ever prone to make complaint about their arduous 
labours, will not always renounce when the task is ended. Some turn back 
on their tracks. Thus Tacitus, composing the annals of Rome in the decline 
and fall from Tiberius Caesar to Nero; and he had a further project in 
mind, to narrate the time of Caesar Augustus, if life were vouchsafed.! 
More predictable, perhaps, was the performance of Livy. Having brought 
his history of Rome to its splendid culmination, concluding in 29 B.c. 
with the triple triumph of Caesar’s heir, he later resolved to write a con- 
tinuation, namely the Republic of Caesar Augustus, the twenty years of 
peace and glory down to 9 B.c.? Renown enough had accrued, and he 
might have taken his rest—‘ni animus inquies pasceretur opere’.3 

Ammianus decided to go on. That is implicit in the preface of Book 
xxvi. He might have refrained from dealing with the more recent 
history, he might have avoided its inherent perils—‘ut et pericula decli- 
nentur, veritati saepe contigua’.. In addition, there were the critics to be 
thought of, the ‘examinatores . . . intempestivi’ who would take offence 
if sundry small details were omitted—the conversation of an emperor at. 
his table, the reasons for disciplining common soldiers, the identity of petty 
forts, the names of persons who attended upon the urban praetor, and so 
on (xxvI. I. 1). | 

Ammianus carried his narration down to the Battle of Adrianople in 
378. For western transactions, however, he stops short with the death of 
Valentinian in 375. Which is peculiar, in one who emulated the tradition 
of the Roman annalists. The last six books in fact exhibit notable diver- 
gences from what went before, in structure, tone, and sentiment. The 
historian was aware of the hazards, and may seem to reflect them. But 
there is no clear sign to show whether any long interval elapsed after he 
had finished Books xv—xxv. 

! Tacitus, Ann. m1. 24. 3. 


2 For this notion, R. Syme, Harvard Studies txav (1959), 38. 
3 Pliny, NH, praef. 16. Perhaps from the preface of Livy, Book @ocav. 
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The last six books carry no fixed point of chronology except for the 
reference to the consulship of Neoterius (xxv1. 5. 14). That is, 390. The 
author happens to allude to Theodosius as ‘princeps postea perspectissi- 
mus’ (XxIx. 6. 15). Was the ruler alive or dead when those words were 
penned ? Decided verdicts intervene, on each side.! The case lapses. Hence 
recourse to the political and religious situation in the early nineties, which 
may have determined the historian’s portrayal of men, events, and issues 
in the recent past. For clarity in the years of change and confusion, it may 
be as well to have some dates.3 


388, August 28. Defeat of Magnus Maximus 
389, June-September. Theodosius at Rome 
389/90. Conciliation towards the pagan aristocrats 
390, December. Theodosius under the influence of Ambrose 
391/2. Measures against pagan cults 
391, summer. Destruction of the Serapeum at Alexandria 
392, May 15. Suicide of Valentinian II at Vienne 

August 22. Eugenius proclaimed emperor by Arbogast 
393. Eugenius acknowledged in Italy 
394, September 6. Battle of the Frigidus 
395, January 17. Death of Theodosius at Milan 

Revolt of the Goths and Hunnic invasion 


Ushering in his epilogue, the author alludes to the dangers of writing 
contemporary history—pericula . . . veritati saepe contigua’ (xxvI. I. 1). 
Ammianus seems on guard, chary of uttering opinions about religion. 
This feature and others have been carefully explored by E. A. Thompson.‘ 

There is a notable exception. Ammianus goes out of his way to praise 
the firm toleration enjoined by Valentinian. That emperor stood impartial, 


nec quemquam inquietavit, neque ut hoc coleretur imperavit aut illud; nec 
intcrdictis minacibus subiectorum cervicem ad id quod ipse coluit inclinabat, 
sed intemeratas reliquit has partes ut repperit (xxx. 9. 5). 


This is strong language. It is not easy to deny a covert reference to the 
imperious edicts of Theodosius which culminated in that enactment of 


1 c.g. O. Seeck held him dead, P-W 1. 1847; J. Straub, alive, Studien zur Historia Augusta 
(1952), 140. 

2 E. A. Thompson, The Historical Work of Ammianus Marcellinus (1947), 18; W. Hartke, 
Rimische Kinderkaiser (1951), 68. 

9 For guidance, E. Stein, Geschichte des spdtromischen Reiches (1928): ed. 2 by J. R. Palanque 
as Histoire du Bas-Empire 1 (1959). A full and valuable table is available in F. H. Dudden, The 
Life and Times of St. Ambrose (1935), 711 ff. 

4 o.c. 108 ff. 
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November 8, 392, declaring that any act of pagan sacrifice was an offence 
of high treason.! 

Next, personalities and high politics. Ammianus dwells with iterated 
fervour on the exploits of a great general, the parent of Theodosius.2 No 
other leader comes near parity in these pages. There is a discrepancy 
between the praise and the achievement: the historian was writing under 
the rule of Theodosius’ son. 

The elder Theodosius was brought to ruin late in 375 or at the begin- 
ning of the next year. It is not clear that he was an innocent victim. A 
silence almost complete envelops his end. Thompson has an explanation. 
This transaction was one of the reasons which dissuaded the historian from 
narrating affairs in the West subsequent to the death of Valentinian.* 

Thompson proceeds to a further argument. If Ammianus had completed 
his epilogue during the usurpation of Eugenius (392-4) “there would have 
been no reason why he should refrain from expressing his paganism freely 
and openly’.5 Thompson therefore suggests that Ammianus did not pub- 
lish Books xxvi-xxxi before the doom of the old cause, defeated at the 
Battle of the River Frigidus in September of 394. Those books might 
have come out in the first or second year of Arcadius and Honorius. 

That might be so. The postulates and ratiocination, however, are not 
quite secure. The events in Gaul produced a reaction at Rome, paganism 
renascent with Nicomachus Flavianus as the predictable paladin. None the 
less, a devout pagan who meditated on-chance and fortune in the affairs of 
men might not be exempt from caution or forebodings. Anything could 
happen. A recent lesson was to hand. Theodosius was slow to act, but he 
moved. quickly once his mind was made up and his armies ready. In 388 
he had overthrown Magnus Maximus with ease and celerity: battles at 
Siscia and Poetovio, the Julian Alps crossed, and Magnus assassinated by 
his own troops at Aquileia. It was not clear that Eugenius the rhetorician 
and Arbogast the Frank were more durable. 

The events of 392 may have encouraged Ammianus to take up the pen 
again.© But he was duly cautious about religion, careful to praise the 
parent of Theodosius and prepared for either issue in the new civil war. 
A sober conclusion emerges. The tone and manner of Books xxvi-xxx1 
may be taken to reflect a season of uncertainty. Nor, in the attempt to 

1 C.Th. xvi. 10. 12, cf. EB. Stein, o.c. 332; E. A. Thompson, o.c. 11 f. 


2 The laudatory epithets are registered by Thompson, o.c. 89. 

3 Thompson, o.c. 93 f. 

4 0.¢. 92. 3 o.c. E17. 

6 Thus Hartke, 0.c. 67. Followed by A. Demandt, Zeitkritile und Geschichtsbild im Werk 
Ammians (1965), 148. 
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ascertain the date of termination, will it be expedient to assign significance 
cither to the Battle of the Frigidus or to the death of Theodosius. 


In fact, nothing precludes 395, and something speaks for it: an item in 
Claudian. Birt claimed to have discovered no fewer than five traces of the 
historian; and he assumed that Claudian had been present at the recitations 
in Rome.! Only the first of them bears directly on the date. 

Ammianus towards the end came out with aremarkable excursus on the 
Huns (xxx. 2. 1-11). There is a parallel in Book 1 of the In Rufinum 
(325 ff.). That invective was recited at Mediolanum early in 396 (Rufinus 
perished in November of the previous year). Moreover, the influence of 
the excursus has recently been surmised in a letter of Jerome, written in 
the course of the same year. The matter is important, Jerome comes up 
also in other ways, it will have to be dealt with separately.? 

The case would gain in force if Claudian in other passages betrayed 
familiarity with the historian. Three of Birt’s instances, showing a slight 
verbal resemblance, can be firmly ruled out.3 There remains the descrip- 
tion of the mailed cavalry in Book u of In Rufinum, which was written 
before the end of the next year. Claudian describes Theodosius entering 
Rome after the victory over Arbogast and Eugenius. The cataphracts 
come in as follows: 


coniuncta per artem 
flexilis inductis animiatur lamina membris; 
horribiles visu: credas simulacra moveri 
ferrea cognatoque viros spirare metallo (357 ff.). 


The parallel is Ammianus’ masterpiece of pageantry. Constantius 
enters the city, the cataphracts in prominence, 


limbis ferreis cincti, ut Praxitelis manu polita crederes simulacra, non viros: quos 
lamminarum circuli tenues apti corporis flexibus ambiebant, etc. (xvi. 10. 8). 


Ammianus has another pictorial effect. He evokes the dragon standards 
billowing in the wind, hissing like angry snakes (10. 7). A reference 
should therefore have been added to the concluding lines in Claudian 
where the dragons occur, but relaxed this time in the still air: 

spirisque remissis _ 
mansuescunt varii vento cessante dracones (364 f.). 
' Th. Birt in his edition, MGH rx (1892), Auct. Ant. x, ix. 
2 Ch. IV. 
3 viz. Ammianus xiv. 6.17 > In Exttrop. 1. 339; XVI. 12. $7 > De cons. Stil.1. 288; xvm. 7. 


y > In Rufinum m1. $10. 
4 cf. further, p. 39. 
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Hence a double echo, perhaps, of Ammianus. That is not all. Birt un- 
fortunately missed precisely that other piece of Claudian which comes so 
close to Ammianus on the dragon standards. The historian’s words are: 
dracones . . . hiatu vasto perflabiles et ideo velut ira perciti sibilantes, caudarum- 
que volumina relinquentes in ventum (10. 7). 


For comparison stands Claudian in the panegyric on the third consul- 
ship of Honorius (396): 
hi picta draconum 
colla levant, multusque tumet per nubila serpens 
iratus stimulante Noto vivitque receptis 
flatibus et vario mentitur sibila tractu (138 ff.). 


Therefore two poems of Claudian (the one of 396, the other of 396 or 
397) appear to reflect the one passage in Ammianus (xvI. 10. 7 f.). 

Cataphracts and the dragon standards, that was obvious equipment for 
the parade of martial pageantry, not so diversely to be depicted by historian 
and poet if they chose, each vivid, ornate, and pompous; and Claudian 
did not lack devices of invention in his panegyric of contemporaneous 
transactions.’ That objection will occur, variously to be estimated.? 

As parallels go, these have to be taken and registered. Such are the rules 
of the game. The parallels support, but do not prove, the deduction from 
Huns in a poem of 396. By itself, the matter of the Huns might not be held 
cogent. 

1 Claudian can produce a novel and vivid picture of acrobats and stage contrivances 
(Pan. in Mallium Theodorum cons. 311 ff., noted and quoted below, p. 195). 


2 The objection is serious. Nemesianus, a century earlier, was alive to the dragon standards 
—'signa micant sinuatque truces levis aura dracones’ (Cyn. 85). 
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O FAR SO GOOD. A new theory imports a certain perturbation. 
It appeals to Jerome, as deriving from Ammianus.! Four passages 
are invoked. They concern in the first instance Ammianus’ 
digression on the Huns, to which he devoted especial care and 
affection, that people being a novel phenomenon, ‘monumentis veteribus 
leviter nota’ (xxx1. 2. 1). It will be expedient to set forth the Jerome 
passages in the reverse of the temporal order. 
First, Jerome in his commentary on Isaiah, written in 408, mentions 
certain savage peoples, 


feras gentes et quondam nobis incognitas, quarum et vultus et sermo terribilis 
est, et femineas incisasque facies praeferentes virorum.? 


Obviously the Huns, and in close resemblance to Ammianus. The his- 
torian had described their practice of inflicting gashes on the cheeks of 
children, ‘ferro sulcantur altius genae’; and they pass into old age, beardless 
and unlovely, like eunuchs—‘senescunt imberbes absque ulla venustate 
spadonibus similes’ (2. 2). 

Next, in 400, Jerome’s letter to Oceanus concerning the devout 
Fabiola.3 Recalling the invasion of 395, he describes how the swarms of 
Huns (whom he here identifies with the Scyths of Herodotus) burst 
through the rock of Caucasus and the ‘claustra Alexandri’, swift horsemen 
spreading rapine and terror—‘pernicibus equis huc illucque volitantia’. 
Antioch repaired her crumbling walls and Tyre was in fear. Rumour spoke 
of their making for Jerusalem ‘ob nimiam auri cupidinem’. That is a 
paraphrase of Ammianus, so it is claimed. The historian has those two 
items, namely ‘ad pernicitatem sunt leves et repentini’ (2. 8), and, a little 
further on, ‘auri cupidine i immensa flagrantes’ (2. 11). 

Third, Jerome in the letter to Heliodorus written in 396, with vivid 
evocation of the disasters of the previous year.4 The Roman army, he 
exclaims, ‘victor orbis et dominus’, is defeated and terrorized by adver- 
saries who cannot even walk—‘qui ingredi non valent, qui, si terram teti- 
gerint, se mortuos arbitrantur’. Observe Ammianus, The Huns have poor 

1 O. J. Maenchen-Helfen, AJP txoxvt (1955), 384 ff. 

2 Comm. in Is. 7. 21 (PL xxAv. 113). 

® Epp. txxvi. 8 « Epp. Lx. 17. 
814344 Cc 
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and shapeless shoes, which impede them from walking—‘vetant incedere 
gressibus liberis’. So they are no good for battles on foot but are ‘equis 
prope adfixi’ and pass their whole existence on horseback (2. 6). 

Three passages in Jerome: at first sight the confrontation with Ammi- 
anus looks promising. With the earliest in date, the letter to Heliodorus, 
one is brought back to the year 396. 


An extraneous prop is added. Another author, writing precisely in 396, 
might also betray the influence of the digression in Ammianus. It is 
Claudian.! The In Rufinum, composed shortly after the destruction of 
Rufinus, the imperial minister at Constantinople, describes the Huns as 
follows: 

" turpes habitus obscaenaque visu 
corpora; mens duro numquam cessura labori; 
praeda cibus, vitanda Ceres frontemque secari 
ludus et occisos pulchrum iurare parentes. 
nec plus nubigenas duplex natura biformes 
cognatis aptavit equis; acerrima nullo 
ordine mobilitas insperatique recursus (1. 325 ff.). 

This passage, it will be noted, carries the item about the gashed faces 
of the Huns (also in Ammianus, and in the Jerome passage of the year 408). 
That is welcome. Yet a doubt arises. The Huns were a novel and startling 
phenomenon. A characteristic detail about their appearance combined 
with conventional details, such as the mobility of nomad horsemen, may 
derive from recent experience and report. A written source does not have 
to be invoked for Claudian or for Jerome. 

However that may be, let the point be conceded: 395 for Book xxx1 
of Ammianus, nobody need quarrel with that. It is no strain on belief to 
have the work reach a well-informed and voracious reader at Bethlehem 
in 396. 


But the author of the new theory carries the thing back three years 
further, to the pamphlet Adversus Iovinianum. Not all of the standard and 
traditional dates assigned to writings of Jerome are exempt from question.” 
This work, however, can hardly be dislodged from 393. Some even put it 
in the spring of the year.3 It is absent from the catalogue which Jerome 
appended to De viris illustribus. He drew up the list ‘in the fourteenth 
year of Theodosius’.4 That is, 392, or three weeks of the next year. 

1 Maenchen-Helfen, o.c. 394. 2 p. 82. 


* F. Cavallera, Saint Jéréme. Sa vie et son ceuvre 11 (1922), 43- 
4 De vir. ill. 135. 
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To proceed, therefore, and assess the signs discovered in a work of 393. 
Jovinianus, a successful cleric of liberal persuasions, dissented from the 
exorbitant value that was being put on virginity, celibacy, and fasting. 
In his fierce invective against an apparent Epicurean, the monk is moved to 
discourse in erudite fashion on the eating habits of various peoples.} 

The Nomads, he says, the Troglodytes, the Scyths, the Huns (‘Hunorum 
nova feritas’), they all consume half-raw flesh. Then there are the eaters 
of fish on the shores of the Red Sea. Next, Sarmatae, Quadi, Vandali, who 
delight in the meat of horses or foxes. After which, Jerome rises to a 
climax: cannibalism. He reports an experience in Gaul, when he was a 
young man. He saw the Attacotti feeding on human flesh. They attacked 
the shepherd rather than his flock: ‘they curiously selected the most 
delicate and brawny parts, both of males and females, which they pre- 
pared for their horrid repasts’.? So far the Attacotti. After that savoury 
item Jerome turns abruptly to another tribe of Caledonia, interpolating 
a theme extraneous to his discourse. The Scotti, he says, are ignorant of 
matrimony. 

Ammianus again, so it is claimed. Hence, given the date of Jerome's 
treatise, Ammianus finished Book x20 in the winter of 392/3.3 

The claim must be put under close scrutiny. First, the Huns: ‘semicrudis 
vescuntur carnibus’, says Jerome. Ammianus has ‘semicruda cuiusvis 
pecoris carne vescuntur’ (2. 3). The historian goes on to elucidate. The 
Huns warm up their meat by sitting on it when they ride, “fotu calefa- 
ciunt brevi’. That is a fable, or rather a misrepresentation.4 The other 
peoples to whom Jerome attributes the practice of eating half-raw flesh do 
not in fact belong to the category. Hence an imperfect reminiscence of 
Ammianus, generalized by Jerome.s 

By itself, this item about the Huns is not enough to prove that Jerome 
was familiar with Book x9cx1 as early as 393. Nor is it clear that the notion 
about barbarian feeding habits must derive from a written source. The 
Huns drove the Goths before them against the frontiers of the Empire. 
But, before long, bands of Huns are discovered among the other peoples.é 
Thus Ammianus mentions ‘Gothi Hunis Halanisque permixti’ (300. 16. 3). 


1 Ady. Iov. a. 7 (PL xo. 295 £.). 

2 It may not be inappropriate to quote Jerome in the paraphrase of Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, Ch. xxv. 

3 Maenchen-Helfen, 0.c. 398 f. 

* o.c. 397. The nomads put raw meat under their saddles to cure or prevent wounding of 
their mounts. 

3 o.c. 396 f. 

6 E. A. Thompson, Attila and the Huns (1948), 26. 
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That was in 378. In the next year Theodosius celebrated a victory over 
the same three peoples. And he proceeded to enlist them in the Roman 
army. Pacatus in the panegyric delivered before the Emperor in 389 is 
lavish with praise. Theodosius has enticed into service all the peoples of 
Scythia. The enemy is now an ally, obediently stationed in the cities of 
Pannonia: “Gothus ille et Chunus et Halanus respondebat ad nomen’. 

Sundry notions (correct or incorrect) about this strange and terrifying 
people, ‘Hunorum nova feritas’, might easily come to Jerome (and to 
others) well before 393. He says of the Huns as of other savage peoples 
‘semicrudis vescuntur carnibus’. What more natural? There is no point in 
appealing for contradiction to a famous banquet of Attila. 

The historian Gibbon made the same assumption. In preface to the 
Huns he produces a disquisition on the natives of Scythia and Tartary, 
with observations on nomad habits and diet drawn from the testimony of 
every age.3 Pieces of meat “which are disguised by the mode of European 
refinement, are exhibited in their naked and most disgusting simplicity .. 
the bleeding limbs are served, with very little preparation’. Further, 
describing the wars of the Chinese and the Huns, the alert and erudite 
inquirer quotes the lament of the princess consigned to pass her life with a 
barbarian husband, raw flesh her only food.* 

Enough of the Huns. Attacotti and Scotti are left to carry the whole 
weight of the argument. 

Two particulars. First, the cannibalism. The exponent of the hypothesis 
here under discussion sweeps away Jerome’s assertion in fine style. Jerome 
had been in Gaul, but he had never seen Attacotti there, still less their 
grisly banquets in the woods. Pure mendacity.s 

But why and whence the Attacotti? Jerome got the name (it is assumed) 
from Ammianus’ list of the barbarians that provoked disturbances at the 
beginning of the reign of Valentinian. Among them ‘Picti Saxonesque et 
Scotti et Attacotti Britannos aerumnis vexavere continuis’ (xxvi. 4. 5). 
The name is a clue. Jerome, apart from Ammianus, is the only extant 
author to register the Attacotti. Hence the source. 

Next, community of women among the Scotti: “Scottorum natio 
uxores proprias non habet . . . pecudum more lasciviunt’.° Jerome deviates 
in order to drag it in. Why does he do that? Plainly (it is argued) because 

1 Pan. lat. 1. 32. 4. 

2 In 449, as reported de visu by the historian Priscus (Thompson, o.c. 117). 

3 Gibbon, Ch. xxv1. 

4 viz., Hsi Chiin: ‘a tent is my house, / of felt are my walls; / raw flesh my food / with 


mare’s milk to drink’ (A. Waley, One Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems (Constable, 
1928), 53). S o.c. 398. 6 PL xxim. 296. 
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both peoples occurred together in Ammianus. But the historian has the 
bare name, nothing about the habits of the Scotti. No objection. Jerome 
from his excellent memory recalled what Caesar had said about plural 
matrimony among the inhabitants of Britain;! and Jerome therefore 
transferred the practice from Britons to Caledonians.? 

It is a fine-spun argument, woven from sundry assumptions. To be torn 
apart by no great effort. The author has not troubled to ask where Jerome 
in fact got his story about the cannibals. And he has failed to notice the 
second and significant passage in Ammianus where Attacotti and Scotti 
occur in conjunction (xxvu. 8. 5). That is important. 

The historian is about to narrate the British campaign of the elder 
Theodosius in 368. He had duly served up a digression on Britain when 
he recounted the actions of Constans. Superfluous, therefore, to recur to 
a subject already dealt with—‘ad ea quae digesta sunt semel revolvi 
superfluum duxi’ (8. 4). Therefore a brief statement only. As he says, 


iliud tamen sufficiet dici quod eo tempore Picti in duas gentes divisi, Dicaly- 
donas et Verturiones, itidemque Attacotti, bellicosa hominum natio, et Scotti 
per diversa vagantes multa populabantur. 


Safe deductions offer. Ammianus in the digression had already spread 
himself on the habits of Attacotti and Scotti. There was the stuff, if any- 
body wanted to know about Caledonia, in one of the books that have not 
survived. No warrant therefore for the notion that Jerome, lighting upon 
two names among others elsewhere in Ammianus (xxv. 4. $), was in- 
spired to combine sheer invention about cannibals with a reminiscence of 
Caesar, who was not a familiar author in that age. 

All for style and fervour, Jerome possessed inventive talents of a high 
order, with no inhibition or scruple. In this instance a vindication of his 
veracity is commended to the candid inquirer, albeit a redemption not 
complete. Jerome says that he saw Attacotti in Gaul. He went there as a 
young man, spending some time at Treveri.3 Attacotti may have been 
captured in Britain (or enlisted), and deported to the Continent after the 
campaign of 368. No novelty in Roman military procedures. And in fact 
auxiliary regiments of Attacotti happen to be registered later, in the 


t BO Vv. 14. 4. 

2 o.c. 399: ‘fortunately he remembered his Caesar’. It should have been added that Jerome 
in his other passage about the Scotti attributes the same habits to the Attacotti—‘Scottorum 
ct Attacottorum ritu . . . promiscuas uxores communes liberos habent’ (Epp. tx1x. 3, to 
(ccanus in 397). In each passage follows an allusion to Plato’s Republic. 

> Epp. ml. §; Vv. 2. Jerome was bom about 345. 
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Notitia Dignitatum.! Savages seen at their horrid banquets, that is Jerome's 
own contribution, and a fraudulent autopsy. 

Where did he get his ideas about the habits of Attacotti and Scotti? 
It is worth the asking. Two explanations offer. Perhaps talk at Treveri, 
evoked by the unlovely arrival of the deported Caledonians, perhaps the 
British digression in that book of Ammianus, which otherwise is gone 
beyond recall.2 A theme to engage a philosophic mind, with the regret 
that Jerome did not choose to bring the Caledonians into closer confron- 
tation with the Huns.3 

Attacotti and Scotti vacate the field. Only the Huns remain, devouring 
their half-cooked viands. To what end and purpose? Whether cogent to 
prove derivation and hence a date for Book xox of Ammianus, that is 
indeed a question. 

The three passages about the Huns occurring in later works of Jerome 
might be conceded, the earliest of them giving 396 as the terminus ante 
quem for the historian. The Adversus Iovinianum of 393 used to nail down 
the completion of the History to the winter preceding—that may well 
raise a doubt.* | 


Libanius’ letter of 392 both implies a recitation for the first time and 
carries the hope of more to come.’ Completion by that date of the books 
down to xxv seemed a plausible assumption, on various counts. If the 
new theory had to be accepted (it rests now on a single item, variously to 
be appraised), it would have repercussions. The corollary is to push those 
books back several years, to allow for the writing of xxvi-x0aa. Did an 
interval of time elapse between the two parts? How long in fact did the 
epilogue take? 

Theories based on an author’s rhythm of composition are notoriously 
vulnerable. All kinds of factors obtrude, some inherent, some extraneous. 
They should never be omitted from the reckoning. The case of Livy is 

t Not. Dig., Or. Ix. 29; Occ. V. 197; 200; VII. 24; 74; 78. 

2 ‘Whatever the source of Jerome’s story, it is a fair surmise that Ammianus had in fact 
ascribed both cannibalism and promiscuity to Scotti and Attacotti. The collocation was 
traditional. Strabo has it for the inhabitants of Ireland (rv, p. 201), the original and recent 
home of Scotti. 

3 ef. Gibbon, Ch. xxv (on the cannibalism): ‘we may contemplate, in the period of the 
Scottish history, the opposite extremes of savage and civilized life. Such reflections tend 
to enlarge the circle of our ideas; and to encourage the pleasing hope, that New Zealand 
may produce, in some future age, the Hume of the Southern Hemisphere.’ 

4 The theory of Maenchen-Helfen seems to have gone without scrutiny or challenge. It is 
approved by A. D. E. Cameron, JRS Liv (1964), 24; LV (1965), 244; LVI (1966), 38; H. T. 
Rowell, Ammianus Marcellinus, Soldier-Historian of the Late Roman Empire (1964), 29. 

$ 

p. II. 
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instructive. Some scholars have incautiously postulated a uniform and 
continuous output of the 142 books, hence computing an average per 
year. Method and results fail to convince.! 

Theories of another type make appeal to the impact of events on a 
writer. Not without reason if he is a political historian, but the procedure 
is delicate, entailing a double competence. Literary flair is not enough, and 
a vivid i imagination may be a menace. 

Certain passages in Ammianus can be adduced that concord nicely with 
the presumed period of the writing. Perhaps only coincidences. A 
historian has his facts and his subject, to be managed in his own fashion, 
sometimes with neglect of what is going on in the world. Moreover, time 
in its course may quickly enact something marvellously appropriate to a 
text that has already been written. The opening chapters in the Annales 
of Tacitus acquired a sharp relevance in the year when Hadrian came to 
the power.” 

Curiosity might be drawn to sundry pieces of Ammianus. For example, 
Isauria in Book x1v. There may have been an insurrection in 388 or 389.° 
Constantius coming to Rome evokes a set-piece, describing the pageantry, 
and also the monuments in their impact on the ruler:+ Theodosius visited 
the Eternal City (likewise for the first time) in the summer of 3809. 
Alexandria witnessed a great riot in 362 when Georgius the bishop was 
slain (xomm. 11. 3-11): the spring of 391 saw a small battle there, provoked 
by actions of the bishop Theophilus. Ammianus describes the shrine of 
Scrapis (xxi. 16. 12): it was demolished in the summer of the year. The 
historian furnishes a long excursus on the Huns and the Alani (s0cx. 2): 
the great and momentous invasion of the Huns came in 395. 

Curiosity had better be quelled. Only the Huns are worth a thought, 
in case somebody wanted to employ them when advocating 395 or 396 
as the date of Book xoxx1.5 


To resume. Literary influences or the impact of events upon an historian, 
that is a hazardous traffic. Some uncertainty may subsist about the date of 
Books xxvi-xxxt. As for the earlier portion, even were the allusion to 
Aurelius Victor, ‘multo post urbi praefectum’ Qox. 10. 6), to be waived 


' R. Syme, Harvard Studies tx1v (1959), 39 f. 

2 R. Syme, Tacitus (1958), 481 ff., cf. 771. 

3 p. 82. 4 xvi. 10. 4 ff, cf. p. 40. 

$ That in fact I consider the plausible date, on various grounds. The political situation in 
392-4 induced some scholars to put the termination precisely under Eugenius and not later. 
Thus ¢. 393, E. Stein, Geschichte des spdtromischen Reiches (1928), 332; W. Hartke, Rémische 
Kinderkaiser (1951), 67. 
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as an addition by the historian, the Serapeum (xxm. 16. 12) should place 
Book xxu anterior to the summer of 391. 

The inquiry can now proceed to discuss a number of passages in 
Ammianus, not all of them by any means to be claimed as directly in- 
fluencing the HA, but some as furnishing a general inspiration. And, 
before the end, other authors of the late fourth century will be brought 
in. Jerome recurs several times, for varied employ; and there will be 
mention of Symmachus, the Panegyricus of Pacatus, the Juvenalian 
scholia. Also sundry works of fiction, to illustrate the techniques of fabri- 
cation. By these means the attempt is made to put the author in his con- 
text, first literary, then social. 


V-EGYPT 


T IS ONLY RECENTLY that close scrutiny has been brought to bear 
on the relation between the historian and the biographer. Two essays 
have been presented. The first of them deals with Egypt. Ammianus 
visited the country; he discoursed at length on obelisks (xvi. 

4. I-17), he even gave the Greek translation (from a certain Hermapion) 
of the hieroglyphs on the obelisk which Constantius brought to Rome 
(4. 18-23); and he furnished a copious digression on Egypt (xxm. 15. 
I-16. 24). 

The HA for its part exhibits a lively interest in Egypt. In any event, the 
comparison might prove instructive. Derivation apart, the author of the 
HA may have had his own reasons—the appeal of the exotic, dislike of 
Egyptians, and perhaps the impact of contemporaneous events. 

Several passages about Egypt have been adduced by J. Schwartz.! As 
follows. Ammianus in Book 3c describes Julian’s sojourn at Antioch 
during his preparations for the Persian War. He went up Mount Casius 
and made sacrifice there; and he was able to exhibit clemency by pardon- 
ing a partisan of Constantius who exploited the occasion (xxm. 14. 4 f.). 
The next item in the narration is a dispatch from the governor of Egypt 
with tidings of good omen, nothing less than the discovery of the bull 
Apis (14. 6). After annotation on the sacred animal, the author is impelled 
to subjoin a long digression on Egypt, although, as he says, he had by no 
means neglected that topic previously when he dealt with Hadrian and 
with Severus (15. 1). 

Schwartz detects traces of this context in widely separated portions of 
the HA. Namely in the earliest of the biographies (as extant), and in the 
Quadrigae tyrannorum. First, the sacred bull. A reference to Apis is inserted 
into the account of Hadrian’s travels in the western provinces in 122: 
compositis in Brittania rebus transgressus in Galliam Alexandrina seditione 
turbatus quae mota est ob Apidem qui cum repertus esset post multos annos 
turbas inter populos creavit, apud quem deberet locari omnibus studiose 
certantibus (Hadr. 12. 1). 

This item, so Schwartz argues, is a reflection of Ammianus on Apis 


1 J. Schwartz, Bull. Fac. Lettres Strasbourg 1961, 169 ff. He assumes Books xv—xxv pub- 
lished before the end of 391, Books xxviocvi! completed in the winter of 392/3 (ib. 175); 
and he suggests that the HA was written between 392 and 394 (ib. 176). 
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(xxi. 14. 6 ff.). Confrontation of the two passages fails to convince. The 
only point they have in common is the time that elapsed (that was normal) 
before the animal could be discovered. As Ammianus says, ‘operosa 
quaesitum industria tandem post tempus inveniri potuisse’ (14. 6). But 
Ammianus gives no hint that the glad event might engender contention 
and disturbances (as is stated in the HA). That is a material discrepancy. 

The insertion in the HA calls for careful assessment. The bull was an 
exhibit as well as a blessing, not to be neglected by visitors of mark. The 
victor of Actium, to be sure, refused to go anywhere near it.! Germanicus 
Caesar was more accommodating. He offered food, which the animal 
declined, thus indicating no good outcome for the prince. Ammianus 
happens to record that story (14. 8). It is not in Tacitus, despite his full 
narration about Germanicus and expert interest in the religious antiquities 
of Egypt. The next episode shows Titus in Egypt after the fall of Jeru- 
salem, present at Memphis when Apis was consecrated.3 

The occasion was opportune. To inaugurate a new reign or anticipate 
the visit of a prince, zeal and artifice might accelerate the process of dis- 
covering Apis. Indeed, the epiphany registered in the HA, ‘post multos 
annos, ought to belong to the first months of Hadrian, where a stray 
notice of Cassius Dio puts a disturbance at Alexandria, quelled by a firm 
missive from the Emperor.* 

Where it stands, the passage in the Vita Hadriani is not only an insertion. 
It is out of place. Where does it come from? Either from the basic source 
(shoved in by afterthought or on revision) or from a subsidiary source. 
Observe, just before, the long piece that has been appended to Hadrian’s 
sojourn in Britain: the Prefect of the Guard and the secretary ab epistulis 
dismissed, Hadrian’s opinions about his wife, his practice of espionage, 
and an anecdote in support.5 

The conclusion is clear. In the main line of the Vitae (down to Caracalla) 
the author is a compiler, crude and hasty, seldom caring or requiring to 
invent. The Apis in the Vita Hadriani is not one of his fabrications. 


Second, a particular in a later passage of the Vita Hadriani. Retailing in 


t Suetonius, Divus Aug. 93; Dio LI. 16. 5. 

2 cf. Tacitus on Serapis: ‘origo dei nondum nostris auctoribus celebrata’ (Hist. 1v. 83. 1). 
The Roman consular and priest decided to have the doom of Germanicus darkly announced, 
not by the behaviour of an animal in Egypt, but by the reputable oracle of Apollo at Claros 
(Ann. 0. $4. 4). 

3 Suetonius, Divus Titus §. 3. 

4 Dio txix. 8. 14, cf. Boissevain ad loc. 

S Hadr. 11.3 ff., cf. R. Syme, Tacitus (1958), 779. 
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a scrappy abbreviation his last journey, the biographer takes the Emperor 
from Syria to Egypt (which he reached in 130) and leaves him there, on 
the decease of Antinous. This section, on Syria and Egypt (14. 1-7), 
carries only five items. (1) Hadrian’s detestation of Antioch and his 
alleged design of humbling that city by separating Phoenice from Syria 
Coele. (2) The outbreak of the Jewish war, with its cause (inserted too 
early). (3) Hadrian on Mount Casius, observing the sunrise and making a 
sacrifice. (4) The journey to Pelusium by way of Arabia, and Hadrian’s 
handsome restoration of the tomb of Pompeius. (5) The death of Anti- 
nous, with annotation on that person (14. 6-7). Following on that the 
biographer passes to Hadrian’s personality and tastes—nothing on the 
Jewish War or the rest of the peregrinations that terminated in 134. 

The Egyptian strand where Pompeius was buried had a proper appeal 
for the historian, the poet, the tourist. Beside it was a low hill, near the 
lake Serbonitis on the way to Pelusium.! It bore the same name as the 
mountain near Antioch—the tall mountain rising abruptly from the sea, 
over five thousand feet. Some authors confuse the two elevations. Thus 
Pomponius Mela, who states that the rising sun can be seen from the top 
of Egyptian Casius at the fourth watch of the night. Not, however, the 
Vita Hadriani, which does not name the Egyptian hill—‘Pelusium venit et 
Pompei tumulum magnificentius exstruxit’ (14. 4). 

Ammianus in the excursus on Egypt registers cursorily “Cassium ubi 
Pompei sepulcrum est Magni’ (x01. 16. 3). Schwartz makes the suggestion 
that the HA was influenced by this reference. It is not easy to discern how 
or why.? 

The HA curtails its basic source—but also supplements it (less often). 
However, there is no sign of an addition, and no reason to suppose that the 
source omitted either Hadrian’s ascent of Mount Casius in Syria or his 
repair of Pompeius’ tomb. How and why should those engaging particu- 
lars be left out? Nor do the facts stand in question. 

The Emperor had a disposition to climb high mountains to contemplate 

t For the situation, Strabo xvi, p. 760. Strictly speaking in ‘Arabia’, not in Egypt, cf. 
Mela 1. ro. 61; mt. 8. 74; Pliny, NH v. 68. 

2 Mela 1. 10. 61. Pliny correctly reports that phenomenon for Syrian Casius (NH v. 80), 
but A is in error: ‘Lucifer a Casia prospexit rupe diemque / misit in Aegyptum’ 
ie His Laan are ‘le Casios a été d’autant plus aisément cité qu’il y a pu avoir confusion 
entre le Casios proche d’Antioche et le Casios proche de Pelusium’ (0.c. 171). Schwartz 
would appear to be assuming that the HA named Egyptian Casius (which it therefore got 
from Ammianus). That is not so: only Pelusium and ‘Pompei tumulus’. Schwartz goes on 


to discredit Hadrian’s visit, as reported in the Vita Hadriani. But the fact is confirmed by 
Cassius Dio (xmx. 11. r £.), which he neglects. 
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the rising of the sun, as he showed earlier when he visited Sicily (13.3). 
Mount Casius in Syria he had ascended previously, at least once, as witness 
the dedication and the epigram, before or during the Parthian War of 
Trajan.! And he was susceptible to the claims of historic piety. The 
honour that Hadrian on his journey paid to the memory of Magnus, and 
a one-line epigram of point and power, are reported by Cassius Dio.? No 
need, therefore, to invoke Ammianus. 


Third, and more plausible, towards the end of the compilation: the 
Egyptian matter in the biography of Saturninus, one of the four pre- 
tenders mustered in the Quadrigae tyrannorum. The author hits off the 
Egyptian national character in a string of epithets, 


ventosi furibundi iactantes iniuriosi atque adeo vani, liberi, novarum rerum 
usque ad cantilenas publicas cupientes, versificatores epigrammatarii mathema- 
tici haruspices medici 

(7. 4). 


Among them, he proceeds, are Christians and Samaritans and persons 
ever hostile to the existing order; and, to support his estimate, he cites a 
letter from Hadrian to his sister’s husband Servianus (8. 1-10). The docu- 
ment, after remarks on the votaries of the different religions, echoes the 
end of the passage quoted above by affirming ‘nemo . . . non mathematicus, 
non haruspex, non aliptes’ (8. 3). He again sums up the Egyptians as 
‘genus hominum seditiosissimum vanissimum iniuriosissimum’ (8. 5). 
Then he passes at once to Alexandria, but without naming the city— 
‘civitas opulenta dives fecunda, in qua nemo vivat otiosus’ (8. 5). There 
follows an account of the various industries and occupations (glass, paper, 
linen, etc.), ending with the one divinity whom all adore, whatever may 
be their ostensible creed. It is money—‘unus illis deus nummus est’ (8. 6). 

There is much more to be said about the notorious Letter of Hadrian. 
For present purposes, it is expedient to concentrate on the derivation 
claimed by Schwartz from Ammianus’ digression. 

After a long description of the land of Egypt, its marvels and its fauna 
(xxm. 15. 1-16. 6), the historian deals with Alexandria (16. 7-22). He 
explains the situation of the city and its notable monuments, he passes on 
to its famous men, beginning with Aristarchus (16. 16). Then its ex- 
cellence even in his own time—‘ne nunc quidem in eadem urbe doctrinae 
variae silent’. He mentions geometry and music, next astronomy and also 


Y Anth. Pal. vi. 332. 2 Dio xix. 11. 1, cf. Anth. Pal. rx. 402. 
3 Ch. XI. 
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astrology— ‘super his scientiam callent quae fatorum vias ostendit’ (16. 17). 
Then an especial word of praise for the medical school (16. 18). Finally, 
he alludes to the primordial role of Egypt in the sciences (16. 19 f.), with 
the names of Greek sages thence deriving their wisdom: Pythagoras, 
Anaxagoras, Solon, Plato (16. 21 f.). 

Subjoined is a brief note on the native Egyptians (16. 23). He describes 
their physical appearance. As for their character, vivacious and con- 
tcntious—ad singulos motus excandescentes, controversi et reposcones 
acerrimi. He adds that they are proud to exhibit scars incurred by 
punishment for the refusal to pay taxes; and no torture can compel a 
hardened brigand of that clime to disclose his name. 


It must be asked, how close is the resemblance between the digression 
and the HA. Certain contrasts are patent. Ammianus furnishes no hint. of 
the various religions in Egypt or the busy industry of Alexandria: they 
arc the salient features in the Letter of Hadrian. Ammianus refers to the 
practice of astrology and medicine at Alexandria (16. 17 f.), whereas to 
the HA all Egyptians are ‘mathematici haruspices medici’ (7. 4, cf. 8. 3). 
Ammianus draws a sharp distinction between Alexandria and the native 
Egyptians, putting the latter in a note at the end. But the HA seems to 
generalize characteristics properly belonging to the population of the 
metropolis, such as their seditious songs, ‘novarum rerum usque ad 
cantilenas publicas cupientes’ (7. 4). 

What most struck Ammianus in the native character was contentious- 
ness and recalcitrance. They are ‘controversi et reposcones’ (16. 23). The 
word ‘reposco’ is rare and perhaps unique. For his conception one will 
compare an earlier passage about Egyptians—‘genus hominum contro- 
versum et adsuetudine perplexius litigandi semper laetissimum, maxime- 
que avidum multiplicatum reposcere’ (xxu. 6. 1).! 

Therefore the case is not quite proved. None the less the notion 
is attractive that the biographer remembered something in general about 
Amumianus’ digression—and was inspired to give his own view about 
Egyptians, with his own predilections and emphasis.” 

Nor will one neglect that interest in Egypt already revealed in the 


t The HA notes violence in Egypt arising from trivial quarrels (Tyr. trig. 22. 1 f.), and 
alverts repeatedly on rabid fanaticism: ‘furiosi ac dementes’ (22. 1); ‘furor’ and ‘familiaris 
(uror’ (22. 3); ‘Aegyptiorum incitatus furore’ (Quadr. tyr. 3. 1); ‘furibundi’ (7. 4). That is 
not in conflict with Ammianus’ view—but the emphasis is different. 

2 That is to say, the HA might be influenced by Ammianus when writing pure fiction. 
Not, however, when compiling the Vita Hadriani. The author had more facts than he re- 
uired—and he abbreviated. 
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Quadrigae tyrannorum by various fabrications touching the usurper Firmus. 
This person (whom the HA alleges to come from Seleucia) is described as 
a merchant prince. He built for himself a house of glass cubes, held 
together by bitumen; and, such were his resources, he proclaimed that he 
could maintain an army on his paper and glue (3. 2). Firmus entertained 
relations of trade with the Blemmyes and the Saraceni, and he often sent 
merchant ships to India (3. 3). His physique and habits are delineated— 
for one thing, he would eat an ostrich a day (4. 2). Further engaging 
particulars are vouchsafed on the authority of ‘Aurelius Festivus, libertus 
Aureliani’ (6. 2): Firmus would swim among crocodiles (greased with 
theix fat), elephants he rode and hippopotami, and he was conveyed, or 
rather flown, on the backs of huge ostriches. 


VI- MAGIC AND TREASON 


HB OTHER ATTEMPT to show derivation from Ammianus 
concerns magic, amulets, and incrimination for treasonable 
practices. High and low, Christian or pagan, the whole age was 
dominated by the fear of supernatural forces, by the craving 
to ascertain future events through black arts or the science of astrology. 

Emperors knew their position to be precarious, and the nature of 
Constantius was prone to anxiety and suspicions. His apprehensions are 
revealed in three edicts forbidding sorcery and divination in any form: 
two in 357, the third in the next year, sanctioning the application of tor- 
ture to persons of rank.! Hence delation, intrigue, and judicial murders. 

The matter engages the earnest attention of Ammianus, himself a 
believer in destiny and prediction. It emerges in his narrative in 359 and 
furnishes two long episodes later on. 

First, the prosecutions in 359 (XIX. 12. 3-18). The ancient oracle at 
Abydus in the Thebaid was still being consulted. Questions and the res- 
ponses were reported to Constantius, who at once instructed Paulus, 
‘Tartareus ille notarius’, to make an investigation. The city of Scythopolis 
was chosen for convenience, half-way between Alexandria and Antioch, 
where the principal suspects resided. The court sent two notables into exile; 
but two men of intrepid composure secured acquittal. The one was a poet, 
the other a philosopher (who had been subjected to torture). 

The second episode is registered by Ammianus under the year 368, 
with a cautious and solemn exordium. It is narrated at great length—and 
with no little obscurity (oxcvm. 1. 1-57). The scene was Rome, the main 
agent and instigator (so he argues) being Maximinus, that terrible Pan- 
nonian. The calamities had a trivial beginning—poison, then the use of 
magic to seduce a woman. A sequence of adulteries is brought to light, 
along with various other offences which involved men of birth and 
standing, among them members of the great Anician house. Some of the 
prosecutions ended in death or exile; and a young nobleman, Lollianus, 


! C.Th. rm. 16. 4-6. The first of them runs: ‘nemo haruspicem consulat aut mathe- 
maticum, nemo hariolum. augurum et vatum prava confessio conticescat. Chaldaci ac magi 
ct ccteri, quos maleficos ob facinorum magnitudinem vulgus appellat, nec ad hanc partem 
aliquid moliantur. sileat omnibus perpetuo divinandi curiositas. etenim supplicium capitis 
ferct gladio ultore prostratus quicumque iussis obsequium denegaverit.’ | 
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was executed for having copied out a book of sorceries. Such were the 
tribulations ‘quae decolorabant speciem urbis aeternae’ (1. 36). 

Third, at Antioch in 371 (xxx. I. §—42; 2. I-20). The thing began with 
disclosures made by an astrologer. Another man reported the divination 
employed by a group of persons to discover the name of the next emperor. 
It began with the letters “Theo-’. They had sought no further, assuming 
it to be “Theodorus’. That consigned the ruin of an innocent man along 
with the guilty; and Eutropius, the proconsul of Asia, was accused of com- 
plicity, but acquitted. Further inquiries were used to incriminate two 
conspicuous friends of Julian. Alypius (alleged a poisoner) went into exile, 
and the philosopher Maximus suffered the penalty of death. 


The first of these three episodes carries an item relevant to the HA, so it 
has been claimed. After telling what happened to the four named persons 
who were put on trial at Scythopolis, Ammianus states that prosecutions 
proliferated, a number of persons being executed after torture. No names, 
he is portentously vague, and he seems to exaggerate grossly when he 
goes on to denounce the triviality of the charges: a man might be con- 
demned to death for wearing amulets against ailments or for passing among 
graveyards at night. The vital phrase is 


siqui remedia quartanae vel doloris alterius collo gestaret 
(xix. 12. 14). 


A similar phrase occurs in the HA. It is appended to a note about con- 
demnations for treason which the author has inserted in his abbreviated 
account of Caracalla’s movements in 213 and 214: 


damnati sunt eo tempore qui urinam in eo loco fecerunt in quo statuae aut 
imagines erant principis et qui coronas imaginibus eius dextraxerunt ut alias 
ponerent, damnatis et qui remedia quartanis tertianisque collo adnexa gesta- 
runt (Carac. 5. 7). 


The parallel had been known for some time but was not accorded any 
importance.! Straub has recently given the matter full treatment.? 
Offences like the first two might entail a charge of maiestas from the early 
days of the Empire. There is abundant evidence.? And any sort of tam- 
pering with an imperial statue came under the law.* What of the third 

1 W. Reusch, Klio, Beiheft xxv (1931), 33. He was content to register the parallel. 


2 J. Straub, Heidnische Geschichtsapologetik in der christlichen Spdtantike (1963), 53 ff. 

3 Duly furnished by Straub, o.c. 53 ff. 

4 Dig. xtvm. 4. 6; ‘qui statuas aut imagines imperatoris iam consecratas conflaverint 
aliudve quid simile admiserint lege Iulia maiestatis tenentur’. Compare the abortive 
prosecutions reported by Tacitus, Ann. 1. 73 f. 
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item? To wear prophylactic amulets was in itself normal at any time: 
nobody would wish to indict the practice—nobody, that is to say, before 
the reign of terror under Constantius, and even then Ammianus, who 
eschews documentation, may be exaggerating. Caracalla was afraid of 
magic.! But nothing indicates that Caracalla proceeded in his fears to this 
ludicrous extremity.” 

The HA therefore echoes. Ammianus, even verbally. Such is the 
argument of Straub. Caution is in place.3 None the less, the parallel is 
disturbing. And at the lowest the item as reproduced in the HA cannot 
be accepted as a fact about Caracalla. 

Nor can the resemblance be disposed of. Standard texts, reproducing 
the Codex Palatinus, read ‘remedia . . . collo adnexa’. Thus Peter and Hohl. 
There is, to be sure, the nenasGan: ‘adnexas’ for ‘adnexa’. That is to say, 
‘adnexas (sc. coronas)’. Hence the translation ‘some were even condemned 
for wearing them (i.e. the garlands) around their necks as preventives’.4 

That is no help, but an imported absurdity. First, to remove a garland 
from an emperor’s statue was plain treason. To take it and wear it was 
only to advertise the offence without affecting the penalty. Second, 
amulets to hang about the neck are by their nature portable, permanent, 
inoffensive, not hampering a man’s daily life and occupations.5 A ‘corona’ 


lifted from a statue does not fit the bill. 


t Dio Lxxvil. 15. 3 ff.; 17. 2; 18. 4; Herodian Iv. 12. 3 fff. 

2 Constantine, proscribing ‘magicae artes’, made an exception for practices designed to 
protect crops’ or human health—‘nullis vero criminationibus implicanda sunt remedia 
humanis quaesita corporibus’ (C.Th. rm. 16. 3). 

3 Thus A. Chastagnol, though sympathetic, doubts the use of Ammianus (Latomus .oat 
(1963), 880). 

4 That is the Loeb text and translation. A. D. E. Cameron has recently criticised Straub’s 
interpretation and rejected his conclusions (JRS tv (1965), 244). As he understands the 
matter, Caracalla executed people who ‘removed the garlands from his own statues and wore 
them round their necks to protect them against malaria’. This, as he points out, was clearly 
treason—they were not condemned simply for wearing amulets. 

The critic does not quote the Latin or discuss the textual point. He was using (it appears) 
the Loeb text. That has, ‘adnexas (sc. coronas)’. But Straub was operating with ‘adnexa’, i.e. 
amulets. In vindication of Straub see now A. Alf6ldi, Jahrbuch ftir Antike und Christen- 
tum vun/rx (1965/6), 83 f. 

$ The regular verb is ‘adnecto’, cf. Valerius Maximus m. 5. 6: ‘remedia . . . adnexa’; 
Macrobius 1. 6. 17: ‘ut cordis figuram in bulla ante pectus adnecterent’. 
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VIl- THE VITA CARACALLAE 


USPICION ONCE AROUSBD, it will be well to look at the context 
of the passage about amulets. The Caracalla occupies a significant 
place in the main series of the earlier imperial biographies (as 
distinguished from the Vitae dealing with princes and pretenders). 

The author has been compiling from a biographical source, as is manifest. 
That writer, Ignotus, went no further than 217, so it may be conjectured.! 
A suitable termination. If that is so, the author of the HA would soon be 
in need of other expedients, among them the use of Greek sources. In 
consonance therewith, but without avowal of any change in method, the 
Vita of the next ruler, Macrinus, leads off with a programmatic preface. 
None of the main Vitae so far had been equipped with that device. 

Ignotus was more copious.than the compiler required. As has been de- 
monstrated above, he savagely curtailed the journey of Hadrian from Syria 
to Egypt, and he refused to relate the sequel. Again, bringing Septimius 
Severus to Egypt, he leaves him there, with the observation ‘longum est 
minora persequi’.. He then turns aside to furnish a summary of the whole 
reign, taken from a different and more concise author.? 

Fatigue and impatience are also disclosed in the Vita Caracallae. Every- 
thing from 213 to the Emperor's death in 217 gets reported in a scrappy 
fashion, barely intelligible (5 f.). That is, the campaigns in Germany and 
the Danubian lands, the progress through Thrace, the journey to Asia, 
Syria, and Egypt, the Parthian War. 

At the same time sundry trivial and disturbing items have been in- 
serted. Not only the magical amulets (5. 7). The sentence preceding 
carries an inept fabrication: Caracalla assumed the cognomen “Germanicus’ 
to celebrate a victory over Germans, ‘vel ioco vel serio, ut erat stultus et 
demens, adserens si Lucanos vicisset Lucanicum se appellandum’” (s. 6). 
That type of joke recurs later on. Aurelian, proclaimed “Carpicus’ by the 
Senate, ‘mandasse ioco fertur: superest, p.c., ut me etiam Carpisclum voce- 
tis. carpisclum enim genus calciamenti esse satis notum est’ (Aur. 30. 4 f.). 

‘Lucanicus’ deserves a brief note. According to Ammianus, it was 
among the peculiar names borne by disreputable members of the Roman 


' For this source, pp. 92, 177. 
2 Sev. 17. §-19. 4. That is, from Aurelius Victor, cf. p. 106. 
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plebs—‘Lucanicus cum Porclaca et Salsula, similesque innumeri’ (xvi. 
4. 28). The word means ‘sausage’, derived from that region of Italy which 
brought the product into lasting fame. 

It is a standard jest. “Lucanicus’ is one of the five witnesses who sign the 
Testamentum Porcelli, that piece of schoolboy humour which, to judge by 
its language, belongs to the fourth century.! Jerome mentions it twice.” 
The testator bears the suitable name, ‘M. Grunnius Corocotta’. Fancies of 
this sort were not far from the author’s mind. The young prince Geta, we 
are informed, was in the habit of putting to the grammatici questions about 
animal noises—‘velut agni balant, porcelli grunniunt, palumbes minurriunt’ 
etc.. (Geta 5. 4). That recalls and parodies Suetonius, the master- 
biographer, telling how the emperor on the island vexed the grammatici. 
He asked “what song the Sirens sang or what name Achilles assumed when 
he hid himself among women,’3 

The name ‘Lucanicus’ merely brings one into the ambit of schoolboys 
and their instructors. The author (many signs betray it) was himself a 
scholasticus who conceived higher ambitions. That is a theme which calls 
for proper exploitation.* 


Not but what Ammianus might still be looked for in the Vita Caracallae. 
The Emperor set out on his war against the Parthians ‘per Cadusios et 
Babylonios’ (6. 4). Both items are absurd. Why the Cadusii? That people, 
dwelling beside the Caspian, seldom came within the horizon of Roman 
writers.5 But they occur once again in the HA, among the fabrications: 
a letter to Sapor, the Persian monarch, from ‘Velenus, rex Cadusiorum’ 
(Val. 2). The context will repay inspection.® 

The Cadusii happen to crop up in Ammianus’ digression on the Persian 
dominions (cam. 6. 13). The contrary would surprise. Writers on 
yeography tend to take over and dish up a medley of traditional infor- 
mation and obsolete terminology. The Cadusii are a prime specimen. It is 
suitable that Pomponius Mela should not pass them by.7 In Strabo they 
occur seven times, in two of the instances conjoined with the Gelae.® In 

' W. Kroll, P-W v aA. 1020 f. The phrase ‘de Tebeste ad Tergeste’ occurring in the 
‘Testanentum is not sufficient to support African authorship. The text may be found at the 
end of Buecheler’s Petronii Satirae (Berlin, 1882). 

2 Jcrome, Comm. in Is. 40.27, Praef. (PL xoav. 409): ‘testamentum autem Grunnii Coro- 
cottae porcelli decantant in scholis puerorum agmina cachinnantium’. Cf. Contra Rufinum 
. 17 (PL xoam. 412). 

3 Suetonius, Tib. 70. 3. 4 Ch. XXVI. 

3 cf. TLL, Onom. 11. 6 p. 42. 

7 Mela t. 2. 13: ‘Massagetae Cadusit Hyrcani beri’. : 

® Strabo x1, p. $08; 510. 
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fact, two names for one people. That is clear from Pliny—‘Gaeli quos 
Graeci Cadusios appellavere’.! The province Gilan in northern Persia 
perpetuates their name.” 

No Cadusii elsewhere in the narrative portions of Ammianus, but the 
Gelani. When Sapor in 358 launched his diplomatic offensive against 
Constantius, he was returning from a successful campaign in the north, 
concluded by a treaty ‘cum Chionitis et Gelanis, omnium acerrimis 
bellatoribus’ (xvu. 5. 1). A valuable notice. No other writer has the 
Chionitae. Their monarch Grumbates was with Sapor at the siege of 
Amida in 359 (xvul. 6. 22 etc.). 


The occurrence of Cadusii in the HA merely proves that the author is 
not drawing upon an historical source contemporaneous with the cam- 
paigns of Caracalla: the Cadusii are literary and obsolete. Rather a vague 
reminiscence from geography or fable. When compiling the Vita Cara- 
callae the author did not have his mind fixed on the period he was narrating. 
For example, he twice applies to Caracalla’s bodyguards the term ‘pro- 
tectores’ (Carac. 5. 8; 7. 1). That is an anachronism as in the next and only 
other instance: the Emperor Gordian after his proclamation was escorted 
from Thysdrus to Carthage by a bodyguard, according to Herodian.3 The 
HA, translating that author, calls them ‘protectores’ (Maximin. 14. 4). An 
anachronism; and also an error, for the protectores who emerge about the 
middle of the third century are not personal guardsmen of a ruler but 
staff officers.4 They are common in the pages of Ammianus. The historian 
had been one of them. 

Moreover, the HA produces.a campaign against the Goths (10. 6). That 
is nonsense. Several of the notices in the HA concerning that people excite 
suspicion. Claudius and Probus are presented with victories over the 
Greuthungi (Claud. 6. 2; Prob. 18. 2), another name for the Ostrogoths. 
The Greuthungi otherwise first emerge in the pages of Ammianus under 
the year 367 (xxvu. 5. 6, etc.).5 Mentions of the Alani might also inspire 
doubt, more than once.® 

As concerns Goths and Alani, no disquisition on the HA can easily 


! Pliny, NH vt. 48. 2 Weissbach, P-W vu. 986 f. 

3 Herodian vu. 6. 2. 

4 Fora brief, clear, and exemplary statement about the protectores see H. I. Bell and others, 
The Abinnaeus Archive (1962), ro f. 

$ cf. P. Damerau, Klio, Beiheft xx0am (1934), 66, reproducing views of Alféldi; J. Straub, 
Studien zur Historia Augusta (1952), 30 f. 

6 viz., Gordian’s defeat ‘in campis Philippis’ (Gord. 34. 4); Aurelian’s triumph (Aur. 33. 
4); booty taken ‘sive ex Alanis sive ex aliqua alia gente incertum est (Prob. 8. 3). 
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avoid the extraction of Maximin the Thracian. He came from the semi- 
savages of inner Thrace, according to Herodian.! The HA, improving on 
that source, transplants the natal village to the vicinity of the Danube, 
assigning him ‘barbari’ for parents: the father a Goth, the mother a woman 
of the Alani. Further, some corroborative detail. When Maximin in loyal 
vexation after the death of Caracalla gave up the service and went home, 
he traded with the Goths across the river and exchanged gifts with his 
friends the Alani. And the HA supplies the names of Maximin’s parents. 
They were ‘Micca’ and “Hababa’ (Maximin. 1. 5 £,, cf. 4. 4). 

The fable is loaded with a double charge. First, what might be the time 
and epoch of a writer who casually assumes that Goths and Alani were 
situated together beside the Danube ?2 Second, bogus names and characters. 
Easy credence in the parentage of Maximin has had startling repercussions. 
The Thracian is hailed as “the first German on the imperial throne.’3 That 
divagation encountered sharp criticism.4 Which, however, did not avail to 
curb it. The thing goes on, spawning bibliography.5 Further, “Micca’ and 
‘Hababa’ are not only plausible as Gothic and Alanic names (it is con- 
tended), but authentic.® 

Meanwhile, another fable, which. is retailed in the ever-valuable 
Quadrigae, earns scant attention or none at all—‘Hunila’ the Gothic princess, 
married to the usurper Bonosus (15. 4 ff.). Aurelian in a letter to “Gallonius 
Avitus’ (described as ‘legatus Thraciarum’) instructs him to furnish the 
bride with a dowry. She belonged to a company of ladies who had been 
established in one place, in groups of seven for economy, as Aurelian 
reminds the governor—‘scripseram ut optimates Gothicas apud Perin- 
thum conlocares’ (15. 6). Why Perinthus? The author seldom bothers to 
employ place-names in his fictions. This time, a surprise. There was in fact 
a station called “Gothi’ outside Perinthus on the road westwards.7 What 

1 Herodian vi. 8. 1: 76 prev yévos ray evdoratrw Opaxdy xai putoBapBapwr. 

2 H. Dessau invoked the fable to support his dating (Hermes xoav (1889), 359 f.). E. Hohl 
supposed that Herodian’s utfoBapBdpwy was in fact the source of the pair of names in 
the HA (Newe Jahrbicher xooam (1914), 708; Klio xxxtv (1942), 264 ff.). Approved in 
PIR?, H 1. 

3 F, Altheim, Die Soldatenkaiser (1939), 246 ff. 

4 W. Ensslin, Rh. Mus. xc (1941), 1 ff; E. Hobl, Klio xxv (1942), 264; Rh. Mus. xca 
(1942), 164 ff. 

S cf. A. Bellezza, Massimino il Trace (1964), 8-35; 228-230. That scholar, who believes 
in the existence both of ‘Julius Capitolinus’ and his source ‘Junius Cordus’ (ib. 34 f.), 
supports Altheim against his critics. 

6 A. Bellezza, o.c. 22 f. 

7 The Geogr. Ravennas registers “Eraclia Perinthon’, then ‘Eraclia Gothis’ (v. 12, cf. Guido 
107). Duly noted by Oberhummer, with its relevance to the item in the HA, which he 
dismissed as ‘apokryph’ (P—W xx. 808, cf. 809). 
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then follows? A Gothic settlement may be assumed near Perinthus. Its 
date and origin is another matter. 

Perhaps the name is a vestige of history—the Goths spent some time 
encamped there after the Battle of Adrianople, ‘fixis iuxta Perinthum 
castris, as Ammianus records (x0cxI. 16. 3). Otherwise a measure taken 
by Theodosius when he established them in Thrace four years later. In 
any event, no vindication of anything in the missive of Aurelian—and 
‘Hunila’ is a joke.! 


Fictitious characters proliferate in the HA. They are among the best of 
clues, and they clamour to be classified by type and provenance.? Names 
from books influence authors. It is worth inquiring whether one or two 
specimens in the HA might not have been suggested by a reading of 
Ammianus. In isolation they would not amount to much, or justify the 
effort. Another matter, if such names happen to turn up in contexts 
which, for one reason or another, might be supposed to appeal to the 
author, leaving a trace, however faint, in his memory. 

As will later emerge, the author was captivated by nomenclature and 
prone to exploit it in manifold ways. Even if the search in Ammianus 
should prove illusory in the main, the episodes now to be put under 
scrutiny are variously remunerative. In the first place, Persia. 


I p. 134. 2 Ch. XXV. 


VIII: ROME AND PERSIA 


MMIANUS ACCORDS HANDSOME TREATMENT to Persia: several 

long narrations, as was proper, also an ample digression (xa. 

6. 1-88). Since his infancy, strained relations between the two 

powers had prevailed, or open war. Peace was disturbed 

before the death of Constantine; desultory warfare ensued in the early 

years of Constantius’ reign (with three sieges of Nisibis); and towards its 

end in 359 occurred Sapor’s great invasion, culminating in the capture 

of Amida. In this year begin the historian’s personal experiences of war- 

fare in Mesopotamia. They come to an end with the failure of Julian’s 
ambitious enterprise. 

Sapor was not for long appeased by the territories he extorted from 
Julian’s successor. Quarrels arose about Armenia, and Valens undertook 
an expedition. Yet an accommodation emerged at last. Theodosius in 387, 
in constraint on other fronts, made a firm pact with the Persians. 

The orator Pacatus, acclaiming at Rome the advent of the Emperor in 
the summer of 389, mentions a Persian embassy that brought precious 
gifts: gems and silks and elephants.! Pacatus alleges homage rendered by a 
monarch who had previously set himself up as an equal, and he duly 
celebrates the ‘obsequium’ of the Persian. The truth was very different. 
An ostensible partition of Armenia between Rome and Persia surrendered 
almost all of that country. Thus terminated a period of more than forty 
years’ hostility. 

Persian amity finds advertisement in an entertaining anecdote. Two 
Persian noblemen came to Mediolanum and, after presenting their 
compliments to Theodosius, departed the next day for Rome in order to 
gct a sight of the great and powerful Petronius Probus, the pride of the 
Roman ‘aristocracy.? 


When Theodosius made his triumphal entry in 389, the like had not 
been seen since Constantius in 357. That occasion inspired Ammianus to 
a grandiose set-piece (xvi. 10. 4 ff.). The armed procession is portrayed 


! Pan. lat. u. 22. $: “gemmis sericoque praebendo, ad hoc triumphalibus beluis in tua 
esseda suggerendis’. 

4 Paulinus, Vita Ambrosii 25. Presumably in 389, but perhaps in 390: the last notice of 
Petronius Probus among the living. 
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in vivid detail and theatrical phrase. First the dragon standards billowing 
in the wind and hissing angrily.! Then the cavalry, ‘catafracti equites quos 
clibanarios dictitant’, sheathed in their close-fitting metal, and looking 
like statues.2 Constantius high in his car, with fixed gaze, immobile and 
hieratic, was also a kind of statue, ‘tamquam figmentum hominis’. 

The historian goes on to describe the mass of immemorial glories 
which the master of the world contemplated for the first time, ‘miracu- 
lorum densitate praestrictus’. There stood the Capitolium, there the 
Amphitheatre (human eye could scarcely reach to its summit), there the 
Pantheum. Each monument in its turn seemed unsurpassable (10. 14). 

When Constantius came to the Forum of Trajan, ‘singularem sub omni 
caelo structuram’, he was smitten with amazement, and with a sense of 
impotence. The best he could think of was to have an equestrian statue of 
himself, like that of Trajan. Whereupon Hormisdas the Persian threw in 
a remark: Constantius’ horse would require a stable of equivalent dimen- 
sions. In conclusion, the Emperor avowed that all he saw excelled in 
splendour the repute; and he decided to mark his visit by an obelisk in 
the Circus Maximus (10. 17). 

The portrayal of Ammianus achieves a classic validity. It deserved to 
excite emulation in a later age: the pomp of military entry to a capital 
city and the impression produced by the monuments of a glorious past 
upon one who came in pride like Constantius—though not wholly as a 
conqueror.3 

The HA also supplies a set-piece of pageantry, namely the decennalia of 
Gallienus (Gall. 8 £.).4 It begins in dignity and splendour, the Emperor 
leading the procession to the Capitol, ‘inter togatos patres’. There were 
torches and candles, white oxen and lambs, and the ten elephants “qui 
tum Romae erant’, and so on—down to actors in state carriages and 
mimic boxers. A Virgilian reminiscence interrupts—‘omnes viae ludis 
strepituque et plausibus personabant’ (8. 4).5 Then the procession resumes, 
with a mention of dragon standards, also emblems of the Roman collegia, 
of the temples, of the legions (8. 6). Next, groups of people dressed ar to 
impersonate foreign captives—‘ibant praeterea gentes simulatae’ (8. 7).° 


t Quoted above, p. 16. > Above, p. 15. 

3 Ch. de Gaulle, Mémoires de Guerre 0 (1956), 313: ‘a chaque pas que je fais sur !’axe le 
plus illustre du monde, il me semble que les gloires du passé s’associent 4 celle d’aujourd’hui. 
Sous ]’Arc’ ete. 

4 A piece of invention, cf. A. Alfélidi, Rom. Mitt. xixx (1934), 90 f.; Jarhrbuch fir Antike 
und Christentum vin/rx (1965/6), 78 ff. 

5 cf. Aen. vil. 717: ‘laetitia ludisque viae plausuque fremebant’ (the triumph of 29 B.C.). 

6 One observes the hexameter rhythm. It is appropriate, even if not an echo, by contrasted 
parody, of Aen. vail. 722: ‘incedunt victae longo ordine gentes’. 
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Bathos and parody quickly take over. Gallienus did not respond to the 
majesty of the occasion. He was frivolous, ‘obstupefacto voluptatibus 
corde’. He asked with impatience for food and diversions: “ecquid habe- 
mus in prandio? ecquae voluptates paratae sunt? et qualis erit cras scaena, 
qualesque circenses?’ (9. 3). 

The spectacle terminates on a ludicrous incident. Some buffoons made 
their way into the ranks of the bogus Persian captives, peering curiously 
about them. Asked what they were up to, they told Gallienus that they 
were looking for his father. Gallienus had them burned alive (9. 7). 

Ammianus had an eye for pageantry. So had the author of the HA, 
along with a propensity to mockery. He can also be serious. One observes 
the triumph of Aurelian, where there are ‘vexilla collegiorum atque 
castrorum et catafractarii milites’ (Aur. 34. 4); and dragon standards, 
‘Persici dracones’, occur in another context (28. 5). 

The emblems of the city guilds twice registered in the HA, that is an 
item of some interest.’ As for cataphracts, the mailed cavalry bad been 
known for a long time, also the term ‘clibanarii’.2 Constantius, however, 
had built up a special corps on the precise Persian model, as is clearly 
attested.3 The HA happens to have the term ‘clibanarii’. Severus Alex- 
ander reports his Persian victory to the Senate: his army had defeated the 
‘catafractarios quos illi clibanarios vocant’,* and had killed ten thousand, 
whose panoplies went to equip Roman soldiers—‘eorum armis nostros 
armavimus’ (Alex. 56. 5). The notion is suspect, given its whole context, 
and may be anachronistic. 


The parallel of scenic effects between Constantius’ entry into Rome and 
the decennalia of Gallienus in the HA does not perhaps go far enough to 
prove derivation and a deliberate parody. The HA did not have to look to 
Ammianus either for material or for inspiration. 

Serious consideration might, however, be given to another passage, in 
the next book of Ammianus. Nothing less than the remarkable inter- 
change of letters between Sapor and the Emperor Constantius (xv. 
5. 3 ff). The Persian monarch, ‘nusquam a genuino fastu declinans’, 
sends a grandiloquent dispatch headed “Rex regum Sapor, particeps 
siderum, frater Solis et Lunae’. He asserts vast historical claims over Roman 
dominions. The answer of Constantius is firm and dignified. 


1 A. Alféldi, o.c. (1965/6), 84. 

2 Lactantius, De mortibus persecutorum 40. 5; Pan. lat. 1v. 22. 4 (delivered in 321). 
3 Julian, Or. 1. 37, cf. E. Stein, Geschichte des spatromischen Reiches (1928), 213. 

4 cf. Ammianus Xvi. 10. 8: ‘catafracti equites quos clibanarios dictitant’. 
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The pendant in the HA is the bunch of letters which vassal princes send 
to another Sapor, after the catastrophe of Valerian, warning him not to be 
over-elated because he has made captive a Roman emperor (Val. 1 ff.). 
These missives inculcate proper doctrines about the power and majesty of 
the Romans. There were three of them, perhaps several more: after the 
gap in the HA, the extant text begins with ‘Velsolus’, whose nation is not 
specified. There follow “Velenus rex Cadusiorum’ and “Artabasdes rex 
Armeniorum’. 

The biographer had a classic model already, the Letter of Mithridates 
in the Historiae of Sallust. While ‘Velsolus’ duly refers to the power of 
Mithridates and his defeat (Val. 1. 5), “Artabasdes’ may be echoing the 
historian with the phrase ‘vereor ne tam viceris quam bella severis’ (3. 1). 
Compare Sallust, Hist. rv. 69. 20: ‘bella ex bellis serendo’. 

All the same, Ammianus may also have inspired the biographer to 
emulation, with congenial developments on certain conventional themes 
of Roman patriotism. Emulation, but no direct imitation so far as can be 
seen (the letter from Sapor to the princes, referred to in 4. 1, is missing 
from the HA). Constantius alludes to an ancient boast of the Romans—‘in 
proeliis quibusdam raro rem titubasse Romanam, in summa vero bellorum 
numquam ad deteriora prolapsam’ (xvu. 5. 14). It wasinvented by Lucilius, 
taken over by Livy, and transferred by Tacitus to an adversary of Rome, 
‘proeliis ambiguus, bello non victus’.! “Velenus’ the Cadusian, however, 
comes out with something different—‘Romani enim graviores tunc sunt 
cum vincuntur’ (2. 2).2 

In Ammianus the envoy who carried Sapor’s letter was a certain 
Narseus (5. 2, cf. xxIv. 6. 12). That may explain ‘Narseus’, the Persian 
monarch to whom Probus sent a brief missive (Prob. 17. 5: a fictitious 
episode). Perhaps not. The author might have been aware of the famous 
Narseus whom Galerius defeated (xoam. 5. 11). He occurred in the com- 
mon source of Victor and Eutropius.3 For the rest, the Armenian, “Arta- 
basdes’, was an easy and plausible invention, but “Velsolus’ and “Velenus’ 
elude investigation.4 

' Ann. u. 88. 2, cf. Lucilius, fr. 613 f. Marx; Livy mx. 18. 9. 

2 Clearly a rézros. The nearest Eduard Fraenkel has been able to find for me is 
Hannibal's speech in Justin: “cum Romano, seu occupaveris prior aliqua seu viceris, tamen 
etiam cum victo et iacente luctandum esse’ (x00x1. 5. $). 

3 Victor 39. 35; Eutropius rm. 25. 1. 

* On the theme of bogus epistles about oriental affairs, observe Julian to Arsaces the satrap 
of Armenia (Epp. 66 Hertlein = 202 Bidez—Cumont). An early specimen of the plausible 


name is the Median monarch ‘Artaeus’ in the romantic account of a war against the 
Cadusii (Diodorus m1. 33, from Ctesias). 


IX -ISAURIA 


MARKED INTEREST evinced by the HA in any region will 
excite a legitimate curiosity. Is the author drawing on books or 
on life and personal experiences? For example, the treatment 
accorded to Egypt. That is instructive, hut not perhaps enig- 

matic. There is also Isauria, far from obvious. 

The tangled mountain zone of the Taurus north-east from Pamphylia 
and west of Cilicia Pedias had defied the armies of all empires until the 
time of Caesar Augustus. It was arduous to penetrate and pacify, dis- 
turbances recurred in the sequel, and, when Ammianus was writing, 
a large part of the interior had broken loose from the control of the 
Roman government. 

Such is the condition of Isauria presupposed in an episode of the reign 
of Probus which the historian Zosimus relates—the only clear, direct, and 
safe testimony. Zosimus puts it about the time of the Emperor’s campaigns 
against the Germans (? 278 and 279). Briefly as follows. An Isaurian brigand 
called Lydius ravaged Pamphylia and Lycia. He seized the strong place of 
Cremna, which Roman troops invested. After a long siege, Lydius perished 
from an 4rrow-wound and the survivors made a capitulation. 

Probus or Diocletian created a separate province denominated ‘Isauria ; 
and later, on the official army-list, figure the legions JI, I, HI Isaurae.? 
Isauria had a limes, hemming in the brigand country. It was like one of the 
frontier provinces; and further, by anomaly, the governor combined 
civil and military functions.3 


Ammianus in his digression on the oriental provinces has a brief and 
scrappy report on Isauria, naming the two cities Seleucia on the Caly- 
cadnus and Claudiopolis. Also Isaura itself, humbled and reduced in 


consequence of a rebellion.* A valuable notice. The lost books no doubt 


' Zosimus 1. 69 f. (a long narration). 

2 E. Ritterling, P-W x1. 1407; 1468; 1532. According to the Not. Dig., m and mi were 
stationed in Isauria. 

3 A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire 284-602 1 (1964), 101. For the campaigns in 
fsauria G. R. Sievers, Studien zur Geschichte der romischen Kaiser (1870), 489 ff., is still useful. 

+ xAVv. 8. 2: ‘Isaura enim antehac nimium potens, olim subversa ut rebellatrix interneciva, 
aegre vestigia claritudinis pristinae monstrat admodum pauca’. For the strong site of Isaura 
Vetus (Zengibar Kalesi) see W. J. Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus and Armenia 
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had something to say about events in the third century, and the organiz- 
ation of the military frontier. What has survived contains allusions to forts 
and troops and ‘praetenturae militum’.! 

In fact, Ammianus furnishes a long narration of what happened in his 
own time, in 353, packed with vivid detail (x1v. 2. 1-20). It begins 
suitably: 

Isauri, quibus est usitatum saepe pacari, saepeque inopinis excursibus cuncta 
miscere, ex latrociniis occultis et raris, alente inpunitate adulescentem in peius 
audaciam, ad bella gravia proruperunt. 


The historian gives the cause of this outbreak. Isaurians conceived anger 
because some of their people had been thrown to the beasts at Iconium, 
‘praeter morem’, so they alleged.2 Coming down from their rugged 
mountains, they infested the Cilician littoral, turning to piracy. Later, 
after an incursion into the plains of Lycaonia, the raiders made for 
Pamphylia, but were blocked at the river Melas and defeated by the 
garrison of Side. Finally, the Isaurians tried to capture Seleucia, defended 
though it was by three veteran legions. Nebridius, the comes Orientis, 
came up with a large force to rescue the city. Whereupon the Isaurians 
dispersed and went away to their fastnesses—‘ut solent, avia montium 
petiere celsorum’ (2. 20). 

These transactions show the Isaurians able to erupt in all directions, 
with impunity. Ammianus registers no reprisals in the sequel. In 359, 
trouble again (xrx. 13. 1 f.). The savages came to life, ‘like snakes in the 
vernal season’. A certain Lauricius was sent to deal with them, ‘vi vel 
ratione’. He redressed the situation somehow: ‘minis potius quam acer- 
bitate pleraque correxit’. In consequence, his tenure of the governorship, 
though long, proved tranquil. 

Last of all, another disturbance in or about 368 (xxvu. 9.6 £.). Pamphylia 
and Cilicia suffered from incursions, and Musonius the vicarius of Asia 
(previously a teacher of rhetoric at Athens) met defeat and death in an 
ambush. A punitive expedition pushed the brigands back into their 
mountains. The citizens of Germanicopolis now intervened and brought 
about a truce. After that, says Ammianus, ‘immobiles diu mansere, nihil 
audentes hostile’. 
nm (1842), 330 ff; H. Swoboda, J. Keil, and F. Knoll, Denkmaler aus Lykaonien, Pamphylien 
und Isaurien (1935), 62 f. 

I xQVv. 2. $: ‘milites per municipia plurima, quae isdem conterminant, dispositos et castella’; 
13 (a supply depot); ro (legions at Side); 14 (three legions at Seleucia); x1x. 13. 1 (‘prae- 
tenturae militum’). 


2 For the savagery with which Isaurian brigands were treated cf. C. Th. rx. 35. 7 (of 408), 
which ordains that governors shall torture and punish them, even if the day be Easter. 
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The raids and excursions in 353 are lavishly narrated, details of topo- 
graphy are excellent.! What was the source of Ammianus? There is no 
call to invoke any written history. Ammianus might have known and 
interrogated persons who were there. He has not bothered to name the 
governor of Isauria in 353, but he might have met one or other of his 
successors. Lauricius, who was governor in 359, and for several years 
thereafter, receives warm commendation— ‘homo civilis prudentiae’.? 

A letter of Libanius in 360 mentions a man called Ammianus who is on 
his way from Antioch to Cilicia. He is described as ostensibly a soldier 
but in reality a philosopher.3 The label fits the officer who later became 
a historian. Ammianus fades from view for three years after the disgrace 
of his patron Ursicinus, coming back to join the expedition of Julian in 
363. 


What the HA has to tell about Isauria concerns not merely sources but 
validity. Three notices, each demanding the severest scrutiny. The quality 
of the context is also pertinent. 

First, the Vita Alexandri, which is generally recognized for what it is, 
a piece of historical romance. When Severus Alexander comes back from 
the failed Persian expedition in 234, this deplorable Vita reports various 
ceremonies, eked out with the normal shoddy inventions—the Emperor's 
speech and the joyous acclamations in the Senate, allegedly taken from the 
Acta (Alek. 56 £.).5 

Further triumphs of the Roman arms are now registered, from other 
parts of the world, 


ct in Mauretania Tingitana per Furium Celsum et in Mlyrico per Varium 
Macrinum, adfinem eius, et in Armenia per Iunium Palmatum (58. 1). 


Next, the author affirms that laurelled messages of victory arrived from 
everywhere, ‘etiam de Isauria’. Why the item and the phrase, ‘even from 


1 For the river Melas near Side cf. L. Robert, Documents de l’ Asie mineure méridionale 
(1966), so f. 

2 Lauricius (P~W x1. 1023 f.) was in fact a Christian. He presided at the synod of Seleucia 
in September, 359 (Socrates, Hist. ecel. 1. 39 f.). A boastful inscription records his capture of 
a fort from brigands (ILS 740: near the river Calycadnus). 

3 Libanius, Epp. 233: tr6 pev rob oyjparos eis orparusras, dud $¢ trav épywv 
cis ptAooddous éyyéypamrat. 

4 W. Ensslin, Klio, Beiheft xvi (1923), 4 f. E. A. Thompson in his book does not register 
the item. 

$ cf. the story about the cataphracts in this context (above, p. 41). 
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Isauria’? That region had not come into the HA before now, no ex- 
planation. is vouchsafed. 

The later years of Severus Alexander (a weak reign) may have wit- 
nessed rebellions in Isauria, or, for that matter, in Tingitana, and trouble 
on the Danube.! That is irrelevant. The names of the three generals so 
boldly served up in corroboration are a deterrent. ‘Varius Macrinus’, 
kinsman of the Emperor, is neither authenticated nor plausible;? and any 
characters designated as ‘Furius Celsus’ and ‘Tunius Palmatus’ inspire a 
positive distrust.3 

To go on from this necessary preface. A. few lines further down one 
lights upon measures taken by Alexander Severus for the benefit of the 
victorious troops. He consigns lands confiscated from the enemy to 
‘limitanei duces et milites’ (58. 4). They are to be held on military tenure, 
hereditary from father to son, and not alienable. In addition Alexander 
stocks the estates properly. He provides ‘animalia et servos’.4 Hence these 
frontier lands will be kept in cultivation for the future—‘ne . . . desere- 
rentur rura vicina barbariae’ (58. 5). 

Like the sentiments, the action was unimpeachable—if it ever took 
place. Some scholars are happy to accept the notice and exploit it, dis- 
counting (or perhaps ignoring) the fraudulence of the context and the 
general quality of the Vita Alexandri.5 

The origin, development, and definition of ‘limitanei’ is not at all clear. 
Careful attention must be applied.© The word happens first to be registered 
in the Codex Theodosianus in an enactment of the year 363; and hereditary 


1 The facts are admitted by Ensslin in CAH xm (1939), 68. He eschews the names of the 
generals. As for Tingitana, an inscription found at Volubilis registers a ‘[proc. pJro legato’ 
at some time under Severus Alexander (AE 1946, 52, cf. 275). An indication of trouble: but 
it was premature to identify him with confidence as ‘Furius Celsus’. An inscription at Auzia 
shows disturbances in Caesariensis in or about 227, when T. Licinius Hierocles was govern- 
ing that province, cf. H. D’Escurac Doisy, Mélanges Piganiol (1966), 1191 ff. 

2 K. Hénn, Quellenuntersuchungen zu den Viten des Heliogabalus und des Severus Alexan- 
der im Corpus der S. H. A. (1911), 24 f. | 

3 For ‘Celsus’, p. 58; “Palmatus’, p. 172. 

4 For a similar practice cf. C.Th. vir. 20. 8 (of 364): ‘et animalia et semina’. 

6 Fortified farm houses have been discovered on the Tripolitanian limes and assigned to 
this period. Thus the notice in the HA ‘receives historical confirmation,’ according to R.G. 
Goodchild and J. B. Ward-Perkins, JRS »9cxx (1949), 93. Followed by B. H. Warmington, 
The North African Provinces from Diocletian to the Vandal Conques (1954), 23 f. And P. 
Romanelli (Storia delle province romane dell’ Africa (1959), 441) also accepts the HA. See, 
however, the full and able treatment of A. Di Vita, Libya Antiqua,1 (1964), 83 ff. 

6 S, Mazzarino, Aspetti sociali del quarto secolo (1951), 343 ff.; D. van Berchem, L’armée de 
Dioclétien et la réforme constantinienne (1952), 19 fF.; 41; R. MacMullen, Soldier and Civilian 
in the Later Roman Empire (1963), 13 f£.; A. H. M. Jones, o.c. 649 ff. Jones affirms that the 
limitanei were regular troops, not a kind of peasant militia. 
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tenure of lands first in 409.1 What do those attestations prove? The practice 
may have had a much earlier origin. 

The credible is not the same as the authentic. A strong odour of ana- 
chronism hangs over the whole passage in the Vita Alexandri.2 The other 
references to ‘limitanei’ in the HA also come under suspicion. In the 
earliest of them the austere Pescennius Niger rebukes and ridicules the 
‘limitanei’ in Egypt—where he never was.3 Desperate attempts have been 
made to retrieve the pieces of rubbish about Niger.‘ 


Second, the usurper “Trebellianus’ in the days of Gallienus, 


quem cum alii archipiratam vocassent, ipse se imperatorem appellavit. monetam 
etiam cudi iussit. palatium in arce Isauriae constituit (Tyr. trig. 26. 2). 


The author goes on to describe the natural strength of the Isaurian 
recesses, ‘intima et tuta’. After narrating the end of “Trebellianus’ he 
proffers general observations about the Isaurians. No gentle treatment by 
emperors, ‘principum humanitas’, was of any avail to convert them to 
regular habits. Therefore, “pro barbaris habentur’. Though lying in the 
middle of the Roman dominion, their territory ‘novo genere custodiarum 
quasi limes includitur’. The author then diverges into disparaging remarks 
about the natives—‘non statura decori, non virtute graves’, etc. However, 
they dwell secure and inaccessible, ‘in editis positi adiri nequeunt’. 

He adds an engaging notice. The Emperor Claudius almost induced the 
Isaurians to come down from their heights and settle in Cilicia. It had been 
his intention to preclude future rebellions by consigning all their haunts to 
the charge of one of his close friends (26. 7). 

The passage includes a valuable item, viz. the limes in Isauria; and, on a 
cursory glance, it might seem acceptable, apart from the project attribu- 
ted to Claudius. Confidence is promptly dashed. The HA presents this 
usurper with a mint (26. 2). That is one of the impostor’s known devices, 
exhibited in full flush when he discusses the status of Firmus in Egypt. 


1 C.Th. xl. 1. $6 (of 363), mentionmg ‘militia limitanea’; vu. 15. 1 (of 409). The latter 
edict, however, specifies not limitanei but gentiles; and it distinguishes them from veterani. 

2 Indeed, not anachronism but fantasy: Jones says, ‘for the edification of the monarch 
to whom it was dedicated, who is stated to be, and probably was, Constantine’ (0.c. 650). 

2 Pesce. 7. 7. cf. p. 64. The other passage alleges the device of allocating small groups of 
recruits from free Germany ‘numeris vel limitancis militibus’ (Prob. 14. 7). The context is 
sus 

4 e.g. M. Platnauer, The Life and Reign of the Emperor Septimius Severus (1918), 75. 

5 Above, p. 3. Observe also the coins ‘quorum hodieque forma extat apud Treviros’ 
(Tyr. trig. 31. 3). : 
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Coins of “Trebellianus’ are even less likely to turn up than those of Firmus, 
for there is no sign that he ever existed. 

How did the name occur to the author? Perhaps, as some. suppose, 
taken from the biographer himself, who is here ‘Trebellius Pollio’.' One 
compares the revealing coincidence of ‘Aelius Lampridius’ with ‘Lam~ 
pridia’, the mother of Pescennius Niger (Pesc. 1. 3). A better explanation 
offers. Most manuscripts of Eutropius register a “Trebellianus’ in the con- 
text of the usurper Ingenuus.? As was discerned long ago, the name is 
erroneous: a mistake for the authentic and well-attested Regalianus, whom 
the Danubian troops proclaimed in 260 after the defeat of Ingenuus.3 
Other indications show the HA using Eutropius.* 

That is not all. “Trebellianus’ was captured and killed by one of the 
generals of Gallienus, styled ‘Camsisoleus, natione Aegyptius’ (26. 4). 
This creature is flagrantly bogus.5 


Third, alleged actions of the Emperor Probus when on his eastern 
journey in 279 or 280, after the German wars (Prob. 16. 4 ff.). Taking and 
killing a brigand called ‘Palfuerius’, Probus restored Roman authority 
through the length and breadth of Isauria. He secured passage through the 
barbarian territories, it is stated, ‘vel per terrorem vel per urbanitatem’. 
Recognizing that brigandage was endemic, he made a sagacious obser- 
vation: ‘facilius est ab istis locis latrones arceri quam tolli’. 

Brigandage might be curbed. Probus took due steps. He handed over to 
veterans the tracts difficult of access, in private ownership. Their sons should 
do military service from the age of eighteen (16. 6). Then, all the lands 
of Pamphylia and of the other regions adjacent to Isauria being pacified, 
the Emperor proceeded on his journey eastwards (17. 1). First to Egypt. 
Negotiations then follow with “Narseus’, the Persian monarch. Finally, 
back at Rome, he exhibits a gladiatorial show, using along with German 
and Sarmatian captives some ‘latrones Isauri’ (19. 8). No Sarmatian cam- 
paign of Probus occurs outside the HA.® 

Again some good sense, namely the settlement of veterans. But once 


1 E. Hohl, Klio x1v (1915), 380 ff. Followed by A. Stein, P—W v1 A. 2262. 

2 Eutropius mx. 8. 1: ‘occiso apud Mursam Ingenuo, qui purpuram sumpserat, et Tre- 
belliano’. Cf. Victor 33. 2. Other MSS: have ‘Lolliano’. Compare the ‘Lollianus’ of Tyr. trig. 
$: an error for ‘Laclianus’. 

3 Salmasius detected the error (in 1620). In support cf. now W. Schmid, Historia-Augusta- 
Colloquium Bonn 1963 (1964), 126 ff.; T. Damsholt, Class. et Med. xocv (1964), 138 ff. For the 
reading ‘Lollianus’, W. Schmid, o.c. 132 f. 

4 p. 108. 5 p. 173. 

® cf. the fictitious victory of Carus and his ‘ludus Sarmaticus’ (Car. 9. 4; 19. 3). 
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again, it is embedded in a context of fiction. So far as known, Probus 
never went to Isauria. Nothing has warrant except what stands in Zosimus, 
viz. the operations conducted by.a general (not named) against Lydius, 
the Isaurian brigand.! 

Some scholars coolly identify Lydius with the “Palfuerius’ of the HA. 
That is illicit. The situation is different. “Palfuerius’ was killed by Probus, 
whereas Lydius perished ‘in Cremna’, which on strict definition was not in 
Isauria, but in the province of Pamphylia. 

Ite was a further aberration to take ‘Palfuerius’ for a ‘Palfurius’, and 
hence assume him a Roman of some consequence, not a native leader.” 
But ‘Palfuerius’ should stand in his own right, as an example of the 
author's verifiable trick of distorting personal names.3 


Three passages thus bring in Isauria, each redolent of fraud, but each 
carrying items of no small interest about imperial policy. Moreover, they 
are linked to one another. That is instructive and revealing, on more 
counts than one.* 

Following close upon the announcement of victories, “etiam de Isauria’, 
come general measures of Severus Alexander, with mention of ‘limitanei 
milites’ and well-stocked farms to be held on hereditary tenure; a limes 
is set up in Isauria in the epoch of Gallienus, after the crushing of the 
usurper “Trebellianus’; and Probus gives lands in Isauria to veterans, 
their sons destined to serve as soldiers.5 

What Probus did recalls the measures of Severus Alexander. The 
precision is peculiar—confident details about emperors and military 
policy, though not running to the citation of place-names in Isauria or 
thereabouts. The first question that arises is the source of the information, 
by paradox looking excellent, albeit suspect of anachronism. 

A great rebellion in the time of troubles under Gallienus is assumed 

t Above, p. 43. A. H. M. Jones accepted Probus’ campaign in Isauria, The Cities of the 
Eastern Roman Provinces (1937), 214, cf. 440. Likewise, but without annotation, D. Magie, 
Roman Rule in Asia Minor (1950), 720. A. Vitucci, referring to Jones and Magie, passes 
rather lightly over the differences between Zosimus and the HA (L’imperatore Probo (1952), 
52 f.). 

2 Rostovtzeff, SEHRE* (1957), 740: ‘his full name was perhaps Palfurius Lydius: the 
Palfurii Surae were a good Roman family, which stili survived in the 3rd cent.’ (Scr. Hist. 
Aug. Gall. 18. 6). On the “Palfurius Sura’ of Gall. 18. 6 see p. 170. 

3 

p. 168. 

4 Three passages, and ostensibly by different authors—‘Aelius Lampridius’, ‘Trebellius 
Pollio’, ‘Flavius Vopiscus’. 

5 If the present argument is accepted, standard opinions about the military policy of 


several emperors will have to be revised. A. H. M. Jones properly dismisses Alex. 58. 3 ff. 
(above, p. 47, n. 2). But (unless I am mistaken) he has not discussed the other two passages. 
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without discomfort. Observe Ammianus on Isaura, ‘rebellatrix interne- 
civa’.! Other disturbances, missing record, may be surmised in the sequel, 
or even previously. Though ‘Trebellianus’ lapses, the author might have 
derived a few facts from Dexippus, whom he put to employ from time 
to time after the fuller of the Latin sources faded out.? But the work of 
Dexippus ended with the year 270. One would still be left with the passage 
about the Emperor Probus. 

Something else occurs. If influences of Ammianus on the HA begin to 
look plausible (or at the least worth canvassing) the lost books come into 
play. A neglected theme. It might encourage speculation about other 
matters than Isauria, although not likely to prove very remunerative. 

Against derivation from those lost books stands a strong argument. The 
ostensibly valuable items look anachronistic, reflecting the fourth century 
rather than the third. They can usefully be illustrated by sundry enact- 
ments in the Codex Theodosianus concerning ‘limitanei’, veterans, and the 
provision of lands. That is important, but not in itself valid either to prove 
origin or imply a date. Some scholars, it is true, have argued that the HA 
was actually making use of enactments later collected in the Codex.3 


However it be, the author's abnormal preoccupation with Isauria still 
clamours to be explained. Three avenues of inquiry offer, no one of them 
precluding the others. 

_ First, perhaps the author remembered the long narration in Ammianus 
(xIVv. 2. 1-20). It is a stylish piece, with abundant recourse to the manner 
of Sallust and Tacitus. That was highly appropriate, for Ammianus in his 
studies had not neglected the annals of the Republic. The Historiae of 
Sallust recounted the famous campaign of P. Servilius (cos. 79 B.C.) in 
Isauria;5 and Tacitus drew upon that relation when narrating mountain 


1 xIVv. 8. 2 (above, p. 42). 
? p- 97. 

3 K. Hénn, o.c. 85 ff. Against, N. H. Baynes, The Historia Augusta. Its Date and Purpose 
(1926), 30 ff. 

4H. Finke, Ammianus Marcellinus und seine Quellen zur Geschichte der rimischen Republik 
(1904). 

S Only a little lower down, in a digression that includes Cilicia and Isauria, Ammianus 
mentions the exploits of that conqueror (xiv. 8. 4). They are also noted by Claudian, In 
Eutrop. 1. 217 (of 399), the poet’s solitary reference to “Isauri’. Elsewhere Ammianus alludes 
to another proconsul of the period: C. Scribonius Curio (cos. 76 8.c.) and his ruthless sub- 
jugation of the Dardanians (xox. 5. 22). There are other signs that he knew Sallust’s 
Historiae (H. Finke, o.c. 20 ff.). For example, the reference introducing the excursus on Gaul 
(xv. 12. 6, cf. Hist. 1. 11). But Finke has missed ‘dehonestamentum honorum omnium’ 
(xxv1. 6. 16, from Hist. 1. 55. 21, cf. p. 128). 
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warfare in other regions.! In turn, Ammianus on the Isaurians has had a 
strong appeal for writers in later ages.? 

Further, a small point and perhaps an accident: Ammianus’ second 
passage, chronicling the conduct of Lauricius in Isauria (xxx. 13. 1 f.). It 
comes only a page later than the notice about the magical amulets (12. 14). 
That notice, some argue, crops up in the Vita Caracallae.3 

There is something more. Alternative and contrasted methods of 
managing the recalcitrant “barbari’ emerge in each writer: either the 
sharp or the gentle. In Ammianus the excellent Lauricius was content to 
apply threats only, not ‘acerbitas’. Now the HA has a reference to the 
‘humanitas’ of emperors, vain though it had turned out (Tyr. trig. 26. 5). 
Furthermore, Probus (so it is imagined) parades through ‘the Isaurian 
territories, successfully, ‘per terrorem vel per urbanitatem’ (Prob. 16. 5). 
What does ‘urbanitas’ mean? Presumably something like ‘craft’ or “guile’.4 
Observe the ‘non magna urbanitas’ exhibited by the haruspices who made 
lavish predictions not to be fulfilled until a thousand years had passed 
(Tac. 15. 4). That was ‘not very clever’. Observe again the adverb 
‘urbane’ as employed four times in the HA.5 

Second, somte personal reason. The author may have had a friend or 
patron originating from one of the cities of Pamphylia or Cilicia (not that 
such a person has left any traces elsewhere). Or the author may have 
known somebody with a keen interest in the military problems of 
Isauria and its limes. 

Third, contemporary relevance. For parallel, though not provable, can 
be adduced certain particulars about the German campaigns of Probus: 
the exaggeration of their results (Prob. 15), the Utopian prospect of all 
warfare ceasing (23. 1 ff.), the detestation of civil strife, which evokes 
a remarkable outburst (23. 5).® 

As concerns the Isaurians the latest reference in Ammianus belongs 
about the year 368, after which ‘immobiles diu mansere’ (xxvu. 9. 7). How 
long at peace,-one asks, given their past performances? Zosimus, who 
ignores the episodes in Ammianus, reports the Isaurians devastating 
Pamphylia and Lycia in 376. Valens sent an army against them—and they 
rctreated to their fastnesses with impunity, as so often.7 


t R. Syme, Tacitus (1958), 354. 

2 Blended reminiscences of Ammianus and the HA will be found in Chapters x and x1 of 
Decline and Fall. 

3 Ch. VI. 4 L. C. Purser, Hermathena xv (1909), 20 f. 

3 Comm. 4. $; Alex. 29. 6;:Gord. 1. 5; Gall. 14. 4. 

6 W. Hartke, Klio, Beiheft x1v (1940), 82; 119. 

7 Zosimus tv. 20. 1 f. 
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In the extant record Isauria does not enter the scene of history again 
until the pervasive troubles in or about 404.' Phoenicia was menaced, and 
Palestine. According to Jerome, ‘we are busy making not books now 
but walls’.2 

Before that, however, serious disturbances might have occurred during 
critical seasons in the eighties and nineties after Theodosius had to mobil- 
ize the eastern armies, twice, to march against pretenders in the West: 
Magnus Maximus in 388, Eugentus in 394. 

There is a small, casual, and neglected clue. Ammianus, relating the 
heroic exploit of the tribune Aliso in 365, takes a glance forward to the 
manner of his death many years later—‘diu post in Isauria oppetit, 
vastatoria manu confossus’ (xxvi. 8. 10). How much later is ‘diu post’? 
Used in reference to the urban prefecture of the historian Aurelius Victor, 
‘multo post’ means nearly thirty years. 


To sum up. The hypothesis that the HA was composed towards the 
year 400 is a stimulus to cast about for items that fit the time by origin, 
colouring, or relevance. Caution is prescribed, and some hesitance. The 
author (it should seem) is remote from urgent preoccupations of politics 
and warfare. Close scrutiny shows him a classical scholar with the tastes 
of a grammaticus, and a collector of oddities, perverse and whimsical.* 

He tends to derive not only his facts (where he happens to bother) but 
also the inspiration of his fictions from written sources. It is a temptation 
to prosecute the notion that Ammianus was one of those sources, and see 
what comes of it. 

None the less, an impact of contemporaneous events, which has already 
been suggested, is not to be discounted. Should an echo of transactions in 
the author’s time coalesce with a reminiscence of Ammianus, arguments 
about the date of the HA acquire a double potency, beyond any normal 
hope or forecast. That may emerge in the sequel. For the moment, the 
inquiry will proceed to a notable episode in Book xv of Ammianus, with 
repercussion on the HA. 

1 Zosimus V. 25. 


2 Jerome, Epp. 114. 1 (to Theophilus, in 406). 
3 Above, p. 9. 4 Ch. XXVI. 


Addendum. On Isauria see now the detailed study of J. Rougé, Rev. é anc. txvm 
(1966), 282 ff. The remarks about ‘Trebellianus’ aud about the Emperor Probus in- 
dicate, so he concludes, the second half of the fourth century. He has omitted Alex. 
$8.1 and its context. 
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N THE CouRSE of the fourth century the purple robe of the Caesars, 
‘regale indumentum’, as Ammianus styles it, acquired a powerful 
symbolic value. Courtiers and others admitted to the presence duly 
paid homage by touching the vestment. By itself, that vestment 

conveyed and advertised the possession of the imperial power. It was 
indispensable for a usurper. 

To be effective the act of usurpation had to be sudden—and also well 
prepared.' Pretenders therefore made provision in advance. Hence 
rumour, delation, and danger for the innocent. Ammianus has a number 
of instructive incidents.? 

The report that an ‘indumentum regale’ had secretly been commissioned 
at the purple factory at Tyre led to the torture of a Christian deacon 
(x1v. 7. 20; 9. 7); many persons were imperilled when an adulterous wife 
accused her husband of keeping a robe which he had stolen from the tomb 
of Diocletian (xvi. 8. 4); and a wealthy man in Aquitania was brought to 
ruin because of the appurtenances of his dinner table, suspicious in colour, 
shape, and amplitude (xvi. 8. 8). 

Lacking a vestment, a pretender might find himself in a sorry predica- 
ment. Procopius at Constantinople presented a ludicrous sight, like some 
figure produced on the stage. All he could run to was shoes of purple and 
a small piece of cloth—‘purpureum itidem pannulum laeva manu gestabat’ 
(xxvI. 6. 15). 

When Silvanus the Frank made his unhappy proclamation at Agrippina 
in 355 (it was the result of calumny, intrigue, and his own despair), he 
used a notable expedient. He got the material from the military standards 
—‘cultu purpureo a draconum et vexillorum insignibus ad. tempus 
abstracto ad culmen imperiale surrexit’ (xv. 5. 16).3 


' Orosius vo. 40. 6: ‘nam tyrannidem nemo nisi celeriter maturatam secrete invadit et 
publice armat, cuius summa est assumpto diademate ac purpura videri ante quam sciri’. 

4 Registered and discussed by W. T. Avery, Mem. Am. Ac. Rome xvm (1940), 76 f. He 
omits the items in the HA. Some of them were noted by Valesius in 1636, cf. P. de Jonge in 
his commentary on Ammianus xv. 1-5 (1948). 

9 For Silvanus, O. Seeck, P-W m1 A. 125 f.; W. den Boer, Acta Classica 1 (1959), 105 ff; 
K. F. Stroheker, Germanentum und Spdtantike (1965), 20 f. Julian’s account of Silvanus is 
mcan and hostile: he was a ‘ridiculous and tragic tyrant’, he got the purple for his investiture 
from the women’s apartments (Or. a. 98 d, cf. 1. 48 c). By contrast, Ammianus. Observe 
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If the HA were to be allowed credit, the same procedure found an 
advocate more than a century earlier when the two Gordians were pro- 
claimed in Africa. That transaction as narrated in. the HA is either Herod- 
ian or fiction. According to Herodian, the elderly proconsul was invested 
with a purple cloak by the i insurgents and acclaimed (vu. 5. 3). After that, 
an anonymous young man of station and eloquence comes out with a 
harangue, encouraging him to accept the power (5. 5 f.). Now the HA 
develops and remodels the account of Herodian for purposes all of its 
own. First, the speaker acquires both a name and a definite rank— 
‘Mauricius nomine, potens apud Afros decurio’ (Gord. 7. 4). Second, the 
scene is different: the oration precedes the investiture. ‘Mauricius’ appeals 
to the rustic plebs on his estate near Thysdrus and incites them to proclaim 
the proconsul (and also his son)—‘sublata de vexillis purpura imperatores 
eos dicemus’ (8. 3). Like “Mauricius’, the proposal is a fiction.' Where did 
the biographer get the idea? 


Usurpation is a theme of predilection in the HA. “Trebellius Pollio’, 
after announcing twenty tyrants under Gallienus (Gall. 19. 6; 21. 1), coolly 
advances to thirty (Tyr. trig. 1. 1), which total he can complete only by 
the aid of manifold deceits.2 Some of the thirty are plain inventions. 
Nothing speaks for “Trebellianus’ in Isauria.3 And, if the excellent Piso 
ever existed (he traced his descent back to the Pisones of the Republic, the 
Frugi branch, and was honoured by the Senate with a statue still to be 
seen), he was not a usurper.4 But what shall be said of Celsus (29)? He 
seized power in Africa, under impulsion from the woman ‘Galliena’, a 
cousin of the Emperor; dogs devoured his corpse at Sicca, and he was 
crucified in effigy. The catalogue closes with Censorinus (33). The troops 
killed him because they could not stand his “censoria disciplina’; his family 
survives (some of them went away to Thrace, others to Bithynia), also his 
magnificent palace at Rome. 

‘Pollio’ earns the praise of “Vopiscus’ for his impeccable ‘diligentia’ 
especially the indignation of Malarichus—‘circumveniri homines dicatos imperio per 
factiones et dolos minime debere proclamans’ (xv. 5. 8). 

1 There would hardly be vexilla (hence soldiers) near Thysdrus. The parallel to the episode 
of Silvanus was briefly registered by W. den Boer, without any comment on authenticity 
(o.c. 108). 

2-H. Peter, Abh. der phil.—hist. Kl. der K. sachs. Ges. der Wiss. xxvul (1909), 179 f£, esp. 
197 f. 

3 Above p. 48. 

4 Tyr. trig. 21. 1; 6. Piso may be admitted genuine in so far as a general of Gallienus (Gall. 
2. 2f.), but not as a usurper with the title ‘Thessalicus’ (2. 4). 

5 Alla fable, cf. J. Schwartz, Ant. class. x90 (1964), 419 ff. 
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and ‘cura’ (Quadr. tyr. 1. 3). “Vopiscus’ duly proceeds to excel his own 
previous self by the boldness and variety of his deceptions. He leads out his 
team of four ‘tyranni’, viz. Firmus, Saturninus, Proculus, Bonosus. All 
under Aurelian so he asserts in the preface, but the narration shows that 
valid only for Firmus. Which is careless, or rather cynical: he had just 
been professing his admiration for exact scholarship. 

The author had some information, if he cared to use it. He states that 
there were two other people called ‘Firmus’: a Prefect of Egypt and a 
‘dux limitis Africani idemque pro consule’ (Quadr. tyr. 3. 1). The former 
is an historical character, namely Claudius Firmus;! the latter inspires a 
doubt. As for the usurper, the Vita Aureliani has ‘Firmus quidam’ who 
tried to lay hands on Egypt.? No other author names him. One may, if 
one wishes, adduce Zosimus: a sedition at Alexandria moving towards 
revolt, which Aurelian quelled.3 

Saturninus, Proculus, and Bonosus are briefly registered by Aurelius 
Victor, Eutropius, and other writers deriving (it is inferred) from the 
Latin source which they share with the HA.* And all three make their 
appearance in the Vita Probi: ‘Saturninus, qui orientis imperium arripuerat’, 
Proculus and Bonosus “‘apud Agrippinam in Gallia’ (18. 4 f.). The detail 
about the city Agrippina was certainly in the common source.5 

About Saturninus a certain amount is known from other sources. He 
was proclaimed in Syria, killed at Apamea; and there are coins of the 
Emperor Julius Saturninus.© Turning to the Quadrigae tyrannorum, one is 
confronted with lavish elaborations. The author wantonly takes Satur- 
ninus to Egypt, where they acclaimed him tumultuously—‘Saturmine 
Auguste, dii te servent’ (9. 1). Being a prudent man, he escaped from 
Alexandria and went to Palestine, but, feeling insecure, submitted to a 
proclamation. 

Even more peculiar is the game played with Proculus and Bonosus. 
The common source puts them together at Agrippina, and one version 
scems to imply that they were jointly in command of an army (whether 
that is correct is another question).” The Vita Probi also has them together. 

' PIR?, F 163 = C 867. 

2 Aur. 32. 2: ‘“Firmus quidam extitit, qui Aegyptum sine insignibus imperii, quasi ut sibi 
essct civitas libera, vindicavit’. 

3 Zosimus 1. 61. 1. Ammianus in his digression refers to the troubles that befell Alexandria 
in the time of Aurelian (soa. 16. 15). 

4 For those wniters, and their interrelation, see Ch. XIX. 

3 Victor, Caes. 37. 3; Eutropius mx. 17. 1; Epit. 37. 2; Orosius vu. 24. 3. 

6 A. Stein, P-W. 1 A. 213 ff; PIR?, J 546. 

7 Victor’s version is ‘simul caesis, Saturnino per Orientem, Agrippinae Bonoso exercitu; 
11am utrique dominatum tentaverant, sumpta cui duces praeerant manu’ (37. 3). That seems, 
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But the Quadrigae suppresses all mention of Agrippina and disjoins the pair, 
totally. Proculus was instigated by his wife and by the people of Lugdunum 
(13. 1); and he was ultimately betrayed by the Franks whose help he 
vainly sought (13. 4). Bonosus, however, was impelled by fear of punish- 
ment. He had been negligent. Germans had set fire to some patrol boats 
on the Rhine.' } 

The treatment of the usurper in the HA is a topic of instruction and 
entertainment. Sometimes he isa fine soldier, signalized by much slaughter 
of the barbarians, hence potentially a good emperor; again, and similarly, 
a disciplinarian of the antique mode, incurring the enmity of the lazy and 
turbulent soldiery. He may be driven to a desperate act by fear or in- 
security; and he may well be reluctant, uttering words of sorrow or fore- 
boding. All of these motives occur in the fabrications. The author also 
dwells with predilection on the circumstances of a proclamation, especially 
if trivial or comic. 

Above all, he is alert to the need for a purple robe. Sometimes temples 
have to be despoiled and statues stripped. Thus Probus, acclaimed though 
reluctant (to be sure) by the soldiers, receives a ‘pallium purpureum’ 
from a sacred edifice not named: the whole account is described by the 
author as ‘non inepta neque inelegans fabula’ (Prob. 10. 2). He can provide 
more picturesque stories. Celsus in Africa used the robe of the goddess 
Caelestis (Tyr. trig. 29. 1). Saturninus in Palestine took a ‘purpura’ from an 
image of Venus, and put on his wife’s ‘cyclas’ as well (Quadr. tyr. 9. 3). In 
that garb he submitted to ‘adoratio’—the grandfather of ‘Vopiscus’ was 
there, and he would often recount what Saturninus, weeping the while, 
said about his elevation.? As for Proculus, the scene was a banquet and a 
game of latrunculi, which he won ten times in succession—‘decies impera- 
tor’. A buffoon then hailed him as ‘Augustus’ and produced a piece of 


purple wool—‘adlataque lana purpurea umeros eius vinxit eumque 
adoravit’ (13. 2). 


These fictions or parodies are not without significance. To revert to 
the episode of Silvanus in Ammianus (xv. 5. 15 ff.). For what it is worth, 


however, to link Saturninus and Bonosus. Perhaps there was a lacuna in the mind of either 
Victor or his copyist. I suggest inserting ‘Proculoque cum’ after ‘Bonoso’. (There is no hint 
of any emendation in the Add. et. Corr. to the reprint of Pichlmayr’s edition, Teubner 1961.) 

1 15. 1: ‘cum quodam tempore in Reno Romanas lusorias Germani incendissent.’ For 
these boats, cf. C.Th. va. 17 tit. (of 412): De Lusoriis Danuvii. 

2 9. 4: ‘necessarium, si non adroganter dicam, res p. virum perdidit’. Compare the remarks 
of the other Saturninus, who is bogus: ‘commilitones, bonum ducem perdidistis et malum 
principem fecistis’ (Tyr. trig. 23. 3). 
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one may observe that a reference to Diocletian’s introduction of ‘adoratio’ 
follows close upon that proclamation (5. 18). There is something else. 
Silvanus was in trouble from the outset, and he knew it. He was a Frank, 
so he thought of appealing to “barbarica fides’ (5. 15). One of his com- 
panions dissented and told him not to, for the Franks would certainly kill 
him or betray him for profit—‘Francos, unde oriebatur, interfecturos eum 
aut accepto praemio prodituros’ (5. 16). After which, Silvanus was driven 
by despair to the extreme resolve, and he took the purple: ‘nihil tucum ex 
praesentibus ratus’. 

The passage has a startling relevance to the story of the usurper Pro- 
culus. “Vopiscus’ is careful to assign him a ‘patria’ in his first sentence, 
namely Albingaunum in Liguria (Quadr. tyr. 12. 1); he was a man of 
property, but with brigands for ancestors; and he was impelled to his act 
of folly by his ‘uxor virago.’ However that may be, “Vopiscus’ concludes - 
with a joke conveying a second reference to the ‘patria’ of Proculus— 
‘posteri eius etiam nunc apud Albingaunos agunt, qui ioco solent dicere 
sibi non placere esse vel principes vel latrones’ (13. 5). 

In the body of the narration, however, Proculus acquires a different 
origin. Defeated by the Emperor Probus, and a fugitive, he was killed. 
through treachery. The Franks betrayed him—his own original people, 
so he used to claim. The passage clamours to be quoted for confrontation 
with Ammianus on Silvanus the Frank: 


hunc tamen Probus fugatum usque ad ultimas terras et cupientem in Francorum 
auxilium venire, a quibus originem se trahere ipse dicebat, ipsis prodentibus 
Francis, quibus familiare est ridendo fidem frangere, vicit et interemit (13. 4). 


The adventitious invention of a Frankish ancestry for Proculus (osten- 
sibly from Albingaunum) is wanton, or rather deliberate: Proculus, a 
victim of Frankish treachery, that seems to echo the warning addressed 
to Silvanus against “Francos unde oriebatur’ (xv. 5. 16). Silvanus had been 
tempted to throw himself upon ‘barbarica fides’. The biographer after 
his fashion has contributed a pun for embellishment, “fidem frangere’. 

Is there anything else to suggest the influence of Ammianus? One pro- 
ceeds, ‘Samso’, the virago wife of Proculus, originally bore the name of 
‘Vituriga’, we are told (Quadr. tyr. 12. 3). ‘Samso’ looks like a joke—the 
Jewish Hercules. Compare the Gothic princess ‘Hunila’ whom Aurelian 
gave for wife to Bonosus (15. 7).2 As for ‘Vituriga’, that name evokes 


1 A. v. Domaszewski, Heidelberger S-B 1918, Abh. 13, 20: ‘Samso ist der biblische 
Simson’. 
2 Above, p. 37. 
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without discomfort the Gallic tribe of the Bituriges. If one recalled nothing 
else from the historian’s excursus on Gaul (not Jong after the episode of 
Silvanus), it would be his vivid and terrifying portrayal of the Gallic 
virago, larger and fiercer than her spouse, and powerfully seconding his 
brute violence in a quarrel.! 

There is not only the wife of Proculus. A little further down occurs 
another virago, the mother of the next usurper. She is alleged to be Gallic 
and she is dubbed a ‘mater fortissima’. Left a widow on the decease of her 
husband (not named, but a schoolmaster), she brought up her son, who in 
consequence ‘litterarum nihil didicit’ (14. 1). 

Not as powerful as the Gallic female but none the less deserving brief 
record is another item in the excursus of Ammianus, viz. the native pro- 
pensity to strong drink of any kind: ‘vini avidum genus, adfectans ad 
vini similitudinem multiplices potus’ (xv. 12. 4). The HA enlivens and 
diversifies the “Thirty Tyrants’ with sundry embellishments. Strange to 
say, none of them is a drinking man. Then, all of a sudden, the author is 
impelled to bring on the epic performances displayed by two of four 
usurpers: Firmus and Bonosus (4. 4; 14. 4). That is, the first of such 
exploits since Maximin, the Thracian emperor who engulfed a ‘Capi- 
tolina amphora’ every day.? 


So far so good. To wind up the affair of Silvanus the Frank: the historian 
gives a word to his parent. He was Bonitus, known for ‘fortia facta’ on 
the side of Constantine in the civil wars against Licinius.3 The name is 
rare, only once again in a literary source, precisely the HA. In the account 
of the usurper Regalianus a letter of Claudius (the future emperor) refers 
to two guardsmen of Gallienus—‘Bonitus et Celsus, stipatores principis 
nostri’ (Tyr. trig. 10. 11). ‘Celsus’ is indistinctive, and a favourite with the 
HA. Of the twelve instances of that cognomen, most are under suspicion. 
Only two are secure, viz. Publilius Celsus, one of the four consulars 
alleged guilty of conspiracy (Hadr. 4. 3; 7. 2), and Juventius Celsus the 
jurist (18. 1). Among the others are ‘Ragonius Celsus’, ‘Gallias regens’ 
(Pesc. 3. 9), ‘Nonia Celsa’, alleged wife of Macrinus (Diad. 7. 5), ‘Furius 
Celsus’, governor of Mauretania Tingitana under Severus Alexander 


' xv. 12. 1: ‘nec enim eorum quemquam adhibita uxore rixantem, multo se fortiore et 
glauca, peregrinorum ferre poterit globus, tum maxime cum illa inflata cervice suffrendens 
ponderansque niveas ulnas et vastas, admixtis calcibus emittere coeperit pugnos, ut catapultas 
tortilibus nervis excussas’. 

2 cf. further, p. 67. 

3 xv. 5. 33. It is hardly of consequence that the usurper Proculus should be presented with 
“fortia facta’ (12. 6): acommon phrase: Gall. 10. 1; Tac. 8. 5. 
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(Alex. 58. 1), the consul “Celsus Aelianus’ (Max. et Balb. 17. 2)—and even 
the senator “Aelius Celsus’ (Sev. 13. 2). Similarly, ‘Celsinus’.! 

‘Bonitus’ stands in contrast. Very rare.? But it is not expedient or 
necessary to give any weight to this particular. Better things offer. 

t viz., the counsellor of Diocletian (Aur. 44. 3), the friend of ‘Vopiscus’ (Quadr. tyr. 1. 3), 


and ‘Clodius Celsinus’, the relative of Clodius Albinus (Sev. 11. 3). 
2 In no other writers before Greg. Mag., Epp. rx. 6, and on five inscriptions (TLL). 


XI- THE LETTER OF HADRIAN 


HE EPISODB OF SILVANUS appears to have left a trace (or 
traces) in the HA. With that encouragement it is time to revert 
to Egypt, and precisely to the Letter of Hadrian. Sheer delight, for 
it is all fiction: “Vopiscus’ at the peak of his performance.' 

The author got the document, so he says, ‘ex libris Phlegontis liberti 
eius’. That is disturbing. Phlegon’s work on Hadrian finds attestation 
nowhere else save in the Vita Hadriani, with a peculiar assertion about its 
true authorship: ‘nam et Phlegontis libri Hadriani esse dicuntur’ (16. 1). 
The writer there alleges that the Emperor put out his own Autobiography 
under the names of his freedmen. The HA also endows Phlegon with a 
freedman of his own, ‘Aelius Maurus’, who is implausibly cited at the 
beginning of two chapters of rubbish in the Vita Severi (20 f.). Phlegon’s 
work may therefore be dismissed. 

The anachronisms in the document are patent. Hadrian went to Egypt 
in 130. The epistle is addressed to his sister’s husband—‘Hadrianus 
Augustus Serviano consuli salutem’. Now Julius Servianus was consul (for 
the third time) in 134. Again, Aelius Caesar is brought in, under an 
incorrect name—et in filium meum Verum multa dixerunt’ (8. 8). But 
the man in question, viz. L. Ceionius Commodus, was not adopted by 
Hadrian until the end of 136; and he is nowhere equipped with the 
cognomen “Verus’ except in certain passages of the HA. Plainly false. 

Some are loath to surrender this engaging composition. One scholar 
asserts that it bears all the marks of Hadrian’s authentic style.3 Another 
saves what he wants. That is to say, the cognomen “Verus’, employed to 
support the hypothesis that Hadrian’s Caesar was veritably Hadrian’s own 
illegitimate son: a secret, to be sure, but known in the family, known to 
Julius Servianus.* 


1 See now the full and exemplary treatment of W. Schmid, Historia-Augusta-Colloquism 
Bonn 1964/5 (1966), 153 ff. That was not in fact a paper presented at Bonn in May, 196s; 
and I only had cognizance of it after this chapter (and this book) was completed. My central 
thesis, expounded (and expanded) at Bonn on June 3, 1966, will be published in the next 
volume with the title ‘Ipse ille patriarcha’. 

2 PIR?, C 605. 3 H. Bardon, Les Empereurs et les lettres latines (1940), 400. 

4 J. Carcopino, Rev. ét. anc. Lt (1949), 304 f. The whole article (262 ff) is reproduced 
without acknowledgement in Passion et politique chez les Césars (1958), 143 ff. Detailed 
refutation may be eschewed. 
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The passage of central concern is the portrayal of religion among the 
fanatical but frivolous Egyptians: 


illic qui Serapem colunt Christiani sunt, et devoti sunt Serapi qui se Christi 
episcopos dicunt. nemo illic archisynagogus Iudaeorum, nemo Samarites, 
nemo Christianorum presbyter non mathematicus non haruspex non aliptes. 
ipse ille patriarcha cum Aegyptum venerit, ab aliis Serapidem adorare, ab aliis 
cogitur Christum (8. 2-4). 


Many points in this delightful passage call for comment. Three will here 
be singled out for brief mention. 

First, Christ and Serapis as equivalent. Scandalous and silly, it should 
seem. Yet there is a kind of parallel, a story concerning the destruction of 
the Serapeum in 391. It first emerges in the narration of Rufinus, written 
about 405. There was discovered in the vaults a hieroglyph shaped like the 
sign of the cross. Interpreted, it meant ‘vita ventura’. Hence many con- 
versions.! A slightly different (and longer) version is furnished by 
Socrates, writing some forty years later. Dispute arose about the signifi- 
cance of the symbol. The pagans argued that it was something common to 
Christ and to Serapis: the translation of the hieroglyph refuted their 
impudent claim.? 

Second, Samaritans as distinct from Jews. They are also mentioned 
(with Christians, but not with Jews) in the unfriendly remarks introducing 
the Letter of Hadrian (7. 5). There is also the design attributed to Elaga- 
balus. One god only should have the supremacy at Rome, certain other 
cults to be transferred thither and put in subordination to his priest: 


dicebat praeterea Iudaeorum et Samaritanorum religiones et Christianam 
devotionem illuc transferendam, ut omnium culturarum secretum Heliogabali 
sacerdotium teneret (Elag. 3. 5). 


That is a peculiar notion, no more credible than what is asserted of 
Severus Alexander. The prince had a domestic chapel with the effigy of 
Apollonius, the sage of Tyana; also, ‘quantum scriptor suorum temporum 
dicit’, Christ, Abraham, Orpheus and the rest, “huiusmodi ceteros’.3 The 
mention of Samaritans arouses a proper suspicion, not restrictea to the 
allegation about Elagabalus, but reinforced by it, precisely. Samaritans 
recognized as a distinct religious community, that suggests the epoch of 
the Christian princes, and not the earliest of them. They happen thus to be 
specified for the first time in the Codex Theodosianus, in an enactment of 

1 Rufinus, Hist. ecel. xa. 29. 


2 Socrates v. 17, cf. Sozomenus va. 15. I0. 
3 Alex. 29. 2 (p. 138). 
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the year 390.' Hence a hint, but no proof, of a situation towards the end 
of the fourth century.? One recalls the preoccupations of Theodosius in 
his brief period of religious toleration, just before December of 390—and 
the trouble into which he got when attempting to assert impartial justice 
after a pack of Christian zealots had sacked the synagogue at Callinicum 
on the Euphrates.3 

Third, ‘ipse ille patriarcha’. Who might he be? The earliest modern 
commentators assumed him to be the bishop of Alexandria, but were 
puzzled by the phrase ‘cum Aegyptum venerit’. This they took (and 
rightly) to imply that the person meant was normally domiciled outside 
Egypt. Which they duly denounced as plainly false, and essayed laboured 
explanations.* More recent scholars evade the problem (and the Latin), or 
assume that the bishop is meant.5 Further, some detect an allusion to the 
notorious Athanasius—which might help to date the HA.® 

An alternative imposes. According to the HA, some compel the 
patriarch to worship Serapis, others Christ. Compulsion each time. 
Therefore on the logic of the argument (if valid in dealing with the HA) 
the patriarch should not be an officiant of either persuasion. Therefore, the 
Jewish Patriarch.” 

A certain amount is known about the Patriarch.8 He was the head of 
the whole Jewish community, not merely Palestine but the Diaspora. The 
office, instituted either in the close sequel of Hadrian’s war or not long 
after, is first attested in the third century. Sometimes termed ‘ethnarch’, 
the Patriarch was halfway between a vassal prince and the head of a church. 
Further, in course of time, he had acquired an honorary prefecture and the 
title of ‘vir clarissimus et illustris’. That is attested by an imperial 


' C.Th. xan. 5. 18, cf. xvi. 8. 16 (of 404); 8. 28 (of 426). 

2 The Samaritans were duly noted by the alert Dessau, Janus 1 (1921), 124 ff. On them see 
further N. H. Baynes, The Historia Augusta. Its Date and Purpose (1926), 30 ff. 

3 Ambrose, Epp. 40. 6 ff. (PL xvi. 1103 ff.). 

4 Thus Salmasius: Hadrian was in error, the Christian Patriarch had in fact retired from 
Egypt in fear when the Emperor arrived; and his being compelled to worship Serapis was an 
Egyptian slander. 

$ Thus, without doubt or question, J. Geffcken in his otherwise valuable paper, Hermes 
LV (1920), 288. E. Hohl added a refmement. Since Egypt is not the same as Alexandria, the 
allusion is to journeys of the bishop in the countryside, out of the metropolis (S-B der 
deutschen Ak. der Wissenschaften zu Berlin (1953), Nr. 2, $3. 

6 N. H. Baynes, o.c. 66: ‘the one Alexandrian patriarch of whom the West of Europe had 
any intimate knowledge’. Followed (with the date a decade earlier) by H. Stern, Date et 
destinataire de U' Histoire Auguste (1953), 67 f. 

7 J. Juster, Les Juifs dans l'empire romain 1 (1914), 394. However, a little lower down he 
conceived doubts and invoked the Christian patriarch (ib.. 404 f.). 

8 H. Zucker, Studien zur jitdischen Selbstverwaltung im Altertum (1936); M. Simon, Verus 
Israel (1948); M. Avi-Yonah, Geschichte der Juden im Zeitalter des Talmud (1962). 
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enactment of 392, later revoked in 415 for sundry delinquencies such as 
the building of new synagogues.! 

Few have been prepared to take the consequences of these facts (and of 
the language of the HA). Yet the HA is aware of things Jewish, more 
perhaps than it cares to reveal. Observe the curious particular, derived 
from ‘Iudaeorum libri’, so it alleges, but confirmed in no known text, that 
Moses lived for 125 years. He complained “quod iuvenis interiret’, and he 
was informed ‘ab incerto numine’ that nobody ever after would enjoy 
a longer span of life (Claud. 2. 4).2 One will suitably add “Samso’ as the 
name of a strong woman (Quadr. tyr. 12. 3).3 

The Patriarch was a personage, ‘erectus fastigio dignitatum’.* He was 
comparable in station, prestige, and pretensions to the magnates now 
emerging in the Church. Also no doubt in education and in luxury of 
living—or early promotion to the high office. Jerome has a valuable 
observation— consideremus patriarchas Iudaeorum et iuvenes sive pueros 
effeminatosque ac deliciis adfluentes’.5 

The age of Theodosius witnessed a Patriarch more than usually potent. 
He is adequately attested. The medical writer Marcellus acknowledges a 
recipe from this Gamaliel;® his son was one of the pupils of Libanius; and 
Gamaliel is addressed in no fewer than eight epistles.7 There is something 
more. Gamaliel was high in favour with Theodosius. Jerome in a letter 
written in or about 395 reveals it: ‘patriarcha Gamalihel’ had been in sharp 
feud with a Roman provincial governor, Hesychius. Theodosius took his 
part, and Hesychius was executed.® 

That would be an incident of wide notoriety in the world. If the HA 
was composed in the vicinity of 395, no reader would be in ignorance 


I C.Th. xvi. 8. 8; 22. The other edicts relevant to the status and titles of the Patriarch are 
XVI. 8. 11 (396); 13 (397); 14 (399); 15 (404). 

2 cf. R. Syme, Historia~-Augusta-Colloquium Bonn 1966 (forthcoming). In the Old 
Testament Moses dies at 120. The author appears to be using his known trick of wilful 
Variation or enhancement. 

3 Above, p. $7. 4 C.Th. xvi. 8. 22 (415). 

5 Jerome, In Is. 3. 4 (PL xv. 64). He is commenting on the menacing prophecy in 
Isaiah, ‘et dabo pueros principes eorum, et effeminati dominabuntur eis’. Realized, he asserts, 
in the present rulers of the Jews. Jerome also attacks their wealth and rapacity, In Is. 5. 18 f. 
(PL xxiv. 86). Cf. C.Th. xv1. 8. 14 (399) where the Patriarch is denounced as ‘ille de- 
populator Iudacorum’. 

6 Marcellus, De med. xoall. 77. 

? Libanius, Epp. 914; 917; 973 f.; 1084; 1097 £.; 1105. These letters fall between 388 and 
393. 

§ Jerome, Epp. tvu. 3 (to Pammachius): ‘dudum Hesychium, virum consularem, contra 
quem patriarcha Gamalihel gravissimas exercuit inimicitias, Theodosius princeps capite 
damnavit quod sollicitato notario chartas illius invasisset’. 
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about ‘ipse ille patriarcha’. Hence, not merely the head of the Jewish 
community, but ‘the great Gamaliel in person’, put under constraint, when 
he visits Egypt, to worship either Serapis or Christ. 


These three points are far from exhausting the significance of the 
Letter of Hadrian. It tends to be exploited as one of the cardinal texts for 
divining the author’s sentiments and purpose. Notably his attitude 
towards Christianity.! That he is unfriendly towards Christianity, no 
doubt can stand. But is that religion his main preoccupation? One thesis 
maintains that it is; and further, that the HA brings in Egypt with the 
precise design of attacking the new faith. 

One thing is clear. Egypt and the Letter of Hadrian are dragged in 
deliberately. Observe the author's technique. The usurper Saturninus was 
a Gaul (he alleges), with all the defects of that nation (7. 1). An invention: 
this person was a Moor, according to Zosimus.? Then the author proceeds. 
Aurelian invested Saturninus with the ‘limitis orientalis ducatus’, but was 
anxious that he should never go to Egypt. That ‘vir prudentissimus’ knew 
the Gallic character. He feared what might happen ‘si perturbidam 
civitatem vidisset’ (7. 3). To support which notion, the author goes on to 
describe the Egyptian temperament— ‘ventosi furibundi iactantes iniuriosi’ 
etc. (7. 4). A Gaul among Egyptians, the result would be explosive. 

The artifice is patent. Yet it does not follow that it was devised in order 
to slip in an insidious attack on Christians. The Egyptians are his main 
target, he is intent to show that they are wholly frivolous and devoid of 
any genuine religious feeling, whatever their professions: Jews, Christians, 
or votaries of Serapis. Thus Hadrian to Servianus: ‘Aegyptum ... totam 
didici levem pendulam et ad omnia famae momenta volitantem’ (8. 1). 

One should not neglect the preceding Vita. The author has just been 
describing with lavish and loving detail the usurper Firmus, the merchant 
who assumed the purple in Egypt (3 ff.).3 

That land excited his lively interest, as emerges from several fabrications. 
With no warrant he takes Pescennius Niger to Egypt, there to answer 
complaints of soldiers (‘limitanei’ he calls them) with a witticism—‘Nilum 
habetis et vinum quaeritis?’ Also a rebuke, after their defeat by the 
Saraceni—‘illi qui vos vincunt aquam bibunt’ (Pesce. 7. 7 f.).4 His mansion 
(‘hodie Romae visitur in campo Iovis’) exhibited his statue in marble, 
the gift of a ‘rex Thebaeorum’ (12. 4). There was also the dedication 


I p. 138. 3 Zosimus 1. 66. 1, cf. Zonaras x1. 29. 
3 Above, p. 30. 
¢ cf. Ammianus on the Saraceni: ‘usum vini penitus ignorantes’ (sav. 4. 6). 
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celebrating the praises of Niger in Greek verse: ‘extat’. Severus nobly 
refused to have it erased. The author supplies a Latin version (12. 6). 

Nor should the account of the usurper Aemilianus be omitted from the 
reckoning (Tyr. trig. 22). It says next to nothing about that person, who 
happens to be authenticated.! Instead, an introduction adverting on the 
Egyptians as ‘furiosi ac dementes’, with examples; the account of his pro- 
clamation, caused by a trivial and angry incident; and an appendix 
bringing in curious and misplaced erudition, with appeal to Cicero, In 
Gabinium, and a golden column at Memphis with an inscription in 
hieroglyphics (22. 9-14). 

Not only interest but aversion. That is shown by the Letter of Hadrian. 
Also by other and sporadic inventions. The man who betrayed to Aure- 
lian the city of Tyana, and was promptly executed by the wise victor, is 
labelled: ‘Heraclammon’ (Aur. 23. 2). An Egyptian name. Similarly 
‘Serapammon’.? The young Gordian indites an epistle to the Prefect of 
the Guard, openly avowing errors that he had committed on bad advice. 
One of these faults was to put ‘Serapammon’ in charge of the Fourth 
Legion (Gord. 25. 2). The prince goes on to incriminate his mother and her 
counsellors—‘consilio cum Gaudiano et Reverendo et Montano habito’ 
(25. 3). The names look Christian.3 The collocation is instructive. 

Egypt and Christians, that is a theme that draws students of the HA 
ever and again, engrossing their attention. Something has been left out as 
irrelevant: the last item in the Letter of Hadrian. 

! viz., L. Mussius Aemilianus. On whom, A. Stein, Die Prafekten von Agypten in rémischer 
Zeit (1950), 143 ff. 

2 Bighteen names of this type have been documented by P. Dunand, Chronique d’ Egypte 
xxKOXLVMI (1963), 134 ff. For a table of frequency, down to the seventh century, ib. 141. The 
commonest are ‘Phoebammon’ (mainly late), ‘Serapammon’, ‘Nilammon’. 

> p. 173. 
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XII'- THE BANQUET OF AFRICANUS 


ADRIAN IN CONCLUSION tells Servianus that he is sending 

him some drinking cups, ‘calices tibi allassontes diversi 

coloris’.! They are the gift of a priest, and are to be used 

at banquets on festal occasions. But take care lest “Africanus 
noster’ use them too freely: 


caveas tamen ne his Africanus noster indulgenter utatur (8. 10). 


Who is “Africanus noster’? Few have asked. Students of the Letter of 
Hadrian have other preoccupations and more urgent. It is to be regretted 
that those who are eager for authenticity (or partial authenticity) should not 
have been impelled by curiosity or ingenuity. Why not the aristocratic 
T. Sextius Africanus, holding the fasces as colleague of Trajan in 112? 
A case could be made. This consul is only a name, but so were many of his 
coevals. He might well have survived into the late years of Trajan’s 
successor. Nothing forbids. But nothing commends so misguided an 
exertion. 

- One thing is clear. The fictitious ‘Africanus’ is a person dangerously 
prone to excess in drinking. Ammianus provides a clue, and perhaps the 
solution. 

It comes in a dramatic episode of the year 355 (xv. 3. 7 ff.). The 
governor of Pannonia Secunda held a generous banquet at Sirmium. The 
guests uttered freely their discontent with the present order of things. 
Some with encouragement from prophecies affirmed that an ‘optata 
permutatio temporum’ was on the way, while others avowed that omens 
promised them high advancement. There happened to be in the company 
one whose profession was espionage, Gaudentius, an agens in rebus. He 
conveyed a denunciation to the sinister Rufinus, ‘coalita pravitate famosus'. 
The whole group was forthwith put under arrest and conveyed in chains 
to Aquileia, where one of them, Marinus, committed suicide. The rest 


1 For the type of glass cup cf. Claud. 17. 6: ‘calices Aegyptios operisque diversi decem’. 

2 E. Hohl in the index to his edition inserted the name in brackets with 2 query. Another 
notion was entertained long ago by A. Stein—‘Africanus noster’ as close kin to Servianus, 
in fact an otherwise unattested son (P—W v. 1520). Against, E. Groag, ib. x. 890; 1 A. 2044; 
and he admits no conjecture in PIR?, A 450. However, ‘(Julius) Africanus’ now finds a 
hesitant entry as J 122. 
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were taken to Mediolanum and after torture consigned to prison, but not 
without some vague prospect of salvation. As emerges later, they were 
executed (xvi. 8. 3). 

The historian registers the name of the governor. He was Africanus, 
not elsewhere on record, and the name happens not to be common in this 
epoch.! His guests are described in choice and pompous phraseology, 
‘poculis amplioribus madefacti’ (xv. 3. 7). The use of ‘madefactus’ in this 
sense is rare indeed: otherwise twice in poets, once in Apuleius.” 

A striking episode and a striking phrase. What deductions are per- 
missible? Two alternatives offer. First, it was an incident of public 
notoriety, likely to be remembered. The Emperor Julian in the Letter to 
the Athenians refers briefly to the informer who turned up at Sirmium and 
adds ‘you have certainly heard about Africanus and Marinus’.3 Therefore 
the affair at Sirmium and its sequel at Mediolanum might easily have 
percolated to somebody at Rome and sunk into his mind. 

Second, it was Ammianus’ narration of the ‘letalis mensa’ that the 
biographer recalled, from reading or from the recitation: it comes just 
before the episode of Silvanus.* Therefore the name ‘Africanus’. Why not 
also some hint of the striking phrase ‘poculis amplioribus madefacti’? 
A precise answer avails. If it struck him, he was not likely to reproduce it. 
On the contrary. The biographer is hostile by profession to the ‘eloquentia’ 
of historians.5 

Fabulous exploits in drinking engage his fantasy. The prime text is 
Maximin the Thracian who emptied each day an ‘amphora Capitolina’ 
(Maximin. 4. 1). The author himself purports to be ‘Julius Capitolinus’. 
Which is a joke.® After that, a long interval intervenes until the Quadrigae 
tyrannorum, in the near context of “Africanus noster’. Two of the four 
were capital performers. Firmus, though abstemious, swilled down two 
buckets of wine, to the discomfiture of the great Burburus who had issued 
a challenge (4. 4). Of Bonosus the Emperor Aurelian used to say ‘non ut 
vivat natus est sed ut bibat’ (14. 3). This fellow, Spanish by domicile, 
British by extraction, and with a Gallic mother, plied barbarian envoys 
with drink to worm out their secrets, remaining himself ‘semper securus 


1 There was an Africanus governor of a province ¢. 390 and praefectus urbi at Constantin- 
ople in 395 (Seeck, P—W 1. 715). 

2 TLL cites Ovid, Ars am. m1. 765; Columella x. 309; Apuleius, Met. x. 21. 

3 Ep. ad Ath. 273 d. 

4 Separated by only a slight interval, viz. xv. 4. 1-13. The episodes fell close together 
in time. After Africanus, Julian goes on at once to mention Silvanus. 

$ Ch. XVII. 

6 EB. Hohl, Hermes un (1917), 472 ££. 
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et sobrius’ (14. 4). When he ended his life by hanging, that was the 


occasion for somebody’s witticism—iocus exstitit amphoram pendere, 
non hominem’ (15. 2). 

‘Burburus’, the ‘notissimus potator’, is the biographer’s own happy 
invention.’ His ‘Africanus’, prone to excess of drinking, looks like a 
reminiscence of the governor of Pannonia Secunda and his ‘letalis mensa’. 


« The name is unique; and, as the context reveals, a pun on BépBopos. 


ANI: CUMULATIVE EVIDENCE 


HE FOLLOWING PASSAGES in Ammianus have been brought up for 
review on varying claims of relevance to the HA: 


Isauria XIV. 2. I-20 

The banquet of Africanus XV. 3. 7-I! 

The usurpation of Silvanus XV. 5. 1-34 

The Gallic ‘virago’ XV. I2. I 
Constantius at Rome XVI. 10. 4-17 
The letters of Sapor and Constantius XVII. 5. 3-14 
Amulets and treason XIX. 12. 14 
Isauria again XIX. 13. I-2 

The bull Apis XXII. 14. 6-8 
The digression on Egypt XXII. 15. I-16. 24 


The cumulation of items might engender a robust confidence. Distrust 
is safer. One must beware of the isolated clue, the fortuitous, or the 
merely plausible. 

First of all, Egypt. Ammianus’ notice about the bull Apis may have 
induced the author of the HA to make an insertion in the Vita Hadriani 
(12. 1). Probably not, and the items bear no resemblance, as has been 
shown. Nor can the digression on Egypt be invoked as a direct source. The 
HA puts emphasis on matters not in Ammianus, notably religion in 
Egypt (deliberately) and the commerce and industries of Alexandria. At 
the most some general influence or inspiration might be admitted. 

Each writer had his interest in Egypt. Ammianus had been there; and 
he elsewhere produces a long disquisition on the obelisk which Con- 
stantius brought to Rome, adding a Greek translation of its hieroglyphs 
(xvu. 4. 1-23). The author of the HA avowsa personal dislike of Egyptians; 
they stimulate his inventive genius; he is urgent to demonstrate that, 
though fanatical, Egyptians have no genuine religious convictions; and 
he may be influenced by contemporaneous disturbances at Alexandria. 

Next, the magical amulets (xrx. 12. 14) in relation to the peculiar 
insertion in Vita Caracallae 5. 7. The item looks promising, though 
several scholars hesitate. It stands in isolation. Yet, separated only by a 
portent at Antioch, it is followed by a notice about Isauria (13. 1), which 
might have value, but is too tenuous to insist upon. 
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To continue therefore with the process of voluntary demolition. The 
passages. must next be assessed which have been for the first time adduced 
in the present study. Constantius’ entry into Rome and the interchange of 
letters between Sapor and Constantius may be cheerfully sacrificed. And 
even, for the sake of argument, the long and vivid description of the 
insurrection in Isauria, albeit so instructive on various counts. 

What then shall remain to stand by? First, the banquet of Africanus at 
Sirmium and the fatal potations. That is the source of ‘Africanus’ in the 
Letter of Hadrian, the gift of drinking cups and the warning against excess: 
all fiction (Quadr. tyr. 8. 10). 

Second, the usurpation of Silvanus the Frank. That serves a double 
employ. The purple robes which the insurgent needed were taken from 
the military emblems. That recurs in the HA (Gord. 8. 3). More cogent 
the warning against the Franks, and their treachery. That recurs in the 
Frankish origin alleged for the usurper Proculus, though he came (the 
Vita asserts) from Albingaunum, vainly seeking the help of the Franks, 
and betrayed by them (Quadr. tyr. 13. 4). 

Third, the portrayal of the Gallic ‘virago’ in Ammianus. She would not 
be worth adducing, but for ‘Vituriga’, the wife of Proculus, ‘uxor virago 
quae illum in hanc praecipitavit dementiam’ (Quadr. tyr. 12. 3). But she is 
supported by the Gallic mother of Bonosus in the near context, who was 
a ‘mater fortissima’ (14. 1). 

The three passages of Ammianus come in close sequence. All in the one 
book, xv: Africanus (3. 7), Silvanus (5. 16), the Gallic ‘virago’ (12. 1). 
That is noteworthy. Observe the propinquity in the HA—the drinking 
cups which ‘Africanus’ should not abuse (Quadr. tyr. 8. 10); “Vituriga’, the 
spouse of the usurper Proculus (12. 3); the Frankish ancestry of that 
person (13. 4). Hence a double force of argument. Should more be 
demanded? Something less would not lack cogency. 

The search for ‘sources’, for ‘echoes’, for ‘influences’ is one of the 
predilections of classical scholarship. With much effort misdirected. So 
many themes were conventional, iterated through the ages by assiduous 
imitators; there was a limit on the variations of phraseology; and most of 
the myriad literary production is lost. Something can be gained if diver- 
gences are looked for rather than resemblances. The idiosyncrasy of 
a writer tells, his selection, his inventions. Therefore, and not by paradox, 
it will be-safer to argue from fact to fiction than from one sequence of 
facts to another. That procedure is to be enjoined when the source of 
certain episodes or notions of the HA is under investigation. 

Recitation is the easy explanation for the HA’s familiarity with certain 
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parts of Ammianus’ work. Otherwise reading, which may well have been 
cursory. Nothing countenances the notion that the author was a careful 
and conscientious student. 

Of the passages in Ammianus that have been discussed, none occurs in 
the last six books, none is later than Book xxu. Indeed, as a precaution, 
the argument has concentrated on Book xv. If that restriction be accep- 
ted, the chance arises that nothing more of the work was available when 
the HA was composed. On the other hand, admitting some of the less 
evident passages, the author might be assumed to know the work as 
extant, apart from Books xxvI-20a. 

It is a temptation to argue from the distribution of the passages in 
Ammianus. However, no rigour of method is of much avail when one 
tries to assess the performance of that casual and capricious performer, 
the author of the HA. He used in his own fashion things he happened to 
remember. No desire or need may have impelled him to persist until the 
end with a writer he found fatiguing as well as pretentious. 


XIV - THE DATE OF THE HA 


MMIANUS AS A SOURCB and inspiration of the HA, that is some- 
thing solid. A number of passages have been invoked. For 
economy and concentration, three are kept, all in Book xv. 
They are reflected, in close sequence, in the Quadrigae tyran- 

norum, viz. ‘Africanus’ and the drinking-cups, “Vituriga’ the ‘virago’ wife 
of Proculus, and his fabricated Frankish origin. 

Book xv, therefore. If the whole of Ammianus was finished and pub- 
lished in the winter of 392/3, that book would fall a few years earlier 
than 390. That theory, however, fails to convince.! Rather, Book xv belongs 
to that portion of the work which became known through recitation, 
precisely in 392. 

The author of the HA might have been writing under the immediate 
impact of Ammianus. The consequence is worth exploring. That is, the 
HA composed between 392 and 394.2 

It was a momentous season. In Gaul the feeble Valentinian, dominated 
by the magister peditum Arbogast and driven to utter despair, ended his 
unhappy existence (May 15, 392). It was probably suicide.3 Arbogast, 
under suspicion of murder, tried to negotiate a settlement with Theodosius. 
In vain. Arbogast then put up Eugenius as emperor, a civilian official and 
a tepid Christian (August 22).4 There was a lull, and uncertainty. Arbogast 
provided for the safety of the Empire. He fought campaigns across the 
Rhine and was able to secure the alliance of the Franks and the Alamanni. 

Further negotiations had ensued, but Theodosius remained obdurate 
in his refusal to recognize the emperor in the West. Eugenius then threw 
in his lot with the pagan aristocracy of Rome and the old cause revived 
under the energetic leadership of Nicomachus Flavianus (in 393). 
Theodosius still delayed. After thorough preparation he marched up 
through Ilyricum, crossed the pass of the Julian Alps, and confronted the 
army of Eugenius and Arbogast, who with sound strategic insight had 
taken up a defensive position beside the river Frigidus. Treachery and 
a great tempest suddenly blowing down from the mountains (as happens 
in that region) decided the issue (September 6, 394). 

« Ch. Iv. 2 Thus J. Schwartz, Bull. Fac. Lettres Strasbourg, 1961, 176. 


3 For the evidence, inconclusive, W. Ensslin, P-W vu A. 2227 f. 
4 For Eugenius, J. Straub, RAC vi. 860 ff. 
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The composition of the HA might fall within that space of time. It is 
not impossible. It need not have taken very long. 

Let the author himself, for once, be cited for veracity. As “Trebellius 
Pollio’ he avers that he has been dictating with breathless speed—‘non 
scribo sed dicto, et dicto cum ea festinatione . . . ut respirandi non 
habeam facultatem’ (Tyr. trig. 33. 8).1 The later portions of the corpus 
exhibit both talent and fluency. The author had found his way. Con- 
trasted features in the earlier Vitae down to Caracalla, namely compilation 
and incoherence, also convey the impression of haste and may reflect the 
practice of dictation.” 

To commend that date, various arguments of some general relevance 
and propriety can be put up. 

First, the attitude of the HA towards Christianity. It is not easily to be 
defined. Negative but casual, that is perhaps the answer.* The author is 
pagan and traditionalist, but not aggressive. Some scholars even discover 
a plea for religious tolerance, used as a disguise by a pagan who was afraid 
to come out into the open in defence of his creed.5 Hence a time of 
writing when the old faith was under heavy pressure from the imperial 
power. Perhaps, therefore, later than the Battle of the Frigidus in 394.° Yet, 
since religion is patently not among the major preoccupations of the HA, 
the ephemeral renascence of 392-4 is not excluded. 

Second, eunuchs at court. They come under violent attack in the strange 
apostrophe to Constantine (Alex. 65 £1), and in the interchange of missives 
between Timisitheus and the young Gordian (Gord. 24 f.). One might 
think of Constantinople and the mounting influence of the infamous 
Eutropius.? But eunuchs were not a new or recent phenomenon.® 

Third, the counsellors of rulers. Constantine is urged to take to heart a 


t cf. Jerome, Comm. in Is. 13, praef. (PL xxv. 155): ‘dictamus haec, non scribimus: 
currente notariorum manu currit oratio’. There are other attestations of his speed. 

2 cf. likewise the inadvertence about Marcus: ‘nam de Pertinace et Galba paria sentiebat’ 
(Avid. 8. 5). Peter and Hohl in their editions duly dismissed ‘Pertinace et’ as an interpolation. 
But Galba and Pertinax inevitably evoke each other, cf. Claud. 12. 5. 

3 The six themes or items here to be briefly registered are in common currency. It will 
not be necessary to specify proponents (or critics) in anxious detail. 

# p. 139. 

SJ. Straub, Studien zur Historia Augusta (1952), 122; Heidnische Geschichtsapologetik in der 
christlichen Spatantike (1963), 192 f. 

6 However, the constraints on the expression of their opinions by pagans have been grossly 
exaggerated, cf. A. D. E. Cameron, JRS Lv (1965), 241. 

7 Eunuchs to imply a date either under Constantius or under Arcadius after the fall of 
Eutropius have recently been invoked by T. Zawadski, Studfi clasice v (1963), 249 ff. 

8 Arguments based on eunuchs are therefore fragile and irrelevant, cf. A. D. E. Cameron, 
Latomus youv (1965), 155 ff. 
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maxim of Trajan, which he will know from his reading of the biographer 
Marius Maximus (Alex. 65. 4). The youth Gordian, after receiving grave 
admonitions from the Prefect of the Guard, blames the evil advisers his 
mother saddled upon him (Gord. 25. 3). Diocletian’s powerful verdict is 
cited on the authority of the father of “Vopiscus’: a court faction closes 
around the Emperor and keeps him in ignorance (Aur. 43). 

Fourth, boy princes. The consular ‘Maecius Faltonius Nicomachus’ in 
his oration utters a solemn prayer—dii avertant principes pueros’ (Tac. 
6.5). The speaker proceeds to elaborate on that detrimental phenomenon." 
One observes Valentinian II proclaimed ‘Augustus’ in 375 at the age of 
four. More to the point, perhaps, the sons of Theodosius: Arcadius 
granted the title and rank in 383 when about six, Honorius in 393 at nine. 

Fifth, civil war. The author comes out with a fervent ejaculation— 
‘eant nunc qui ad civilia bella milites parant’, etc. (Prob. 23. 5). 

Sixth, the treatment of usurpers. The HA is notoriously indulgent.? 
For example, it asserts that success would have abated the harsh rigour of 
Avidius Cassius and turned him into an excellent ruler (Avid. 13. 10). The 
Gallic emperors in the time of Gallienus benefit from an especial favour. 
The reason is clear: they defended an empire which the frivolous and 
criminal Gallienus was bringing to perdition. They are ‘adsertores 
Romani nominis’, precisely (Tyr. trig. 5. 5). That motive, however, is not 
a monopoly of the HA. It was already manifest in the common source of 
Victor and Eutropius;3 and it recurs much later.* No call therefore to in- 
voke Arbogast in Gaul and the proclamation of Eugenius. 


Six themes have been summarily indicated, none inconsistent with a 
date in 392-4. But none of cogency. Most of them would be in accord 
with other periods of the age after Diocletian. Something more precise 
needs to be summoned up. 

It is time to pause and think again. It is sheer assumption that the HA 
was composed under the fresh impact of Ammianus. And, even if, as will 
be suggested in the sequel, the biographer wrote in deliberate opposition 
to the historian, an interval is not excluded, a margin is safer. 

Some scholars in fact postulate as terminus post quem the Battle of the 


1 W. Hartke, Klio, Beiheft x1v (1940), 150; Romische Kinderkaiser (1951), 190 ff. 

2 W. Hartke, o.c. (1940), 147 ff. 

3 cf. Eutropius rx. 9. 1 (on Postumus): ‘per annos decem ita imperavit ut consumptas 
paene provincias ingenti virtute et moderatione reparaverit’. 

* Orosius vil. 34.9 (on Magnus Maximus): ‘vir quidem strenuus et probus atque Augusto 
dignus nisi contra sacramenti fidem per tyrannidem emersisset, in Britannia invitus 
propemodum ab exercitu imperator creatus’. 
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Frigidus (September 6, 394). For Hartke the author was none other than 
the son of Nicomachus Flavianus, eager to put in a plea with the victor for 
clemency and tolerance.! Hartke assumed (it was not necessary) that the 
HA was completed in the brief lapse of time (not five months) before the 
decease of Theodosius. Argument and presuppositions are not valid,? 
Better, because not so precise, was the statement of Alfoldi—‘after the 
battle on the Frigidus, when the political chances of the Senate were gone 
forever; but the dreams of the glorious past were still dreamed’.3 The date 
might hold, but not because of the main reasons that moved its advocate: 
the HA not merely carrying a message but designed for that purpose. 
The terminus post quem of 394 has proved attractive. Another scholar, 
Chastagnol, in acute and firm enterprise, wishes to circumscribe the work 
between the limits of 394 and 398.* There the truth may reside. But nobody 
can disprove a later date, should some valid arguments emerge.5 | 


So far the plausible, not the proven. If the author of the HA was writing 
in 395 or not long after, he might, conscious or unconscious, reveal some 
repercussion of the recent and dramatic transactions, in Gaul or beneath 
the Julian Alps. A great wind blew out of the sky, confounding utterly the 
pagan army beside the Frigidus. The victors proclaimed a miracle. The 
best of witnesses (or at least unimpeachable in this instance) attests the fact: 
the poet Claudian.® 

The HA also has a tempest deciding a battle. Narrating the defeat of the 
younger Gordian, the author suddenly deserts his source (Herodian, whom 
he has been epitomizing). After reporting (from Herodian) the fact that 
the corpse of Gordian could not be found on the battlefield, he adds: 


fuit praeterea ingens, quae raro in Africa est, tempestas, quae Gordiani 


1 'W. Hartke, 0.c. (1940), 164. He later waived the authorship but not the date, o.c. (1951), 
413. 

2 W. Ensslin, Gnomon xvm (1942), 248 ff. 

3 A. Alféldi, A Conflict of Ideas in the Late Roman Empire (1952), 126 f. 

4 A. Chastagnol, Actes du VII* Congrés, Aix-en-Provence 1-6 avril 1963 (1964), 205 = 
Historia-~Augusta-Colloguium Bonn 1963 (1964), 63. Compare his earlier paper, Historia tv 
(1955), 173 ff. 

5 Developing the arguments of Dessau, Seeck wished to put the HA towards 410 (Jahr- 
bitcher fiir cl. Phil. xo0cv1 (1890), 609 ff.; Rh. Mus. x11x (1894), 208 ff.). The first decade of 
the century is argued by S. Mazzarino, Aspetti sociali del quarto secolo (1951), 365; and recently 
a date soon after 405 by G. Alfdldy, Historia-~Augusta-Colloquium Bonn 1964/5 (1966), 18. 
J. Straub went much farther, arguing for the vicinity of 420 (0.c. 1952), 95. See the severe 
review by E. Hohl, Gnomon xxvi (1954), 45 ff. His later view was less confident (0.c. (1963), 
193). : 

6 Claudian, De II cons. Honorii 93 f.: ‘te propter gelidis Aquilo de monte procellis/obruit 
adversas acies’. 
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exercitum ante bellum ita dissipavit, ut minus idonei milites proelio fierent 
(Gord. 16. 2). 


That is patently an insertion in the narration. Also a figment. It is the 
merit of Hartke to have pointed it out.! Another fabrication in the Vita 
Gordianorum has already been registered in these pages, namely the pro- 
posal to take purple cloth from military standards and use it as imperial 
vestments for the father and the son (8. 3). Derivation may be suspected, 
and contemporary, but from anauthor: Ammianus.” 

A single item, however plausible, may fail to convince the unconverted. 
And caution stands above reproach. But what shall be said if some other 
particulars augment the reckoning? It is time to turn again to the Quadrigae 
tyrannorum. Perhaps the fictions about Proculus and Bonosus, the two 
usurpers in Gaul, reflect some contemporary facts. 

Arbogast was a Frank. Now the HA, after stating that Albingaunum 
was the home of Proculus, wantonly brings in the notion that he was a 
Frank, a victim of Frankish treachery (Quadr. tyr. 13. 4). As has been 
suggested above, the author was under the influence of Ammianus: 
the usurpation of the Frank Silvanus.3 

But Arbogast may not be altogether irrelevant to the author. In the 
winter of 392/3 Arbogast crossed the Rhine, ravaged the Frankish 
territories, and constrained both Franks and Alamanni to terms of alliance.* 
Now the usurper Proculus, it is alleged, did not neglect the protection of 
the frontier. Conducting warfare in the fashion of a brigand, he earned 
glory by crushing the Alamanni.5 

As for Bonosus, the Emperor Probus after his death by suicide made 
provision for the widow and the sons.© A humane invention. In fact, the 
families of defeated adversaries were preserved and even endowed by 
Theodosius. Observe the handsome treatment accorded to the mother 
and the daughters of Magnus Maximus;7 and he won commendation for 
clemency after the Frigidus.® 

These parallels, barely worth the record, might be waived. There are 

1 W. Hartke, 0.c. (1940), 106. 

2 Above, p. $4. 3 Above, p. $7. 

+ E. Stein, Geschichte des spatrimischen Reiches (1928), 326. 

5 Quadr. tyr. 13. 3: ‘nam Alamannos, qui tunc adhuc Germani dicebantur, non sine 
gloriae splendore contrivit, numquam aliter quam latrocinandi pugnans modo’. To be sure: 
his ancestors were brigands (12. 1). 

© Quadr. tyr. 15. 3: ‘filios duos reliquit, quibus ambobus Probus pepercit, uxore quoque 
eius in honore habita et usque ad mortem salario praestito’. 

7 Ambrose, Epp. 40. 32: ‘inimici filias revocasti, nutriendas apud affines dedisti, matri 
hostis tui misisti de aerario tuo summptus’. 

® Ambrose, De obitu Theodosti 13. 
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more disturbing features. The Vita Probi located Proculus and Bonosus at 
Agrippina (Prob. 18. 5). That city, vouched for by sources above sus- 
picion,! now fades out. Bonosus is on or near the Rhine, it is true (Quadr. 
tyr. 15. 1). But Proculus, we are told, seized power ‘hortantibus Lug- 
dunensibus’ (13. 1). Why Lugdunum? Eugenius was proclaimed at that 
city, so it is argued on the evidence of his coinage.” 

Bonosus ended by hanging, ‘laqueo vitam finivit’, and the author adds 
a joke (15. 2). So did Firmus in Egypt—‘ut multi dicunt’ (5. 2). The 
scholarly author confutes them. The edict which Aurelian set up at Rome 
had a different account—‘fugavimus, obsedimus, cruciavimus et occi- 
dimus’ (5. 3). The phrase itself, ‘laqueo vitam finire’ is favoured in the 
HA, being used to describe both the historical end of old Gordian and the 
fictitious intention of Elagabalus.3 

Suicide by the noose carried utter discredit. The fourth century witnessed 
several instances. Decentius, the cousin of the usurper Magnentius, perished 
thus in 353;4 and Magnus Maximus tried to simulate that manner of death 
for Merobaudes in 387, so the panegyrist Pacatus asserts.’ But the memor- 
able event was Valentinian ending by the rope at Vienne on May 15, 392.° 

The HA devises that fate for two of the four usurpers in the Quadrigae. 
Anything can happen in history. This is fiction. The coincidence is 
therefore suspicious. 

Then there is Eugenius himself. A paradoxical emperor. However, as 
the joyous senators are made to say when acclaiming Tacitus, ‘ecquis 
melius quam litteratus imperat?’ (Tac. 4. 4). On the fairer estimate, that 
of the pagan Zosimus, Eugenius was a rhetor;? but a Christian writer 
asserts that he was merely a grammaticus.8 The same kind of discrepancy 
invests the father of the untutored Bonosus. A rhetor, so Bonosus himself 
used to say, but the author has ascertained from others that he was a 
‘paedagogus litterarius’ (Quadr. tyr. 14. 1). 

The HA avows a lively interest in education and its practitioners. When 
that conspires with its delight in bogus names and characters, the result 


' Above, p. $5. 4G. Elmer, Num. Zeitschr. xix (1936), 29 ff. 

3 Gord. 16. 3 = Max. et Balb. 4. 3; Elag. 33. 3. None of the instances in HA is cited by 
TLL, s.v. ‘finio’. It has only Seneca, Phaedra 259: ‘laqueone vitam finiam?’ 

4 Epit. 42. 8: ‘laqueo fascia composito vitam finivit’. Not in Victor (42. 9) or in Eutro- 
pius (x. 12. 2), bute cf. Socrates, Hist. eccl. 1. 32. 

$ Pan. lat. um. 28. 4: ‘alteri manibus satellitum Brittannorum gula domi fracta et inusta 
femineae mortis infamia, ut scilicet maluisse vir ferri amantissimus videretur laqueo perire 
quam gladio’. 

© Rufinus, Hist. eccl. x1. 31: ‘laqueo vitam finivit’. The same phrase occurs in Polemius 
Silvius (Mommsen, Ges. Schrift. vil. 647). 

7 Zosimus Iv. $4. 1. 8 Socrates, Hist. eccl. v. 25. 
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can be highly entertaining. Thus the ten teachers of Severus Alexander: 
all fictitious (Alex. 3. 2 f.). Scrutiny will therefore be directed upon the 
five instructors of Maximin’s son (Maximin. 27. 3 ff). One of them is an 
authentic character, Modestinus the jurist: anomalous as the boy’s teacher, 
but serving the author’s convenience. It is one of his refinements to mingle 
the true with the false.! 

The other four teachers of the prince are dubious.? The author registers 
the last of them as “Graecum rhgtorem Eugamium, sui temporis clarum’ 
(Maximin. 27. 5). A dark suspicion arises. When the author needed a 
Greek rhetor, ‘Eugenius’ at once leapt to his mind, which he modified 
to ‘Eugamius’. 

If that were so, it would be one of the known tricks, the perverted name. 
Sundry instances offer.3 But “Eugamius’ for ‘Eugenius’, that looks too 
good to be true. Let it be waived, for discretion. The suspicious features in 
the portrayal of Proculus and Bonosus are another matter. They encourage 
a glance at the other two usurpers in the set of four. 

Hence Egypt once more. Firmus was incited to his usurpation by the 
‘furor Aegyptiorum’ (Quadr. tyr. 3. 1). That fanaticism burst out with 
redoubled fury in 391, culminating in the destruction of the Serapeum. 
And Saturninus becomes relevant, doubly so. First, it is alleged that he 
was a Gaul, which is false. Appended is the suggestive annotation ‘Gallus, 
ex gente hominum inquietissima et avida semper vel faciendi principis vel 
imperii’ (7.1). Second, Saturninus is used by the author to bring in the 
Letter of Hadrian with its depreciatory comment on religious practices in 
Egypt. That document carries an enigmatic statement: 
ipse ille patriarcha, cum Aegyptum venerit, ab aliis Serapidem adorare, ab aliis 
cogitur Christum (8. 4). 


Who is “ille patriarcha’? As has been demonstrated above, the head of the 
whole Jewish community, normally resident in Palestine. And, about 
this time, that patriarch, Gamaliel, enjoyed a world-wide notoriety, 
Theodosius having taken his side against a Roman governor, whom he 
condemned to death.5 

Gaul and Egypt thus come together in the Quadrigae tyrannorum, 
suggesting that recent events influenced the author in his fictions. 


-* pp. 99, 171. 

2.R. Syme, Historia~Augusta-Colloquium Bonn 1964/5 (1966), 266. Namely FPabillus, 
Philemon, the younger Titianus, and Eugamius. Philemon might have existed (ib.). For 
Titianus, p. 186. 

3 p. 168. 4 Ch. XI. 

$ Jerome, Epp. tvu. 3 (above, p. 63). 
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Suggesting, that is to say, not quite proving. What has been established in 
this line might seem the coincident, the appropriate, the plausible. 

Yet there is convergence on two lines towards the one date, in this 
single section of the HA. The Quadrigae tyrannorum in three places derives 
(it appears) from Book xv of Ammianus. Hence the terminus post quem of 
392 for the HA. 

The argument has now been carried beyond that terminus. Not Am- 
mianus, but sundry transactions subsequent to the presumed publication 
in 392 of his work down to Book xxv. The fate of two usurpers in Gaul 
(Proculus and Bonosus), as narrated by the HA, concords well with the 
story of a failure; and the trivial or ludicrous details there invented are 
significant, as showing an author who was far from being a mere ad- 
vocate of lost causes. Moreover, the African storm in the Vita Gordia- 
norum reflects the decisive moment at the Battle of the Frigidus. 

What follows? On the assumption of no long interval of time inter- 
vening, the HA, rapidly composed, was terminated in 395 or 396. If that 
is so, the hostility to boy princes acquires a startling relevance, Theodosius 
dying on January 17, 395, and bequeathing the world to Arcadius and 
Honorius. Not, to be sure, any kind of proof. Another clue leads to 395, if 
the bogus prophecy about the descendants of the Emperor Probus indi- 
cates the consulship of the sons of Petronius Probus in that yeat—of which 
more later.! | 

The design and intent of the present essay was to show reasons for 
believing that the HA is subsequent to Book xv of Ammianus. In the 
course of the inquiry more emerged than was expected from the Quadrigae 
tyrannorum. The argument, inevitably drawn to the impact of contem- 
poraneous actions, came to bear narrowly on the precise dating of 
the HA.” 


Sundry consequences ensue. It will be expedient to situate the HA more 
closely in its literary milieu. The path of investigation leads through a 
passage of Ammianus that alludes to the reading matter of the Roman 
aristocracy (XxvII. 4. 14) to examination of several other writers in the 
late fourth century. Before that, however, Jerome comes again into the 
reckoning, first of all through a question of date and derivation. 

™ Prob. 24. 2 f., cf. p. 164. 

2 The Quadrigae, retailing a long stretch of variegated fictions, could hardly have avoided 
that impact, even had such been the desire and care of the author. 

The remarks above in the text go a long way beyond what was stated recently, in the 
spring of 1965—‘it is hazardous to bring the HA into immediate relation with any historical 
transactions’ (R. Syme, o.c. 272). 


XV - JEROME AND THE HA 


HE TESTIMONY Of the alert and eloquent monk has been in- 

voked to furnish a date for the completion of the last six books 

of Ammianus. On a proper inspection the case shrinks to his 

assertion about the half-cooked food of the Huns in the treatise 
Adversus Iovinianum of the year 393. That is not good enough. The notion 
may derive from talk and rumour, not from any written source.! 

Jerome also concerns the HA. One of his works of another species alto- 
gether is in question. His Vita Hilarionis and the Vita Probi offer a close 
resemblance in their prefatory remarks. The question of sources arises, and 
perhaps that of priority. 

Jerome wrote biographies of three desert fathers. The earliest, the Vita 
Pauli, belongs to the period of his sojourn in the wilderness of Chalcis 
(c. 375-8), or just after, when he escaped to Antioch. Athanasius had 
commemorated the first of the hermits, Antony. Jerome went one better 
and produced a predecessor, with corroborative detail: Paulus, at the age 
of 113, was buried by Antony, the grave being excavated by a pair of 
helpful lions.? 

Then the Vita Malchi and the Vita Hilarionis, composed after his return 
to the East in 385. In the catalogue of his writings which Jerome drew up 
in 392 they occur towards the end, followed by his revision of the New 
Testament and his translation of the Old. Standard manuals assign a pre- 
cise date, 390. 


Jerome and the HA have the identical theme in the parallel passages: 
fame depending on the quality of the recording historian. That derives 
from Sallust.4 Further, each supports it with the same anecdote, Alexander 
the Great visiting the tomb of Achilles and moved to a pertinent obser- 
vation. In Jerome the vital phrase is: 
felicem te, ait, iuvenis qui magno frueris praeconio meritorum, Homerum 
videlicet significans.s 

' Ch. IV. 

2 As Jerome avows in respect to other particulars, ‘haec incredibilia videbuntur his qui 
non credunt omnia possibilia esse credentibus’ (Vita Pauli 6: PL xxnm. 21 f.). 


3 De vir. ill. 135. 4 Sallust, Cat. 8. 4. 
3 Vita Hilarionis 1 (PL xoam. 29). 
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What corresponds in the HA is: 


felicem te, inquit, iuvenis, qui talem praeconem tuarum virtutum repperisti, 
Homerum intellegi volens.! 


The parallel had been pointed out some time ago.? Recently J. Straub has 
put emphasis on it, assuming without argument that the HA is imitating 
Jerome.3 Therefore the HA is subsequent to 390. 

Mote recently that assumption has been challenged in a firm and lucid 
statement.* Perhaps rather the imitator was Jerome. The original source 
(at least in the literature as extant) is Cicero;5 and the version of the HA 
seems closer to that original, which has ‘o fortunate, inquit, adulescens, qui 
tuae virtutis Homerum praeconem inveneris’. To decide questions of 
literary priority on internal evidence is hazardous, it is duly conceded. 
None the less, pressing this point, a case can be made for the priority of 
the HA. If so, written before 390. 

One must hesitate before accepting that notion. First, a common 
source need not perhaps be ruled out, though it would have to be a 
common source which combined Cicero and Sallust.6 Second, and more 
to the point, the context should be scrutinized. Jerome in the remarks 
preceding not merely uses Sallust, but combines two separate passages in 
exact quotation. His words are: 


invoco . . . sanctum spiritum ut facta dictis exaequentur: eorum enim qui fecere 
virtus (ut ait Crispus) tanta habetur quantum eam verbis potuere extollere 
praeclara ingenia.7 


Jerome is a ‘thorough-paced compiler and plagiarist’.8 He was also a better 
scholar than the author of the HA, a superior contriver. Now the HA 
(which to be sure is not unfamiliar with certain parts of Sallust) here has 
only a vague and verbose reflection of the second quotation from that 
historian—‘omnes omnium virtutes tantas esse quantas videri eas voluerint 


' Prob. 1. 2. 

2 B. Schmeidler, Phil. Woch. 1927, 955 f. 

3 J. Straub, Heidnische Geschichtsapologetik in der christlichen Spatantike (1963), 81 ff. 

4 A. D. E. Cameron, JRS Lv (1965), 244 f. 

$ Cicero, Pro Archia 24: ‘atque is tamen cum in Sigeo ad Achillis tumulum constitisset: 
o fortunate, inquit, adulescens qui cuae virtutis Homerum pracconem inveneris’. 

¢ That is the point. Alexander alone, that was an old and familiar story, cf. Symmachus 
Epp. 1x. 72: “Alexandrum, sicuti loquuntur historiae, gravis momordit invidia quod Achilli 
fortissimo aevi sui, Homerum praeconem fortuna tribuisset’. 

7 PL xxm. 29, cf. Sallust, Cat. 3. 2: ‘facta dictis exaequanda sunt’; 8. 4: ‘ita eorum qui 
fecere virtus tanta habetur quantum iam verbis potuere extollere praeclara ingenia’. It was 
unfortunate for his thesis that A. D. E. Cameron missed this vital fact. 

® H. Hagendahl, Latin Fathers and the Classics (1958), 308. 
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eorum ingenia qui unius cuiusque facta descripserint’ (Prob. 1. 1). On one 
criterion. of literary priority, namely power and originality, which has 
been used to establish Minucius Felix as the imitator, not Tertullian, it 
would seem that similarly the HA follows Jerome.' 

Or, if doubts are felt, it might be better to suspend judgement and 
drop the matter. Otherwise, if the item is to be kept in play, the date 390 
as an accepted terminus (one way or the other) cannot be allowed to pass. 
As has been recognized by a number of scholars, it is not safe to assume 
that Jerome’s list of what he had written by 392 is in strict chronological 
order. When did he in fact compose Vita Malchi and Vita Hilarionis? 
The exordium of the former book furnishes several statements of value. 
Jerome has long kept silent, he wishes now to rub the rust off his tongue 
by writing an opuscule; he isa fugitive and a prisoner; if his “vituperatores’ 
cease from persecuting, he proposes to embark on a longer theme, namely 
the history of the Church down to the present age when, under the 
dispensation of Christian princes, it has grown in power and wealth, but 
not in virtue. 

Those indications are worth following up. After his interlude of 
liberation and high season of favour and ambition at Rome (382-5), the 
monk is back in the cell. This time at Bethlehem, and never to leave it. He 
turns again to a congenial theme, romantic biography. The two Vitae 
(it would seem) belong shortly after Jerome's return to the East in 385. 
Other tasks supervened, notably the translation of the Old Testament. No 
history of the Church, and no more lives of desert fathers. 


‘The only defect in these pleasing compositions is the want of truth and 
common sense’, it has been said.4 That definition calls to mind certain 
portions of the HA. Lives of saints no less than official panegyrics may be 
invoked for a general comparison with the procedures of that work when 
it exalts ‘pagan heroes’ such as the emperors Claudius and Probus.5 
Furthermore, fabulous exploits appeal to the vulgar and credulous, what- 
ever be their persuasions in cult and religion. Therefore hermits in their 
feats of superhuman endurance are matched or parodied by noble excesses 
in drink or sex, such as the performances of Firmus and Bonosus, or 


1 cf. the argument of B.Axelson, Das Prioritatsproblem Tertullian — Minucius Felix (1941). 

2 G. Grutzmacher, Hieronymus. Eine biographische Studie zur alten Kirchengeschichte 1 (1901), 
60 ff. F. Cavallera puts the Vita Malchi c. 386-7, the Vita Hilarionis between the limits of 
389 and 392 (Saint Jéréme. Sa vie et son ceuvre 11 (1922), 156 f.). 

3 Vita Malchit (PL xoam. $3). 

4 Gibbon, Ch. sooxvm. 

Sp. 115. 
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Proculus and the hundred Sarmatian virgins (Quadr. tyr. 4. 4; 14. 2; 
12. 7). 

Also the strange and exotic. Rufinus, a coeval of Jerome (his friend and 
his enemy) recounts how the saintly Macarius, whom he had known, 
cured the blind whelps of a hyena: the grateful creature brought him 
some sheepskins.! Further, the abbot Helles crossed the river on the back 
of a crocodile, so it is told in the Historia Monachoram which was trans~ 
lated by Rufinus.2 Now the HA reports, on the authority of ‘Aurelius 
Festivus’, that the usurper Firmus would swim among crocodiles and ride 
upon a hippopotamus (Quadr. tyr. 6. 2). Again, Jerome in the Vita Pauli 
produces a piece of corroborative invention of superior quality, worthy 
of the HA at its best. Paulus the proto-hermit elected for his habitation 
a cave, among rusty implements for coining. As ‘Aegyptiorum litterae’ 
testified, the gear belonged to a clandestine mint, a ‘furtiva monetae 
officina’, going back to the days of Antonius and Cleopatra.3 

Jerome has a fine talent for fiction, and also for satire. It is suitable that 
the inquiry should now pass on to the linked names of Juvenal and an 
unscrupulous author of biographies. 

™ Rufinus, Hist. eccl. x1. 4. 

2 Hist. mon. in Aegypto xm. 6 ff. (ed. A. J. Festugiére, Subsidia Hagiographica xxOav (1961)). 

3 Vita Pauli 5 (PL sxoam. 21). 

Addendum. For attempts to show the HA under the influence of other passages in Jerome 


see now J. Straub, Historia-Augusta-Colloquium Bonn 1964/5 (1966), 238 f.; J. Schwartz, 
Historia xv (1966), 463 ff. 


XVI- AMMIANUS, JUVENAL, AND THE HA 


censure on their choice of reading. There are men whose only con- 


|: ANGER against the Roman ag , Ammianus passes sharp 
centration is on the frivolous and deleterious: 


quidam detestantes ut venena doctrinas Iuvenalem et Marium Maximum 
curatiore studio legunt, nulla volumina praeter haec in profundo otio con- 
trectantes (xXxvIll. 4. 14). 


To have Juvenal and Marius Maximus named in one breath, that is sheer 
delight and double profit. Why the satirist and the biographer should find 
such favour, Ammianus will not bother to decide—‘non iudicioli est 
nostri’. The reason is patent. Juvenal brought up and paraded the epic age 
of luxury and vice: ‘luxuriam imperii veteris noctesque Neronis’;! and 
Marius Maximus, continuing Suetonius, retailed the secret and scandalous 
history of the Antonine Caesars. 

Traces of Juvenal have duly been looked for in Ammianus. The search 
does not prove very remunerative.? Not but what the historian may have 
derived from the satirist an encouragement to portray with malice the 
inhabitants of ‘urbs aeterna’, the poor as well as the rich and pretentious, 
using the same traditional themes, but enhanced by what he had seen and 
known. 

More significant, the traces of Juvenal in the HA. Half a dozen have 
recently been claimed.3 Not all, perhaps, valid. For example, “quod 
natura negat’ in some verses (Macrin. 11. 4). That does not have to be 
taken as a precise allusion to ‘si natura negat facit indignatio versum’ 
(Juvenal 1. 79). And some might hesitate to accept ‘epotata flumina’ 
(Claud. 6. 6) as coming from ‘epotaque flumina Medo’ (Juvenal x. 177). 
The phrase might have become a commonplace.* 


1 Juvenal rv. 137. 

2° Three passages are registered by E. A. Thompson, The Historical Work of Ammianus 
Marcellinus (1947), 15. As follows: Ammianus xxv. 3. § < Juvenal ml. 107; xxv. 4. 24 
< VI. $81; XOX. 2. 18 < VI. 221. They donot appear very cogent; and nothing is adduced by 
G. Highet in his full and valuable account of Juvenal in Late Antiquity (Juvenal the Satirist 
(1954), 180 ff; 296 ff). 

3 A. D. E. Cameron, Hermes xcu (1964), 363 fff. 

4 Cameron also derives Aurelian’s elephant (the sole ‘privatus’ to have one, albeit not for 
long) (Aur. 5. 6) from Juvenal x1. 106 f.: ‘Caesaris armentum nulli servire paratum/privato’ ; 
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However, one must be impelled to wonder about a catalogue of pro- 

fessions in Juvenal: 

gtammaticus rhetor geometres pictor aliptes 

augur schoenobates medicus magus, omnia novit 

Graeculus esuriens (m1. 76 ff.). 
This passage is set against Egypt in the HA—nemo illic archisynagogus 
Indaeorum, nemo Samarites, nemo Christianorum presbyter non mathe- 
maticus, non haruspex, non aliptes’ (Quadr. tyr. 8. 3). The confrontation 
is instructive—and once again the Letter of Hadrian comes into play.! 
A double clue would be welcome; but it is not quite safe to go farther 
and invoke the Vita Hadriani with its list of the professions encouraged by 
that emperor.? It is enough to concentrate the argument on the passage 
in the Letter. 

Nor is Egypt exhausted. One would naturally inspect Juvenal xv, 
which recounts the murderous feud between two villages. A resemblance 
is detected between that episode, ‘inde furor’ etc. (xv. 36 ff.) and the 
account of the usurpation of Aemilianus. That episode begins with the 
character of the Egyptians, ‘velut furiosi et dementes’ (Tyr. trig. 22. 1), 
and describes how, after their ‘familiaris furor’ had provoked a trivial 
incident, Aemilianus was compelled through riot and violence to assume 
the purple (22. 3). 

So far the traces of Juvenal.3 That is not all. Inventing a family for 
Pescennius Niger, the HA produces his father “Annius Fuscus’ and his 
mother ‘Lampridia’ (Pesc. 1. 3). The parent’s cognomen foreshadows that 
of the son; and ‘Aelius Lampridius’ is one of the six ostensible authors of 
the collection. That is enough to preclude doubt or hesitation. The HA 
continues with the grandfather (not named), who was ‘curator Aquini’. 
The family of Juvenal was established at Aquinum, whatever their “ultima 
origo’. The source and relevance of the “curator Aquini’ in the HA was 
pointed out some time ago.* The damaging item falls neatly into place.s 
and ‘hecatombe promitteretur’ (Tac. 12. 1) from xu. 101: ‘existunt qui promittant heca- 
tomben’. 

! Ch. V and Ch. XI. 

2 Hadr. 16. 10: ‘in summa familiaritate . . . grammaticos rhetores musicos geometras 
pictores astrologos habuit’. 

3 J. Schwartz adduces some more in Historia xv (1966), 454 ff. They do not look very 
convincing. 

4 The notice was taken seriously by J. Hasebrock, Die Palschung der Vita Nigri und Vita 
Albini (1916), 42: ‘wie sollte ein Falscher gerade auf das unbedeutende Aquinum in Latium 
gekommen sein ?’ Dessau at once saw the relevance to Juvenal, Woch. fiir kl. Phil. 1918, 392. 


Neglected in the sequel by most scholars. 
5 R. Syme, Historia-Augusta-Colloquium Bonn 1964-5 (1966), 263. 
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Next, the scholiast on Juvenal. He chooses to annotate the ‘Crispus’ of 
Iv. 81, present among the imperial counsellors who hold solemn debate 
on what is to be done with a large fish. The person is Vibius Crispus, 
the upstart from Vercellae, smooth, crafty, and eloquent, who rose to the 
peak ofa third consulship through his loyal devotion to the Flavian dynasty. 
The commentator, however, after mentioning ‘ Crispus municeps Vercel- 
lensis’, goes on to furnish information about a different Crispus, namely 
Passienus Crispus (cos. 1! 44): a wit, an orator, and the husband of two 
princesses of the blood of Augustus (Domitia and Agrippina). And 
valuable it happens to be, for it derives from Suetonius, De viris illustribus. 

The scholia on Latin poets tend to be ignorant or silly on points of 
history. Servius furnishes some dreadful examples;' and the scholiast on 
Horace, Odes 1. 1, cheerfully equates Sallustius Crispus, the Augustan 
minister of state, with the historian who had adopted him. As for the 
Juvenalian fellow, in annotation on Berenice and her brother Herod 
Agrippa, he asserts that Julia the granddaughter of Augustus is really 
being alluded to; and he says that she was twice sent into exile.2 Perhaps 
an amalgamation with her mother.3 There are other ineptitudes.* 

The conflation of the two Crispi recurs, in the Vita of the usurper 
‘Celsus’: total fiction, and instructive on various counts, such as the robe 
of the goddess Caelestis and the dogs at Sicca. As one of the agents in the 
elevation of *Celsus’ the HA produces “Vibius Passienus’, the proconsul of 
Africa (Tyr. trig. 29. 1). A conflation of two historical characters. That 
looks bad—or rather good, and revealing.5 Various indications conspire 
to put the author in the ambience of the scholiasts. Yet it is going too far 


™ On ‘Gracchi genus’ (Aen. vi. 842) Servius, taking the two Scipiones to be meant, 
Africanus and Aemilianus, says of the latter ‘obsidione Carthaginis ab Italia revocavit 
Hannibalem’: Mutusca (va. 711, i.e. Trebula Mutuesca in the Sabine country) is the same as 
Trebia where Hannibal won a victory; on Cato (vm. 670) he blindly proclaims ‘Censorium 
significat, non Uticensem’; on Antonius and Cleopatra (vm. 678), he states that Antonius 
had consular power only, whereas Cleopatra had military command of the praetorium. 
Comparable to the last item are constitutional fantasies in the HA, ¢.g. Tyr. trig. 22. 10; Aur. 
32. 2; Tac. 1. 5. 

2 Schol. on Juvenal vi. 158: ‘Iuliam neptem Augusti significat quae . . . relegata, post 
revocata, cum semet vitiis addixisset perpetuo exilio damnata supplicio’. Standard works 
acquiesce without disquiet, thus Fitzler, P-W x. 907; PIR?, J 635. Neither Julia nor her 
husband (L. Aemilius Paullus, cos. a.p. 1) find admittance to CAH x. 

3 The thing can happen. G. Highet has Augustus’ “bad daughter Julia’ and ‘her accom- 
plice Ovid’ (0.c. 30). 

4 Crispinus (Iv. 1) is ‘magister equitum Neronis’; and of Marius (Priscus), the proconsul 
of Africa, he says ‘qui ibi bella finierat’ (on vm. 120). 

$ J. Schwartz, Ant. class. xxOaMI (1964), 423; R. Syme, Historia-Augusta-Colloquium Bonn 
1964/5 (1966), 263. 
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to suppose him the compiler of the Juvenalian scholia.! He exhibits a far 
superior talent. 

Those scholia are subsequent to 353, for the note on x. 24 mentions the 
urban praefecture of Cerealis. The lower terminus cannot be closely fixed. 
It is sometimes assumed that their compiler was a pupil of Servius.? That 
is not likely. Servius is introduced in the Saturnalia of Macrobius as a 
young man of great promise, on the threshold of a scholar’s career.3 The 
dramatic date of Macrobius’ dialogue might be assumed to be 383.4 
Before then the need, if not the clamour, for some sort of commentary on 
Juvenal may have become perceptible. 

But not much before. Sunk for centuries in an oblivion almost total, 
Juvenal was fished up from the waters of time, to enjoy a sudden and 
pervasive notoriety. The evidence is clear. Jerome, born about 345, never 
mentions his name; he merely quotes a familiar tag, three times (I. 16).5 
Surely there would be more to show if Jerome had read him in youth. 
The two writers disclose a congenial talent. Nobody will contest Jerome’s 
gift for invective and a ferocious achievement. 

Then, perhaps in the sixties or seventies, somebody discovers Juvenal 
and brings him on the market. Echoes or quotations can be detected in 
most writers of any consequence: Ausonius, Symmachus, Claudian, etc.® 
Further, Servius in his commentary on Virgil cites him no fewer than 
seventy-four times. 

For the HA the evidence converges: echoes of the satirist and the bogus 
‘curator Aquini’. That is enough. ‘Vibius Passienus’ the proconsul of 
Africa is a temptation to go farther, since the scholiast happens to conflate 
Vibius Crispus and Passienus Crispus. Now the actual names ‘Vibius’ and 
‘Passienus’ do not stand in the Juvenalian Scholia as preserved. Hence 
derivation may be contested. Perhaps mere coincidence, or a similar 
source. The author possesses an abundance of curious knowledge. It will 
still have to be asked why and how both names, “Vibius’ and ‘“Passienus’, 
coalesced in his mind when he was fabricating a proconsul of Africa. 


1 As suggested by J. Schwartz, o.c. 426. 

2 G. Highet, o.c. 186: ‘a pupil of Servius trained in his methods and on his favourite 
authors’. 

3 Macrobius, Sat.1. 2. 15: ‘inter grammaticos doctorem recens professus’. But there may 
well be artifice here, and a wilful anachronism, cf. 1. 1. 5: ‘nec mihi fraudi sit si uni aut 
alteri ex his, quos coetus coegit, matura actas posterior saeculo Praetextati fuerit’. See now 
A. D. E. Cameron, JRS Lvt (1966), 30. 4 p. 145. 

S$ H. Hagendahl, Latin Fathers and the Classics (1958), 181. Other alleged echoes are 
cautiously dealt with by G. Highet, 0.c. 298. The paradox is Jerome’s knowledge of Persius 
(Hagendahl, o.c. 284). 

6 G. Highet, o.c. 297 ff.; A. D. E. Cameron, o.c. (1964), 369 (adding Rutilius Namatianus). 
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The consequences are serious.' The HA, it appears, should not be 
dated earlier than the last quarter of the fourth century. Otherwise a 
crude anomaly disturbs the intelligible history of Juvenal’s text in anti- 
quity, and a wild paradox impinges on the annals of Latin literature, 
all but void in the age of Diocletian an}i Constantine. 


1 They are discreetly indicated by Cameron, o.c. 376 f. 


XVII- THE BIOGRAPHER MARIUS MAXIMUS 


MMIANUS COUPLES Juvenal and Marius Maximus (xxvut. 4. 14). 

By happy coincidence the scholiast on Juvenal mentions that 

biographer, when commenting on the informer Palfurius in 

Iv. 53: this is Palfurius Sura, expelled from the Senate for 

unseemly behaviour, turning to Stoicism and delation, and duly condem- 

ned after the death of Domitian.! A colourful character, not missed (it is 
presumed) in the Vita Nervae of Maximus. 

The only other source to mention Marius Maximus is precisely the HA. 
He is cited frequently in the earlier Vitae for events down to and including 
the reign of Elagabalus. Hence twenty seven ‘fragmenta’ in the standard 
collection.? He also recurs much later in the HA, in two places. “Vopiscus’ 
registers him among six truthful biographers (Prob. 2. 7). Then, for such 
is his fancy, he rounds on Maximus and denounces him: 


homo omnium verbosissimus, qui et mythistoricis se voluminibus implicavit 
(Quadr. tyr. I. 2). 

The person is known from inscriptions.3 A new man, son of a pro- 
curator, he entered the Senate under Commodus.‘ Legate of a legion, he 
was one of Severus’ generals in the war against Pescennius Niger, acceding 
to the consulate about 199; he governed two military provinces, Germania 
Inferior and Syria Coele; he held the prefecture of the city under Macrinus; 
and, after a double anomaly of proconsulates (Africa, also Asia for two 
years), he had the honour of a second consulate in 223. 

A resplendent career. Marius Maximus had known provinces and armies, 
he had survived usurpation and tyranny. Who better suited to narrate the 
history of his own times? He might have emulated Cornelius Tacitus, 
with 193 as the pendant to 69, and Severus with two sons to parallel the 
Flavian rulers in the decline of a government and the destruction of a 
dynasty. But there were no senatorial annalists writing in Latin in the 
century after Tacitus. Biography had the dominant appeal. 


1 PIR', P 46. Presumably a son of P. Palfurius (cos. suff. $6). 

2-H. Peter, HRR ut (1906), 121 ff., with cLooxcx ff. 

3 ILS 2935 f., etc. Also P Dura 56 A-C; 60 (of 208, when he was governor of Syria Coele). 

4 Por his parent (ILS 1389) cf. H. G. Pflaum, Les Carriéres procuratoriennes Equestres sous le 
Haut-Empire romain 1 (1960), 411 ff. Hardly, however, ‘une famille de Romains de Rome’. 
Their tribe, the ‘Quirina’, points to Africa or Spain. 
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Maximus continued Suetonius, the twelve rulers from Nerva to 
Elagabalus happily corresponding in number.! He wrote, it is presumed, 
under Severus Alexander. That was a ee Se ostensible peace and good 
government;? and, like Suetonius, he might look back ori evil reigns with 
complacency engendered by the present felicity. His own Twelve Caesars 
ended with Elagabalus. Hence a suitable theme of decline and fall. The 
HA makes great play with the ‘nomen Antoninorum’. For example, 
Elagabalus as “Antoninorum ultimus’ (Macr. 7. 8, cf. Elag. 34. 6). The 
notion may derive from Marius Maximus. 

Maximus was an old man, a close coeval with two other survivors of 
contrasted fortunes, Cassius Dio (cos. 1 229) and M. Antonius Gordianus. 
The former had been writing a history of Rome from the beginning, 
while Fate or chance held the latter in reserve for the purple. 

Age, however, had not disposed him to charity. Nor had experience of 
affairs enlarged his vision or sharpened his mind. What is revealed in the 
fragments or divined from their context bears out the harsh verdict 
of Ammianus. Marius Maximus deserved his audience: the idle and 
the frivolous in that city which preferred dancing girls or musicians to 
‘sectatores disciplinarum liberalium’ (x1v. 6. 19). 


And now, the work itself. According to the HA Maximus produced 
biographies of reigning emperors only, not pretenders (Quadr. tyr. 1. 1). 
That omission the HA undertook to repair. He also gave no separate 
treatment to one Caesar (Aelius Caesar) and to two princes who in fact 
shared the power as Augusti, namely Verus and Geta, also the son of 
Macrinus. ‘That tallies with a total of twelve Vitae. In execution the work 
was fluent and even diffuse, to judge by the statement that Maximus 
allotted two books to Marcus (Avid. 6. 7; 9. 5). It may be supposed that 
he spread himself on the luxury and follies of Verus. Further, he furnished 
a letter of Pertinax expressing his ‘horror imperii’ (Pert. 15. 8, cf. 13. 1). 
Also speeches of Marcus, one about Avidius Cassius (Marc. 25. 10), the 
other.in praise of Pertinax (Pert. 2. 8). That is suspicious (no speeches in 
Suetonius), and an incitement to the HA, if it needed any. 

Nor are his political sentiments beyond the reach of conjecture.3 
A senator, therefore in favour of emperors in so far as they respected the 
rights and prerogatives of the high order, whether the institution or 


1 Ausonius furnishes a clue. On his XII Caesares in verse follow twelve quatrains, Nerva to 
Elagabalus (omitting Aclius Caesar, L. Verus, Geta, and Diadumenianus). 

2 cf. Victor on the subsequent decline: ‘abhinc dum dominandi suis quam subigendi 
externos cupientiores sunt, atque inter se armantur, magis Romanum statum quasi abrupto 
praecipitavere’ etc. (24. 9). 3 G. Barbieri, Riv. fil. .xoat (1954), 36 ff.; 262 ff. 
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individuals. He used the autobiographies of Hadrian and of Severus, but 

with alert and insidious criticism.' That is clear from the fragments pre- 

served in the HA. And he was eager to bring out the worst. The Vita 

Hadriani in its main current is favourable to the Emperor. But there are 

unfriendly stretches, insertions, or comments. For some of them Marius 

Maximus is expressly cited. Thus Hadrian was cruel by nature (Hadr. 20. 
3) and a dissembler (25. 4). 

His predilection goes to the trivial, the anecdotic, or the scandalous. For 
example, the game-pie which Hadrian invented (Ael. 5. 5, cf. Hadr. 21. 4), 
and his knowledge of the horoscope which condemned to an early death 
the heir whom he had adopted (Ael. 3. 9). The HA asserts that Maximus 
was hostile to the good name of Faustina (Avid. 9. 9). That is a clue. Much 
of what is said about Plotina, Faustina, and Julia Domna in the HA and 
the various stories about adultery and poison in the imperial family may 
go back to this scandal-monger.? Nor were good emperors spared. The 
Vita Marci has a curious appendage at the end, with criticism (and also 
defence) of Marcus. For example, some blamed him because ‘et fictus 
fuisset nec tam simplex quam videretur’ (Marcus 29. 6). Compare the 
notion that Pertinax, that ostensibly honest soldier, was a ‘faux bonhomme’. 
He is styled ‘magis blandus quam benignus nec umquam creditus simplex’ .3 

Maximus is frequently cited in the HA. How far is he to be regarded as 
a source, not merely a model? It was an easy expedient to assume that 
Maximusis the central source or framework of the HA, down to Elagabalus, 
That path was early taken.* It has been commended by illustrious names 
and the habit persists.s Perhaps from lassitude and renunciation, so messy 
are the problems presented by these Vitae. Courage is needed and a.firm 


' G. Barbieri, o.c. 44 ff; $9 ff. For the ‘fragmenta’ of those documents, HRR 1 (1906), 
117 ff. On Dio’s sources for Hadrian cf. PF. Millar, A Study of Cassius Dio (1964), 60 ff. 

2 Examination of a context where Maximus is cited, taken along with Victor, Eutropius, 
and the Epitome, or without that support, may yield plausible conjectures. Thus Maximus 
on ‘favente Plotina’ (Hadr.'2. 10) is a clue to ‘favor Plotinae’ (4. 1; 4) and ‘factio Plotinae’ 
(4. 10). Or again, the anecdote about Homullus (Pius 11. 8) illuminates a second where 
Maximus is not cited in the vicinity (Marais 6. 9). 

3 Pert. 12. 1, cf. Epit. 18. 4: ‘blandus magis quam beneficus’. 

4 J.J. Méiller in Max Biidinger, Untersuchungen zur rémischen Kaisergeschichte u1 (1870), 
19 ff; J. Plew, Marius Maximus als direkte und indirekte Quelle der Script. Hist. Aug. (1878); 
H. Peter, Die Scriptores Historiae Augustae (1892), 98. - 

' $ BE, Hohl, Klio xxvm (1934), 156; S—B Berlin 1953, Nr. 217: ‘wie in der Tat in der ersten 
Halfte des Corpus die fiir den Historiker brauchbare Substanz letzten Endes dem Marius 
Maximus verdankt wird’. 

That thesis has recently been assumed correct with no need of discussion: Thus A. D. E. 
Cameron, Hermes xc (1964), 373; W. Seston (on Carac. $. 3), Mélanges Carcopino (1966), 
879; Historia-Augusta-Colloquium Bonn 1964/5 (1966), 219; H. G. Pflaum, ib. 152. - 
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approach. On proper inspection the references to Maximus all betray 
themselves as additions.! 


Therefore something else must be postulated as the ultimate source 
on which the author went to work, abbreviating, adding, editing. Of 
what type and quality? Several attempts were made to dissect the Vitae 
and separate two strata: good history and trivial biography.” They failed, 
and the fashion has passed.3 The ultimate source was therefore not 
the unknown annalistic historian whom some scholars conjured up, with 
much exertion all in vain.* 

The true Ignotus emerges without discomfort. He is an author of bio- 
graphies, accurate and sober, with a liking for facts and dates.5 More of 
them than the HA needed. Sometimes it reproduces the detail faithfully. 
But it loses patience. The HA abbreviates the journeys of Hadrian and of 
Septimius Severus; and it has recourse to other writers, as in sections of 
the Marcus and Severus.® 

The Vita Pii is clear and convincing. The original has not been much 
tampered with. When the few additions are segregated (that is not diffi- 
cult), the structure and content of a Suetonian biography remains.7? The 
Didius Julianus and the Pertinax also repay inspection.® 


! G. Barbieri, 0.c. 43; 62; 262 ff. One clear instance is the insertion about the ultimate 
ancestry of Marcus Aurelius (Marcus 1. 6, cf., drastically abbreviated, Eutropius vai. 9. 1). 
In passing, observe that there is no warrant for the authenticity of all the citations of Marius 
Maximus in the HA, cf. K. Honn, Quellenuntersuchungen zu den Viten des Heliogabalus und 
des Severus Alexander in Corpus der S.H.A. (1911), 47. 

2 Thus J. M. Heer, Philologus, Supp. oc (1904); O. Th. Schultz, Leben des Kaisers Hadrian 
(1904); Das Kaiserhaus der Antonine und der letzte Historiker Roms (1907); E. Kornemann, 
Kaiser Hadrian und der letzte groBe Historiker von Rom (1905). 

3B. Hohl, Bursians Jahresberichte ctxxd (1915), 101 f.; CCLVI (1937), 147 f.; N. H. Baynes, 
The Historia Augusta. Its Date and Purpose (1926), 68 ff.; G. Barbieri, Ann. della R. Scuola 
Normale Superiore di Pisa m1 (1934), $25 ff. Observe, however, that Baynes still held to the 
postulate of an ‘annalistic source’ (o.c. 69). 

4 Kornemann asserted him comparable to Tacitus or even superior (0.c. 119). Nor was 
he baffled for identity—‘Lollius Urbicus in historia sui temporis’ cited for letters passing 
between Macrinus’ wife and son (Diad. 9. 2). In fact, to be supposed a son of the general 
Q. Lollius Urbicus (cos. suff. ¢. 136). 

5 Probably going only as far as Caracalla (above, p. 34). This notion of a continuator of 
Suetonius is by no means novel. Observe Ch. Lécrivain, Etudes sur Phistoire Auguste (1904), 
191 f.: an author of Vitae down to Macrinus, originating presumably from Alexandria. 
Further, J. Schwartz has recently evoked in brief statement a source of this kind, which, he 
supposes, perhaps concluded with Septimius Severus (Historia~Augusta-Colloquium Bonn 
1963 (1964), 159). ¢ Above, p. 34. 

7 The information in the Pius is excellent, cf. now H. G. Pflaum, Historia-Augusta- 
Colloguium Bonn 1964/5 (1966), 143 ff.; K. F. Stroheker, ib. 241 ff. Both scholars, however, 
invoke Marius Maximus. 

® Comparable to the Pius is the Didius Julianus, with not much to excise apart from a 
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Ignotus can be disengaged and delimited. He ended with Caracalla, it 
may be supposed. The ultimate source of these Vitae was not of a kind to 
incur censure from Ammianus. Ignotus is the reverse of deleterious. 

By the same token, he was not ideal for the purposes of the HA. The 
author wished to enliven a jejune exposition with a strong dose of scandal. 
Marius Maximus was to hand, perhaps a very recent fashion. How many 
operations were involved in the compilation of these Vitae, it is not easy to 
determine. But one thing is worth saying. Nothing demands that those 
operations should have been separated by any great interval of time. 

An hypothesis is here summarily stated, for what it may be worth. If it 
is accepted, the design of the HA begins to take shape. The author had 
three aims. He proposed to continue Marius Maximus, after superseding 
him in the earlier Vitae; he supplemented Maximus by furnishing lives of 
princes and pretenders; and, above all, he wished to surpass Maximus in 
scandalous and splendid inventions. 

His secondary Vitae in the early part show the stigmata of the developed 
manner: notably orations and forged documents, bogus authorities, and 
fabricated names.! The Avidius Cassius or the Clodius Albinus can stand a 
comparison with the Claudius or the Tacitus. To be sure, he improved as 
he went on, developing that congenial talent for romantic fiction which 
blossoms to perfection in the Aurelianus and the Quadrigae tyrannorum. As 
the impostor proceeds, he hits on new themes and types of invention. One 
of them only emerges close to the end: a scholar’s vindication of candour 
and accuracy. Biography is the truth, not style and history. 
notice at the beginning: ‘proavus fuit Salvius Julianus, bis consul, praefectus urbi et iuris 
consultus’ (1. 1). The jurist (cos. 148) was clearly the uncle of the Emperor: the other items 
lack support and are implausible. The Pertinax supplies valuable details about the early 


career of that person, cf. PIR?, H 73; H. G. Kolbe, Bonner Jahrbiicher cuxai (1962), 407 ff- 
! Also some of the typical opinions about Senate, emperors, usurpers (Ch. XXII). 


XVIII: BIOGRAPHY AGAINST HISTORY 


T THE OUTSET an historian proclaims that he will tell the truth. 
What else was he to say? The profession belongs to standard 
convention and lent itself to parody.t Ammianus’ preface 
would be instructive, or rather perhaps predictable. His words 

in conclusion asseverate the plea—‘opus veritatem professum, numquam, 
(ut arbitror,) sciens silentio ausus corrumpere vel mendacio’ (x01. 16. 9). 

With Ammianus the thing is not a mere convention. Rather an 

obsession and a passion. It is insistent and pervasive. Truth and honesty 
will not be found in the court and the councils of the Caesars; and he goes 
out of his way to furnish a digression on the fraudulent operations of 
lawyers (xxx. 4. 3 ff.). One thing he seems to have missed, the normal 
dishonesty of generals. 
_ The age was permeated with mendacity, whether subtle or shameless. 
The standard and traditional hypocrisies of the pagan and profane world 
were in no way impaired by the emergence of a pure and humble religion. 
Rather the reverse. Both sides entered into competition.? Erudite or 
eloquent fanatics were matched with defenders of the old faith—or all too 
often theosophists, astrologers, and magicians. 

Ammianus was a truthful man. His portrayal of Julian verges on 
panegyric, but conveys pertinent criticism and permits a balanced estimate.3 
Elsewhere he is dominated by a number of prejudices. He has nothing good 
to report of the lower classes, for example. In general, emotion (of the 
more honourable sort), the importance of the theme, and the style he has 
elected impel him to exaggeration. That has happened to other historians. 

The History (as extant) depends largely on his own experience and 
meditation: the memoirs of an old soldier developed, adorned, and 
reinforced by other information. Not much (it appears) from any written 
sources.* His own testimony is firm, valid, and not to be discounted—‘ea 


™ Seneca, Apocol. 1. 1: ‘nihil nec offensae nec gratiae dabitur. haec ita vera’ etc. 

2 O. Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt m? (1921), 210. 

3 As Gibbon saw. 

¢ RB. A. Thompson, The Historical Work of Ammianus Marcellinus (1947), 20 ff. His expo- 
sition demolishes much laborious and otiose ‘Quellenforschung’. Discussing other historians 
(such as Tacitus or Cassius Dio), many scholars have been blind to their personal information 
and exact investigations. 
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quae videre licuit per aetatem vel perplexe interrogando versatos in medio 
scire’ (XV. I. I). 

_Ammianus went for information to men who had a part in the trans- 
actions he narrates; and he frequently confesses that he has not been able 
to ascertain a number of details. It follows that his treatment is uneven, 
reflecting his own personal knowledge and the limitations of inquiry. 

He had seen much and read much, ‘visa vel lecta’ (xoat. 8. 1). No doubt 
but that he had a good memory, as had one of his presumed informants, 
that paradox among the eunuchs of the Court, the unimpeachable 
Eutherius, ‘inmensum quantum memoria vigens’ (xvI. 7. 5). Further, he 
was careful and accurate, beyond the measure of most Romans. One 
observes his praise of the historian Timagenes, ‘et diligentia Graecus et 
lingua ’(xv. 9. 2). 

Ammianus was at great pains to establish the truth. But not all facts are 
worth the telling. For example, small skirmishes in a Gallic war—‘nec 
historiam producere per minutias ignobiles decet’ (xxvu. 2. 1). Again, 
reporting a petty scandal about a woman, he discounts critics who may 
want to have all the particulars (especially if they were present), and he 
utters a firm denunciation—‘non omnia narratu sunt digna quae per 
squalidas transiere personas’ (xxvul. 1. 15). Nor can he furnish the exact 
figures of casualties in a battle. It is enough to give the main features in an 
honest report—‘sufficiet enim, veritate nullo velata mendacio, ipsas rerum 
digerere summitates’ (XxXXI. §. 10). | 

Ammianus comes out with a powerful pronouncement in the preface to 
the last six books. History is not concerned with petty details (he specifies 
some of them).! They are alien to its tradition and dignity. History marches 
along the high places—‘per negotiorum celsitudines’ (xxv1. I. 1). 

That being so, there is need for a style and manner in consonance. 
Ammianus might have quoted Sallust, whom he admired: “facta dictis 
exaequanda’.? Where was that style to be found, or rather how created? 
In the first place, recourse to the classic models, Sallust, Livy, Tacitus. 
Ammianus adds a strong infusion of amplitude from another of his favour- 
ite authors, Cicero. Further, from his reading, choice words and poetic 
adornments. The result is a strange amalgam, the noble and decorative 
along with the contemporary and prosaic. Eschewing from care of dig- 
nity the normal or the precise he grows pompous and diffuse; and 
elaboration of the enigmatic leads to clumsy obscurity.3 


* p. 98. 
2 Sallust, Cat. 3. 2. Used by Jerome (above, P. 81). 
3 Ch. Xx. 
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But the thing has strength and vitality. It is a work of grandeur.' Also 
of some bulk. The critics will not like it—‘obtrectatores longi (ut putant) 
operis’ (xv. 1. 1). Ammianus was zealous for the truth, and diligent. 
Moreover, he valued style and the effort of style. He might have found 
consolation and guarantee of fame in the words of the historian he 
emulated—‘meditatio et labor in posterum valescit’.? 


The HA has no use for history and the high style. Not eloquence, but 
the facts, set forth in the plainest of prose. Such is the noble profession 
of ‘Trebellius Pollio-—‘non historico nec diserto sed pedestri adloquio’ 
(Tyr. trig. 1. 1). 

Historians were often content to follow a few select sources, seldom 
naming them. Ammianus mentions none. The HA advertises both dili- 
gence and scruple by citing some thirty four authorities, none of whom 
stands elsewhere on attestation: historians, biographers, memorialists.3 
Some have been taken for authentic. Most of these ‘authorities’ are 
cited only once, but frequent use is made of “Cordus’, who contributes 
twenty four ‘fragments’ to the standard collection.5 A number of scholars 
have believed in the existence of ‘Cordus’, sometimes with grave dis- 
quisitions about the HA’s methods of treating sources.® 


1 The eminent genius between Tacitus and Dante, as asseverated by E. Stein, Geschichte des 
spatrémischen Reiches (1928), 331. Por a general appreciation, J. W. Mackail, JRS x (1920), 
103 ff.; M. L. W. Laistner, The Greater Roman Historians (1947), 141 ff.; H. Trankle, Antike 
und Abendland x1 (1962), 21 ff.; J. Vogt, Mainzer Ak. (1963), Abh. 8, 801 ff. For the history 
of his reputation, C. di Spigno, Helikon m1 (1963), $24 ff 

2 Tacitus, Ann. rv. 61 (unobtrusively extolling his own achievement). 

3 cf., for convenience, the list in Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. der r. Lit. m1? (1922), 87 f. 

¢ All of them, in fact, by certain scholars. Thus H. Peter, Die Scriptores Historiae Augustae 
(1892), 239. For Schanz—Hosius, ‘sie alle fiir apokryph zu halten ist unméglich’ (0.c. 86). 
Recently, H. Bardon accepts the lot: ‘ces historiens sont innombrables. Je ne crois pas 
qu’ils aient été créés par les rédacteurs de I’Histoire Auguste: le temps, qui séparait les uns 
et les autres, était trop court pour autoriser ces fictions’ (La Littérature latine inconnue 1 
(1956), 274). Nineteen were dropped, fifteen (among them ‘Palfurius Sura’, and ‘Suetonius 
Optatianus’) kept by Ch. Lécrivain, Etudes sur (’ Histoire Auguste (1904), 400 ff. By what sort 
of criterion? 

Jacoby registered six of the writers in Greek without doubts or warning, viz. Callicrates 
to Claudius Eusthenius (FGrH 213-18). Like some other scholars he equates ‘Onesimus’ 
with the Onesimus of Cyprus or Sparta known from Suidas as a sophist and historian under 
Constantine (FGrH 216). That might be correct, but caution is prescribed_ 

$ HRR wu (1906), 132 ff. 

6 ‘Cordus’ was vindicated by Klebs, Rh. Mus. xtvir (1892), 21 ff. and accepted by Peter, 
HRR ut. chaoad. Even O. Hirschfeld, a disciple of Mommsen, concurred (KI. Schrift. (1913), 
414). According to Schanz—Hosius, ‘Junius Cordus ist ein dunkler Ehrenmann, aber er hat 
Fleisch und Bein’ (0.c. 81); and H. Bardon says ‘n’accablons pas Cordus. Malgré son fatras, 
Vceuvre présentait quelque valeur’ (0.c. 273). Other believers are E. K. Rand in CAH x1 
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The author had not been at great pains with the nomenclature of this 
useful biographer. Nine times ‘Junius Cordus’ and once ‘Junius’, he twice 
turns up as ‘Aelius Cordus’.! 

The preface of the Vita Macrini presents him to the reader as ‘Junius 
Cordus’, with a full explanation such as is not accorded to any of the other 
‘authorities’. That is important. The main series of earlier Vitae shows a 
marked declension with the Caracalla. The Macrinus is a turning-point in 
the compilation.? Certain factors may be surmised. His Latin biographical 
source had now run out, and Marius Maximus would end with 
Elagabalus. The author saw the need soon imminent for Greek sources; 
and in fact he has recourse to Herodian in the Macrinus.3 Furthermore, to 
furnish an ample and circumstantial narration, he would have to indulge 
in fiction on a large scale, if such were not his original and congenial 
design, as manifested in the workmanship of subsidiary Vitae like the 
Avidius Cassius and the Clodius Albinus. The preface therefore acquires 
great significance. It shows his first preoccupation with problems of 
historiography and foreshadows his remarks in the prefaces of the Aure- 
lianus, the Probus, and the Quadrigae. 

The Vita Macrini leads off with comment on the emperors, Caesars, or 
usurpers who had no long duration and are buried in darkness. An 
arduous task to write their lives, but it must be done (1. 1 f.). ‘Junius 
Cordus’ had: no. success with the obscurer emperors: ‘pauca repperit et 
indigna memoratu’ (1. 4). He undertook to record the smallest details. 
But, even if a man were writing about Trajan or Pius or Marcus, it is not 
worth knowing how often an emperor went forth from the Palace, 
changed diet or dress, or whom he promoted in public life or on what 
occasion. But ‘Cordus’ followed that procedure and filled the books with 
sheer romance, ‘mythistoriae’ (1. 5). 

The HA takes a high line. One calls to mind Ammianus in the preface 
to the last section of his History. He alludes to unseasonable critics, 


(1939), $99; E. Manni, L’impero di Gallieno (1949), 112; A. ‘Bellezza, Massimino il Trace 
(1964), 35; S. Mazzarino, JI pensiere storico classico Il. 2 (1966) 285. 

' Clod. Alb. 5. 10; Maximin. 12. 7. In PIR?, A 198 this biographer is registered as ‘Aclius 
Junius Cordus’. A minor question arises. Why ‘Junius Cordus’? Possibly because of 
Cordus in the exordium of Junius Juvenalis—‘rauci Theseide Cordi’ (1. 2). Gillo (1. 40), 
a rare name, recurs in Aur. 50. 3. 2 p. 177. 

3 Macr. 8. 3-10. 3 < Herodian v. 3. 3—4. 24. The historian is not named here. Twice, 
however, in Clod. Alb. (1. 2; 12. 14); and Herodian m. 5. 4 ff. appears there to be used 
in 7. 2; 8. 1-4, cf. H. Peter, Die Scriptores Historiae Augustae (1892), 77 £. For the use of 
Herodian elsewhere see, ¢.g., Mommsen, Ges. Schrift. va (1909), 334 ff. 

For Dexippus cf. Jacoby FGrH 100, 13-21; 23. His name first crops up in Alex. 49. 3, 
then Maximin. 32. 3; 33. 3. 

- B1E346 H 
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‘examinatores intempestivi’, who are pe to find fault if an historian 
omits to recount what the emperor said at a banquet, or why some com- 
mon soldiers were punished, if he bee to specify small forts or name 
everybody present in attendance ‘on the praetor. And the like. That is 
atomizing, not history (xXvI. I. 1.). 

The HA insists on facts and avows an affection for small details: 
‘curiositas nil recusat’ (Aur. 10. 1). But not the trivial, no. Ever and again, 
citing an ‘authority’ for brief dismissal, the austere author solemnly puts 
the reader on guard; if he wants that sort of stuff, he can know where 
to find it. On ‘Junius Cordus’ he is more explicit. When he has him- 
self retailed the eating and bathing habits of the younger Gordian, 
which he duly describes as ‘“digna memoratu’, he rounds on ‘Junius 
Cordus’, who wrote ‘ridicule. et stulte’. Trivialities (which he specifies). 
It is of no profit toknow them. History has for its duty to convey 
lessons of high import, ‘ea . . . quae aut fugienda sint aut sequenda’ 
(Gord. 21. 4). 

The author has created ‘Junius Cordus’ as a scapegoat.! Also as a 
successor to Marius Maximus, who likewise wrote ‘mythistorica volu- 
mina’.2 He passes himself off as a scientific biographer, sober not eloquent, 
but accurate and discriminating. He will furnish object lessons of erudite 
inquiry, in the manner of Suetonius; and in fact he exhibits a notable en- 
hancement of contributory devices towards the end. Above all, in three 
of his prefaces. 


First, research. No Latin biographies exist of Aurelian and Probus (Aur. 
1. 4; Prob. 1. 3). Deplorable fact. An earnest and patriotic scholar will not 
be dismayed. He has access to the ‘ephemerides’, in which were consigned 
the actions of the former prince: the Bibliotheca Ulpia had those ‘libri 
lintei’ (Aur. 1. 6 £). And other archives are specified. 

Second, epigraphic and coin evidence. He cites inscriptions (e.g. Pesce. 
12. § f.). Coins are referred to (and the dies) still extant at Treveri (Tyr. 
trig. 31. 3); and “Severus Archontius’ produces coins to decide the debate 
about the usurper Firmus (Quadr. tyr. 2. 1). 

Third, honesty and candour. The author frankly avows that he had 
previously made an error about Firmus (Quadr. tyr. 2. 3); and he gently 


' As Mommsen declared: ‘der Biograph hat . . . in diesem Pseudo-Cordus sich zugleich 
einen Gewabrsmann und einen Priigelknaben geschaffen’ (0.c. 343). 

2 Quadr. tyr. 1. 2, cf. the ‘mythistoriae’ of Cordus (Maer. 1. §). The coincidence is useful: 
the sole instances of these words in Latin. 

3 Aur. I. 10; 8. 1; 9. 13 24. 7; Tac. 8. 1; Prob. 2. 1; 7. 1. 
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chides himself for an excursion into the field of the trivial—‘levia_perse- 


quimur, cum maiora dicenda sint’ (4. 4). 

Fourth, the critical spirit. He produces oracles concerning the descen- 
dants of Tacitus and Probus (Tac. 15; Prob. 24. 1 f.); but the ‘haruspices’ 
are designated as liars and jokers (Tac. 15. 4; 16. 4).! 

Fifth, scholarly dubitation. He embarks on a disquisition about the 
‘patria’ of the Emperor Carus with much erudition.? Not a necessary 
exercise. Compare, earlier, the invented discrepancies about the age of 
Gordian III (Gord. 22. 2). The truth was in Herodian (cf. Max. et Balb. 3.4). 

Enough has been said. It is all a game. The author himself makes a dis- 
closure. For the proceedings at the accession of Tacitus he cites the senatus 
consultum on ivory, a ‘liber elephantinus’, in the sixth repository in the 
Bibliotheca Ulpia (Tac. 8. 1). A little later he observes ‘sed ego senatus 
consultum ipsum non inveni’ (Prob. 7. 1).3 

Finally, a linked defence of biography and depreciation of history. The 
Prefect of the City, in amiable converse with ‘Flavius Vopiscus’, criticized 
‘Trebellius Pollio’.4 Yielding to remonstrance, he had to admit that the 
classic paragons of history were deficient in respect for the truth: Livy, 
Sallust, Tacitus, Trogus (Aur. 2). “Vopiscus’ adds a direct vindication of 
‘Pollio’ further on, extolling his diligence and scruple, with sharp censure 
by contrast on the deleterious Marius Maximus (Quadr. tyr. 1. 2). 

The four named historians recur in the Vita Probi.s The author ex- 
pressly disclaims any intention of emulating those ‘viri disertissimi’. His 
models are those who wrote ‘non tam diserte quam vere’ (Prob. 2. 7), and 
he registers their names: 

Marium Maximum, Suetonium Tranquillum, Fabium Marcellinum, Gargilium 
Martialem, Iulium Capitolinum, Aclium Lampridium ceterosque. 


The artifice is patent, four fraudulent names appended to the two 
authentic biographers, and not without a parallel: the list of great generals 
formed in the school of an emperor,® or the educators of Maximin’s son.’ 


T p. 140. 

2 After quoting the discrepant opinions of ‘Onesimus’ and ‘Fabius Ceryllianus’ the author 
proceeds: ° in ephemeride quadam legisse me memini Carum Mediolanensem fuisse sed albo 
curiae Aquileiensis civitatis insertum’ (Car. 4. 4). Next, evidence to support the emperor's 
own. assertions, “se esse Romanum, id est Roma oriundum’ (5. 3). 

3 The language of genuine researchers, cf. Asconius 9: ‘socrus Pisonis quae fuerit invenire 
non potui’; Suetonius, Divus Aug. 2. 3: ‘nec quicquam ultra. . . repperi’; Tacitus, Ann. v1. 
7. 4: ‘originem non repperi’. . 

4 Above, p. 3. 

5 i.e., a ‘quadriga’ of historians, nowhere else attested as such. Por the term cf. -p. 78. 
(the ‘quadriga’ of the grammarian Arusianus Messius). For the inclusion of Trogus, p. 109. 

6 Prob. 22. 3, cf. p. 171. 7 Maximin. 27. 3 ff., cf. above, p. 78.: 
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‘Fabius Marcellinus’ was already on record as one of three who set down 
in writing the life of Trajan (Alex. 48. ten person cannot fail to put 
one in mind of that “Valerius Marcellinus’ Whom the author names along 
with Suetonius as one of the biographers in good repute, contrasted with 
‘Junius Cordus’ (Max. et Balb. 4. 5).! 

Next, ‘Gargilius Martialis’, who now acquires a cognomen. That is, if 
identical with the “Gargilius’, styled ‘eius temporis scriptor’, who had been 
cited for Severus Alexander. (Alex. 37. 9). There existed a Gargilius 
Martialis, to be sure: a writer on agriculture. To be identified, and nothing 
impedes, with the equestrian officer Q. Gargilius Martialis who fell in 
battle after noble exploits fighting Moorish rebels in the year 260.2 That is 
significant, but not for the biography of Severus Alexander in the HA. 
Various signs indicate an especial interest in Africa.3 

Another type of deception intrudes the names of ‘Julius Capitolinus’ 
and ‘Aelius Lampridius’. In that fashion the artful contriver asserts the 
authenticity of two of the six ostensible authors of the HA.4 A third, 
“Trebellius Pollio’, got his certification elsewhere (Aur. 2.1; Quadr. tyr. 1. 3). 


Vindicating biography and truth, the author of the HA deprecates the 
high style of history. His was a different undertaking and pledge. That he 
affirms, writing under the mask of “Pollio’—‘neque ego eloquentiam 
mihi videor pollicitus esse, sed rem’.5 And as “Vopiscus’ he reiterates— 
‘neque ego nunc facultatem eloquentiamque polliceor, sed res gestas, quas 
perire non patior’ (Prob. 1. 6). 

Others, he concedes, may manage the imperial story better, writing 
‘eloquio celsiore’ (Prob. 2. 6). That is to say, historians. That fashion of 
discourse will also be appropriate, he suggests, should a narration go on 
after the term he now ordains—‘nam Diocletianus et qui secuntur stilo 
maiore dicendi sunt’ (Quadr. tyr. 15. 10). 

Bidding farewell to his work, the writer concludes in a strain of suitable 
modesty. The thing is given to the world ‘non eloquentiae causa sed 


1 J. Straub wondered whether ‘Pabius Marcellinus’ might not be a hint of the historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus (Studien zur Historia Augusta (1952), 154). He might have added 
“Valerius Marcellinus’. 

2 PIR?, G 82. For his career and exploits, ILS 2767 (Auzia, in Mauretania Caesariensis). 

3 p. 198. 

4 These two names were deleted by H. Peter in his edition (Teubner, 1884). Why? 
Because, so he believed, the two were writing later than ‘Vopiscus’. 

3 Tyr. trig. 33.8, cf. 11. 6: ‘ut fidelitas historica servaretur, quam ego prac ceteris custodien- 
dam putavi, qui quod ad eloquentiam pertinet nihil curo. rem enim vobis propos 
deferre, non verba’. 
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curiositatis’ (Car. 21. 2). If another, ‘si quis eloquens’, desires to expand the 
history of the Caesars, he may use those materials. 

That sort of i injunction to future historians does not lack a parallel. 
Eutropius ended his epitome of Roman History where Ammianus set the 
original term of his History, namely Jovian in 364, in brief epilogue after 
Julian. Eutropius says ‘nam reliqua stilo maiore dicenda sunt’.! The theme 
would be contemporary rulers, ‘incliti venerandique principes’, and he 
affects not to exclude writing of his own. Ammianus at the end has a 
suitable admonition to his juniors, should they wish to take up the story: 
scribant reliqua potiores, aetate et doctrinis florentes. quos id (si libuerit) ad- 
gressuros procudere linguas ad maiores moneo stilos (xxxt. 16. 9). 


The HA combines hostilisy to historians with a parade (or rather 
parody) of a technique like that of Suetonius. With the last book (Carus, 
Numerianus, Carinus) the author was coming very close to the ostensible 
time of writing, under Diocletian, or soon after. As ‘Pollio’ he has 
references to Constantius as ‘Caesar’ (Gall. 7. 1; Claud. 1. 1, etc.). That is, 
between 293 and 305. As “Vopiscus’ he has Constantius as ‘iam imperator’ 
(Aur. 44. 5). That is, 305/6. And a statement of Diocletian is reported, 
made when he was ‘iam privatus’ (Aur. 43. 2). That is, subsequent to his 
abdication in 305. 

A fresh device therefore offered: allusions to that period or to the years 
not long preceding Diocletian’s seizure of the power in.284. A number 
occur. For example, he objurgates an aristocrat who had wasted his 
substance, lavishing on actors the priceless garments of a father, a wife, 
a mother: ‘legat hunc locum Iunius Messala, quem ego libere culpare 
audeo’.2 Again, the story of the ivory tusks which Aurelian, after con- 
sulting an oracle, proposed to dedicate as a throne for the statue of Jupiter 
in the Templum Solis. Carinus gave the tusks to a woman, who used them 
to make a bed. The virtuous author decides to suppress her name— quia et 
nunc scitur et scici apud posteros nihil proderit’ (Quadr. tyr. 3. 5). 

One of his tricks is delightful and revealing. Suetonius appealed to 
what he had been told by father and grandfather. Now the grandfather of 
‘Pollio’ had for friend the son of. Tetricus (Tyr. trig. 25. 3). “Vopiscus’ 
serves up much more in the way of personal reminiscence. Diocletian 
after his abdication disclosed to his father the difficulties of being a good 
emperor (Aur. 43. 2 ff.). As for the grandfather, he must have possessed 
a wide and deep experience of affairs. He was in Palestine when they pro- 
claimed Saturninus; and he would often recount what was said by the sad 

' Eutropius x. 18. 3. 2 Car. 20. 4, cf. p. 195. 
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and reluctant usurper (Quadr. tyr. 9. 4). He had known “Hunila’ the Gothic 
princess, the wife of Bonosus, ‘femina singularis exempli’ (15. 4). Dio- 
cletian confided to this trusty friend the een sce disclosed by a Dryad 
in Gaul (Car. 14. 1 ff.); and he was there when Diocletian stabbed Aper, 
the Prefect of the Guard, and could faithfully report the Virgilian quotation 
which signalized the act. 

Suetonius, composing his Caesars towards the year 120, suitably appeals 
to what his father had seen in 69, his grandfather in the days of Caligula.? 
It is strange that “Vopiscus’ should fall back on a grandfather’s reminis- 
cences for transactions some twenty years antecedent to the ostensible 
time of writing. Unfortunate also that he betrays gross ignorance. Carinus, 
he says, had nine wives, most of whom he discarded when they were 
pregnant (Car. 16. 7). But no awareness of. Magnia Urbica, the consort of 
Carinus.3 


It would be pedantic and inhuman to apply standards of normal 
accuracy or decency to a work of historical romance. ‘Flavius Vopiscus’ 
did not care. One item may suffice and confirm. “Vopiscus’, who avows 
no personal acquaintance with any of the three biographers among his 
predecessors whom he singles out for praise (viz. “Aelius Lampridius’, 
‘Julius Capitolinus’, “Trebellius Pollio’), none the less names a friend as 
source for some recent transactions. There was a dearth of knowledge 
about the Emperor Probus—‘scriptorum inopia iam paene nescimus’ (Prob. 
I. 3). But candour and amity must acknowledge an especial debt to the 
‘ephemeris’ compiled by an elderly man, “Turdulus Gallicanus’, whom he 
styles ‘vir honestissimus ac sincerissimus’ (2. 2). The name conveys a joke, 
of wilful perversity. “Turdus’ is a bird, the thrush, whereas the notoriously. 
Gallic bird is ‘alauda’, the lark. 


' Car. 13. 3: ‘gloriare, Aper, Aeneae magni dextra cadis’. Diocletian’s familiarity with 
Virgil (Aen. x. 830) moves the author to reflect on the habits of quoting among “‘homines 
militares’ (13. 4 f.). 

2 Suetonius, Otho 10. 1; Cal. 19. 3. 

3 ILS 6ro. Or, for that matter, ‘divus Nigrinianus’, the grandson of Carus (611). In face 
none of the emperors after Gallienus is equipped with a named wife. At an earlier stage the 
author had invented ‘Nonia Celsa’ for Macrinus (Diad. 7. $), ‘Memmia’ for Severus 
Alexander (Alex. 20. 3, cf. p. 168). | 


XIX - BIOGRAPHERS AND EPITOMATORS 


HE HA SETS ITSELF in sharp opposition to history and the high 

style. Why bother, why so insist? Biography needed no defence. 

It had superseded history long ago.’ A strong suspicion arises: a 

work ambitious in scope and manner had just been brought 
into the world. 

A parallel offers, Suetonius against Tacitus. Not that Suetonius is 
aggressive, not that he needs or cares to be explicit. The Vitae disclose 
his design: to furnish, with varied documentation, the curious facts and 
personal details that a senatorial historian tended to disdain. Suetonius 
was not averse from displaying erudite technique; and he-went his own 
way, undisturbed by anything Tacitus had written. He must have read 
the Historiae, but it is not easy to discover the traces. As for the Annales, 
the problem is complicated by uncertainties of chronology and the hazards 
of circular argument.? For his modest essay in literary rivalry, the scholar 
may have chosen not to wait until the senator published. 

Further, the imperial books of Cassius Dio (strongly biographical in 
conception and structure, and not eschewing gossip or scandal) may have 
incited his coeval Marius Maximus to go one better: in Latin, but not the 
historical genre. Nothing impedes that supposition. By 217 Dio had prob- 
ably got as far as the reign of Hadrian, if not further. 

Ammianus dismissed Marius Maximus in a hard verdict (xxvm. 4. 14). 
The last section of his work was probably written between the limits of 
392 and 397. In that very season an alert rogue was expediting a 
long series of imperial biographies. Something detestable was on the 
way that would dishonour ‘studia liberalia’ and the sublime majesty 
of ‘urbs aeterna’. 

The idea that the Res Gestae of Ammianus evoked the HA was in itself 
seductive; and sundry arguments based on the development of Latin 
literature in the fourth century render the notion plausible. Solid corro- 
boration would be welcome. It arrives, if the historian can be shown to 
have influenced the biographer. in the conception or the colouring of 


t A. D. E. Cameron, Hermes xct (1964), 375. 
2 R. Syme, Tacitus (1958), $02; 781 f. 
3 PF, Millar, A Study of Cassius Dio (1964), 30; 62. 
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several pieces of fiction. In short (and to restrict), episodes of Book xv 
reflected in the Quadrigae tyrannorum.! 

The compilation being reclaimed for its proper season and environment, 
manifold consequences ensue for the study of history, literature, and 
language. The years of tribulation after the-Severi and, in the sequel, the 
reigns of Diocletian and Constantine, had little to show in the way of 
polite letters. Rome was arid and desolate. There was official eloquence, 
to be sure, that necessary adjunct of despotism, advertising fraud and 
subservience in the fine and flowery manner of Cicero and Pliny. And 
here and there a stray poet, such as Nemesianus of Carthage.? For the rest, 
grammarians and other authors of technical manuals.3 

After a time, however, the New Empire of Diocletian and Constantine, 
bringing order, stability, and some prosperity, albeit marked by civil wars 
and the strife of religions and sects, begins to disclose beneficial effects. 
A revival of letters begins. Origins and process are wrapped in an almost 
total obscurity, but the full renascence is manifest in the last twenty years 
of the fourth century. | 

Before that, historical writing had come back, timid at first and rudi- 
mentary.* In 360 Aurelius Victor terminated his Caesares, which he pub- 
lished then or soon after.s This modest opuscule is variously instructive. 
Victor took his facts from an epitome (and the continuation of an epitome), 
perpetuating and sometimes enhancing errors in that source. But he was 
not satisfied with a bare relation. He changed the style, and imported a 
strong infusion of the Sallustian manner.® Furthermore, he moralized 
frequently in the narration; and he expressed opinions of some interest 
about civil government and military despotism in the third century.” 

Victor repeatedly asseverates the supreme value of education.® He 
testifies in his own person, who had thus acquired station and honour, 
though born in humble circumstances in Africa.® Victor commends his. 


' Ch. XII. 

2 The sons of Carus are celebrated in Cynegetica 63 ff. 

3 ¢. g., Gargilius Martialis on agriculture (PIR?, G 82). 

4 For the various epitomators see H. Peter, Die geschichtliche Litteratur iiber die rémische 
Kaiserzeit bis Theodosius I und ihre Quellen m (1897), 131 ff. 

$ Victor is writing in the twenty-third year of Constantius (42. 20). That is, September 9, 
359/60. Yet the work might not have been published before the decease of that prince 
(November 3, 361). 

6 Th. Opitz, Jahrbiicher fiir cl. Phil. oocva (1883), 217 ff 

7 A. Alféldi, A Conflict of Ideas in the Late Roman Empire (1952), 98 ff.; 103 f£.; 112 ff; 
C. G. Starr, Am. Hist. Rev. x1 (1956), $74 ff. 

8 Victor, 8. 7 f.; 20. 2 ff.; 24. 10; 40. 12 f. 

® Victor 20. $: ‘rure ortus tenui atque indocto patre in haec tempora vitam praestiti 
studiis cantis honestiorem’. 
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Native province for its renown in polite studies; and he was impelled to 
give Septimius Severus a larger place in his exposition than any other 
emperor. 

Next, the Breviarium of Eutropius who, taking his inception from the 
origins of Rome, went down, like Victor, to his own time (he had been 
with Julian on the Persian expedition), terminating with the decease of 
Jovian early in 364. Dedicated to the Emperor Valens, the book was pub- 
lished about 370. Eutropius had less pretension of style than Victor, hence 
valuable by the contrast in particulars which they both derive from the 
common source. 

Nor will Festus be left out of the account. His meagre summary registers 
the Roman dominions in the order of their acquisition, diverging into an 
account of Roman wars with Parthians and Persians. It is dedicated to 
Valens; and, implying or announcing success in the eastern campaign of 
that prince, may be dated about 370. 

Poor and scrappy productions, all three. Yet Ammianus had recourse to 
Eutropius, his companion in arms;' and he certainly took details of geo- 
graphy from Festus. The confrontation proves it.? 

There is something else. All three held high posts in the administration 
and stand attested on various testimony. Eutropius is numbered among the 
correspondents of Symmachus and Libanius.3 Aurelius Victor, governor 
of Pannonia Secunda in 360, ended as Prefect of the City in 388/9.* As for 
Festus, he was for a long time held identical with the Rufius Festus who 
celebrated his origin and family by a verse dedication to Nortia, the goddess 
of Volsinii.5 Better, Festus of Tridentum.® 

The three epitomators betray the low standards still prevalent in the 
days of Julian and Valentinian (and an abysmal ignorance about the past 
history of imperial Rome). Otherwise, who would have made the effort 
of writing, who would have read these meagre compilations? 

Victor and Eutropius made use of a common source which is detected 
in the HA and in other writers, notably the Epitome, which went down to 
the death of Theodosius. To explain the phenomena, Enmann in 1884 
postulated that “Kaisergeschichte’ which perpetuates his name.”? Enmann 


' Ammianus x1v. 11. 10 < Eutropius x. 24 (on Galerius); xv. 5. 18 < Ix. 26 (Diocletian’s 
introduction of ‘adoratio’). 2 Mommsen, Ges. Schrift. vat (1909), 393 ff. 

3 ©. Seeck in his edition of Symmachus (MGH, Auct. Ant. vi. 1), @ood ff. For his 
career cf. J. F. Matthews, Historia xvi (1967), 484 ff. 

4 Above, p. 9. S ILS 2944, cf. O. Seeck, P-W vi. 2257 f. 

6 A. Garroni, Bull com. xum1 (1916), 123 ff. For the details about this person, O. Seeck, 
P~W vi. 2256 f. (incorporating errors). 

7 A. Enmann, Philologus, Supp. Iv (1884), 337 ff. Strongly supported by E. Hohl in his 
long study of the Vita Taciti, Klio x4 (1911), 192 ff. 
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was positive about its nature: a series of short biographies. To call it, as 
some do, the ‘Kaiserchronik’ or the ‘Imperial Chronicle’, is misleading.' 

Enmann dated its composition soon after 285. Inevitably, because of 
the uncontested date of the HA. That must sow be modified. There was 
already a suspicious sign. This work alleged-that Severus defeated Didius 
Julianus at the Pons Milvius.? A total error—but the reflection of a famous 
battle in 312. 

The resemblances between Victor and Eutropius subsist through 
Diocletian and. Constantine, perhaps well into the reign of Constantius.3 
That is important since the work (in its early part) used Marius Maximus, 
sO it appears.* 

However that may be, the ‘Kaisergeschichte’ must stand as a valid 
postulate, because of Victor and Eutropius, irrespective of the date of the 
HA.5 It was not a work of any great compass. Otherwise, with a fairly full 
narration, it could hardly have committed such mistakes as Pescennius 
Niger defeated and killed at Cyzicus;® while Victor and Eutropius would 
have exhibited more variants in their selection. 


Both epitomators come directly into the controversy about the HA. 
Dessau detected a large patch of Victor (20. 1~31) in the Vita Severi (17. 
5-19. 4).7 Not an insertion, but woven into the fabric of the Vita. This 
discovery was disputed by some scholars, conceded by others who refused 
to accept Dessau’s main thesis. Various attempts were made to discount 
its significance.? 


' On that count Klebs, Peter, Seeck, Lécrivain, and Groag were taken to task by Hohl 
(o.c. 188). The habit has persisted. 

2 Victor 19. 4; Eutropius vm. 17. 

3 Enmann, o.c. 443 ff.; 452 ff. Enmann therefore postulated a second work, a continu- 
ation of his ‘Kaisergeschichte’. 

4 E. Hohl, Klio xxvm (1934), 156; Bursians Jahresberichte ccrvt (1937), 144. Hohl argued 
that, down to Elagabalus, it was only a summary of Marius Maximus. 

S Or of its use by the HA, which some deny. Thus recently T. Damsholt, Class. et Med. 
xxv (1964), 147 f. 

6 Victor 20. 8; Eutropius vu. 18. 44, cf. HA Sev. 9. 1; Pese. 5. 8. 

7 H. Dessau, Hermes xxtv (1889), 363 ff. The passages are printed in parallel columns in 
H. Peter, Die Scriptores Historiae Augustae (1892), 94 ff. 

8 Against, H. Peter, 0.c. 97; E. Klebs, Rh. Mus. xiv (1892), 436. But Momunsen was 
convinced, Ges. Schrift. va (1909), 344 f. (briefly). Also F. Leo, Die griechisch-rémische 
Biographie nach ihrer litterarischen Form (1901), 286 ff.; 302 f. 

9 Recently, however, a consensus seems to have emerged. Few are bold enough to deny 
outright the derivation from Victor—apart from H. Stern, Date et destinataire de I’ Histoire 
Auguste (1953), 17 ff. Nobody seems to accept his argumentation. Momigliano, in his 
searching and sceptical study of the problem, has to make a concession on this point (which 
he regards as the primary argument for the Theodosian date of the HA)—'I gladly admit 
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One item in the confrontation of the two passages deserves emphasis: 
a peculiar error all of Victor’s own. He held the Emperor Didius Julianus 
identical with the learned jurist Salvius Julianus (cos. 148), who published 
the Edict. The fact impels him to melancholy reflections: erudition with- 
out character is no safeguard against criminal ambition (19. 3). He further 
reports what was done by Severus after his victory—‘Salvii nomen 
atque eius scripta factave aboleri iubet: quod unum effici nequivit’ (20. 1). 
Moralizing comment follows. Not even a bad character can obscure the 
prestige of ‘doctae artes’; nor can despotism suppress the fame of genius 
with posterity (20. 2 ff.). 

What has happened is clear. Victor conflates the writings of Salvius the 
jurist with the acta of Didius the Emperor. Absurd, since the former 
productions could not have been affected by the victory of Severus, 
whereas the acta of his defeated rival must have been revoked. 

One turns to the HA. The author avoids the error of explicitly identi- 
fying jurist and emperor. But here, and here only, he calls the Emperor 
‘Salvius Julianus’. He preserves a vestigial remnant and an absurd state- 
ment about Severus: ‘Salvii Iuliani decreta iussit aboleri: quod non 
optinuit’ (Sev. 17. 5). The argument seems cogent.! 

What more natural than that the author should have recourse to Victor 
and utilize him for the African emperor? Especially if he was writing 
about 395, hence well aware of Victor’s origin and identity. Signs have 
been detected elsewhere in the HA.? One of the clearest has only recently 
been brought to light.3 Victor registered a measure of the Emperor Philip 
against male prostitution, with the cause and with comment in his own 
manner—the results of driving it underground.* The thing recurs in the 
HA. Severus Alexander had a mind to do “quod postea Filippus fecit’, but 
thought better of it, for reasons which reproduce the comment of Victor.5 
that prima facie the Historia Augusta is shown to be later than Aurelius Victor, but before we 
proceed to build theories on this assumption, a word of caution was not superfluous’ 
(Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes xv (1954), 31 == Secondo Contributo alla 
storia degli studi classici (1960), 118. 

' Powerfully restated by E. Hohl, Historia rv (1955), 220 ff. Further, Wiener Studien 0a 
(1958), 149. 

2 The claims of brevity and the potency of the argument from the passage in the Vita 
Severi render it superfluous to cite them in this place. They become important when 
Enmann’s ‘Kaisergeschichte’ is played down or ruled out. 

3 A. Chastagnol, Historia~-Augusta-Colloquium Bonn 1964/65 (1966), 54 ff. 

4 Victor 28. 7: ‘verumtamen manet: quippe condicione loci mutata peioribus flagitiis 
agitatur, dum avidius periculosa quibusque prohibentur mortales, petunt’. 

$ Alex. 24. 4: ‘quod postea Filippus fecit, sed veritus est ne prohibens publicum dedecus in 
privatas cupiditates converteret, cum homines inlicita magis prohibita poscant furore 
jactati’. 
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If Victor, why not Eutropius? Dessau brought up a disturbing passage 
in the Vita Marci (16. 3-18. 1), a close parallel to that epitomator (vm. 
II~14. 2).! Some concurred with alacrity. Others were moved by con- 
genital caution, or by some other motive: if one accepted Victor (it was 
hard to refuse) but denied Eutropius, a case could be made for putting 
the composition of the HA in the reign of Julian (361-3).2 However, 
other signs speak for the use of Eutropius, notably “Trebellianus’ as the 
name of an alleged usurper.3 The matter need not be laboured in this 
place. The debate has meanwhile gone far forward. The relation of the 
HA to other and later writings comes into play. 

tH. Dessau, o.c. 368 ff. 


2 N. H. Baynes, The Historia Augusta. Its Date and Purpose (1926), 49 ff. 
3 Above, p. 48. 
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FTER EPITOMATORS history itself had been making its way to the 
surface. Three passages in the correspondence of Symmachus 
furnish slight and casual indications. His friend Naucellius 
translated from the Greek a work on the ‘prisca res publica’ 
(Epp. mw. 11. 3 £.). Symmachus pays a conventional compliment, ‘nescias 
cultu an rebus magis voluminis honor gaudeat’. If some graces of style be 
conceded, the content of the work is not reassuring: erudite fiction may be 
surmised. These people ought to have been satisfied with Livy. Another 
friend, Protadius, was engaged on a more reputable enterprise, some sort 
of Gallic history. Symmachus urged him to consult “Patavini scriptoris 
extrema’, and offered to find him other books. Not merely the Bellum 
Gallicum of Caesar but the Bella Germanica of Pliny (rv. 18. 5). The latter 
work must have been a rarity. Then there is an anonymous correspondent, 
enigmatic and the subject of eager conjecture (rx. 110). Some have supposed 
that he is none other than Ammianus.! Inspection of what Symmachus 
said counsels against.? The person is not only an historian but an orator, 
whose talent has been exhibited in the high assembly. He has combined 
elegance and dignity in both presentations—‘pari nitore atque gravitate 
senatorias actiones et Romanae rei monumenta limasti’ (Ix. 110. 2). Perhaps 
the aforementioned Naucellius. 

Symmachus referred Protadius to Livy. Sunk by his bulk, the Patavine 
historian had been known only through summaries for long ages. He was 
soon to emerge again. Symmachus superintended a revision of the text— 
‘munus totius Liviani operis’ (rx. 13); and the work was prosecuted by 
the son and the grandson of Nicomachus Flavianus.? 

Along with Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus the HA names Trogus as equi- 
pollent.4 That will excite surprise, and a legitimate doubt whether the 
author was familiar with the forty four books which the Narbonensian 
historian wrote in the days of Caesar Augustus. Pompeius Trogus has 


1 ©. Seeck, P-W 1. 1846. Followed by a number of scholars, e A. D. E. Cameron, JRS 
LIV (1964), 15. 2 Cameron, o.c. 15 ff. 

3 J. Bayet in his edition of Livy 1 (Budé, 1940), xctv ff. The son emended the text ‘apud 
Hennam’. Symmachus had property in Sicily (Epp. rv. 71. 1; ix. $2). One will take into 
account the vast palace recently discovered at Piazza Armerina not far from Enna. 

4 Aur. 2.1; Prob. 2. 7, cf. above, p. 3. 
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survived in the epitome of Junianius Justinus, which is first mentioned by 
Jerome c. 407.! This, it may be assumed, is the “Trogus’ employed by 
Servius, Augustine, and Orosius.2 There is no clue to the date of Justin. 
Various opinions have been expressed.3 Perhaps he belongs as late as the 
second half of the fourth century. Or, if earlier now rediscovered. Before 
Justin and apart from Justin, the bare name of se himself had been in 
almost total eclipse.‘ 

The vicissitudes of fame and survival engage a philosophical mind in 
any age. Symmachus has failed even to give a hint of the Annales of 
Nicomachus Flavianus. Two inscriptions reveal this branch of his manifold 
activities.5 One styles him ‘historicus disertissimus’. The other registers at 
some length and in great amplitude of phrase the official rehabilitation of 
his memory in 431, with mention of the Annales, the dedication of which 
was graciously accepted by Theodosius— quos consecrari sibi a quaestore 
et praefecto suo voluit’. 

The date there indicated would be worth the ascertainment. When did 
Nicomachus hold the office of praefectus praetorio Italiae? The standard 
exposition put his tenure in 383.6 Hence a date that tends to be perpetuated. 
However, the evidence indicates that Nicomachus was appointed by 
Theodosius in 390.7 That accords well with the historical situation (the 
Emperor in a short-lived policy of conciliation towards the leaders of the 
pagan aristocracy)—and it puts a different complexion on a number of 
modern theories. 

The title shows the work to have been a chronicle of Roman history. 
Seeck argued that it went down to 366 (i.e. the end of the usurpation of 
Procopius). Further, it was drawn upon extensively by Ammianus for his 
portrayal of affairs at Rome.’ That hypothesis came under vigorous 
criticism.° 

The style has also invited conjecture, Sallust being surmised.!° Why not? 


1 Jerome, In Dan., prol. (PL xxv, 494). 

2 e.g. Orosius 1. 8. 1: ‘Pompeius historicus eiusque breviator Iustinus’. 

3 He is generally assigned to the third century, cf. Schanz—-Hosius, Gesch. der r. Lit. 114 
(1935), 325 f. 

4 No word before Pliny the Elder, or after, until Justin—and the HA. 

3 ILS 2947 f. 

6 ©. Seeck, P-W vi. 2508. That cree is kept by W. Hartke, Klio, Beiheft x1v (1940), 36. 

7 Seeck corrected his earlier view, cf. Regesten der Kaiser und Papste (1919), 116. The 
quaestorship, preceding, falls in 389. For Theodosius’ liking for history cf. Epit. 48. 11. 

8 ©. Seeck, Hermes xi (1906), 481 ff. Cf: further W. Hartke, Klio, Beiheft x1v (1940), 
18 ff., esp. 74.ff.; Romische Kinderkaiser (1951), 329 ff. 

9 E. A. Thompson, The Historical Work of Ammianus Marcellinus (1947), 24 ff. 

10 W. Hartke, Klio, Beiheft x1v (1940), 39 etc. 
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Few writings of that age fail to disclose the pervasive influence of this 
favourite classic. Furthermore, Nicomachus (for that matter) might have 
discovered an inspiration in the Patavine historian: high ideals and 
ingenuous patriotism conveyed in a vivid and ample narration. 

Nor could the HA be kept out. The eloquent survey of Rome’s evolu- 
tion from the kings to the Caesars (Car. 2 £.) might derive from Nico- 
machus.! Again, perhaps his son wrote the HA, with urgent speed in the 
few months between the disaster at the Frigidus and the death of Theo- 
dosius.? Or stay, perhaps the elder Nicomachus is none other than ‘Flavius 
Vopiscus’, compiling the HA for political and polemical ends not long 
before the Frigidus.3 

It is high time to give up Nicomachus, But one small item deserves a 
passing mention. Nicomachus composed a life of Apollonius, the pagan 
sage.4 Not irrelevant to the HA. After narrating the fall of Tyana and 
supplying a traitor with an Egyptian name, ‘Heraclammon’, the author 
shows the sage appearing in a vision to Aurelian and inclining him to 
mercy. That he had ascertained on the testimony of “graves viri’, and also 
books in the Bibliotheca Ulpia. With due homage to the memory of 
Apollonius, the author announces a project. He will write a biography 
in brief compass, ‘si vita suppetit atque ipsius viri favor viguerit’.5 It is 
no accident that ‘Nicomachus’ comes up soon after, in the guise of a 
fictitious author, who happens to be called a translator.® 


As ‘Vopiscus’ would say, ‘levia persequimur cum maiora dicenda sint’ 
(Quadr. tyr. 4. 4). If, as is contended in this essay, the HA betrays the in- 
fluence of a text that survives for confrontation, namely Ammianus, there 
is no need to call up ghosts from limbo and hold converse with phantoms. 

Important consequences follow. It will be legitimate and perhaps pro- 
fitable to muster other writings of the age. Not in any design of suggesting 
derivation, but to replace the HA in a recognizable environment of lan- 
guage and style, of method and ideas. Brief indications must suffice. 

Imperial enactments in the Codex Theodosianus are instructive. They 

1 W. Hartke, Rétmische Kinderkaiser (19$1), 400. On Car. 2 f. see further p. 137. 

2 Above, p. 75. 

3 E. Demougeot, Ant. Class. xoa1 (1953), 361 ff. 

4 Sidonius, Epp. vm. 3. 1. 

5 Aur. 24. 9. On the Tyana episode as deriving from the Annales of Nicomachus cf. 
Hartke, Klio, Beiheft xiv (1940), 19; 33 f. 

6 Aur. 27. 6: ‘hanc epistulam Nicomachus se transtulisse in Graecum ex lingua Syrorum 
dicit ab ipsa Zenobia dictatam’. This ‘Nicomachus’ was registered, with a lengthy extract 


from HA, by Jacoby, FGrH 215. The relevance to Aur. 24. 9 (the project of translating 
Apollonius) seems generally to have been missed. 
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convey legal or technical injunctions in a style that is often ample and 
pompous, with precious or archaic vocabulary.! Observe, for example, an 
edict about the sons of veterans c. 370. It contains the words ‘grandaevus’ 
and ‘prosapia’.? Again, elsewhere, ‘alimonia’ and ‘castimonia’.3 

The HA employs technical terms in contexts highly rhetorical or 
otherwise suspect. It twice mentions ‘stellatura’,\a form of graft exercised 
by officers at the expense of soldiers (Pesc. 3. 8; Alex. 15. 5). The practice 
is attested for the first time in 406—but had no doubt a much earlier 
origin.4 The HA has ‘buccellatum’ twice (soldiers’ bread), and ‘papilio’ 
four times for a military tent.5 As for its use of ‘carrago’, the wagon-fence 
of the Goths (five times), that has aroused much argument. Ammianus 
admits it once only, ‘carraginem quam ita ipsi appellant’ Good. 7. 7). 
Another foreign word, ‘drungus’ (Prob. 19. 2) comes under assay. Es- 
chewed for stylistic reasons by Ammianus, it occurs twice in Vegetius.? 
Other features in Gothic wars as retailed by the HA, such as the names of 
certain peoples not likely to have come into general notoriety before the 
second half of the fourth century have excited suspicion. Thus the 
Greuthungi (Claud. 6. 2; Prob. 18. 2): otherwise they are first on record in 
Ammianus.® 

Vegetius is worth adducing. Nor would one omit that old soldier who 
submitted to an emperor (probably Valentinian) various measures of 
reform as well as novel military inventions.° The Anonymus de rebus 


1 For ‘Roman bureaucratese’ cf. R. MacMullen, Traditio xvi (1962), 364 ff. 

2 C.Th. va. 22. 7. For ‘grandaevus’, Marc. 20. 6; Maximin. 6. 5; ‘prosapia’, Verus 
2.1%. 

3 C.Th. vu. 1. 11 (of 372); x 25. 1 (of 354). The HA has ‘alimonia’ (Prob. 15. 6); ‘casti- 
monia’ (Claud. 13. $; Aur. 20.6). The former word, first in Varro, not again until Apuleius, 
Gellius, and Tertullian, is frequent in Late and ecclesiastical Latin; the latter, three times in 
Cicero, once in Livy (and absent from Sallust and Tacitus) is also much on show in the late 
age. Cf. TLL. 

4 C.Th. vil. 4. 28 (of 406). For ‘stellatura’, A. R.. Neumann, P—W, Supp. x. 923 f. 

$ Avid. 5. 3; Pesc. 10. 4 (‘buccellatum’); Pesc. 11. 1; Alex. $1. 5; 61. 2; Tyr. trig. 16. 1 
(‘papilio’). As with ‘stellatura’ (Pesc. 3. 8; Alex. 15. 5), all in suspect contexts. Ammianus 
has ‘buccellatum’ once, excusing it—‘ut vulgo dicunt’ (xvi. 8. 2). He eschews the other two 
technical terms. 

6 Gall. 13. 9; Claud. 6. 6; 8. 2; 8. 5; Aur. 11. 6. Straub has made great play with these 
passages, Studien zur Historia Augusta (1952), 19 ff. He points out that in one of them the 
inexpert author has used the term wrongly: “facta carragine per montem Gessacem fugere 
sunt conati’ (Gall. 13. 9). For criticism, E. Hohl, Gnomon sacvi (1954), 47 f. 

7 J. Straub, o.c. 38. Vegetius has ‘drungos, hoc est globos hostium’ (m1. 16, cf. 19). Instead 
of ‘drungus’ Ammianus uses ‘globus’ or ‘cuneus’. 

® Ammianus xxvil. 5. 6 (above, p. 36). 

® The text, with valuable comments, will be found in E. A. Thompson, A Roman 
Reformer and Inventor (1952). 
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bellicis deserves attention for its uneven and cumbrous style. Also, for 
example, for the proposal, of financial and social value, that all soldiers 
should be given rapid discharge, so that they can acquire farms, pay taxes, 
and still be available for service at need.? 

Vegetius belongs to the time of Valentinian or Theodosius. For linguistic 
points and vulgarisms now emergent other authors of manuals will be 
cited. For example, the work of Palladius on agriculture, though the date 
cannot be fixed within narrow limits.2 The author may (or may not) be 
the friend of the Gallic aristocrat Rutilius Namatianus. Furthermore, the 
cookery book of Apicius, with a long past, reaching its present form 
towards the year 400.3 

The HA names Apicius four times (Ael. 5. 9; Elag. 18. 4; 20. 5; 24. 4). 
The Elagabalus is a welter of luxurious extravagance, and the emperor 
himself is styled the first inventor of a number of recipes, such as fish 
sausages, ‘isicia’ (19. 6). One point of contact may be suggested. The HA 
shows an abnormal interest in ostriches. They happen to be mentioned 
eight times.* Not merely the diet of the usurper Firmus (Quadr. tyr. 4. 2). 
A joke of Elagabalus is cited in parody of Jewish food tabus, alleging that 
Jews were expressly commanded to eat ostriches (Elag. 28. 4). Elagabalus 
served up at a banquet the heads of six hundred of those birds (30. 2). 
Apicius gives the recipe for ostrich, boiled, with the choice of two sauces.5 

At the other extreme for style and content are the Panegyrici latini: in 
their first form a collection of seven, but augmented to a total of twelve. 
About the final editor an alert conjecture has been made.® None other 
than Pacatus, who delivered the oration before Theodosius in the summer 
of 389. Pacatus inserted his own speech. Not at the head, but, by a clever 
stroke of ostensible modesty, in the second place—for he added the 
Panegyricus of Pliny to introduce the collection. To have Pliny there was 
due compliment to a classic paragon. Trajan led to Theodosius, as Pacatus 
shows in exalting their common origin from Spain.” Another orator had 


™ De rebus bellicis v: ‘De relevando militari sumptu’. Cf. Thompson, o.c. 43. Worth 
comparing (though not the same thing) are the reforms attributed to an earlier emperor 
(Alex. 58. 4 f.), cf. above, p. 49. 

2 J. Svennung, Untersuchungen zu Palladius (1935), 6 ff. 

3 For the book of ‘Apicius’ and its problems see E. Brandt, Philologus, Supp. xxx. 3 (1927). 
Adducing for comparison the language of the Peregrinatio Aetheriae, Brandt puts ‘Apicius’ 
about 400. 

4 Elag. 22. 1; 30. 2; 32. 4; Gord. 3. 7; Prob. 19. 4; Quadr. tyr. 4. 2; 6. 2 (‘struthio’); Elag. 
28. 4 (‘struthocamelus’). 

5 Apicius v1. 212. Note also parrots’ heads (232), cf. Elag. 20. 6. 

6 R. Pichon, Rev. é. anc. vil. (1906), 229 ff. 

7 Pan. lat. 1. 4. 5. 
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already discerned the parallel, which in the Epitome develops into various 
resemblances and even into kinship." 

Several passages in the HA recall the habits of the schools. Thus histori- 
cal exempla, drawn from a narrow and traditional jrange. For a cruel 
tyrant, Pacatus and the HA each evoke Phalaris;? ee pirate or brigand, 
Pacatus alludes to Athenio and Spartacus in choice language, whereas the 
HA states the names.3 For tyrannical Romans, Cicero had furnished a 
scheme: ‘L. Cinna crudelis, C. Marius in iracundia perseverans, L. Sulla 
vehemens .* The Panegyrici have Cinna twice, Marius three times, Sulla five. 
The HA, not so good, neglects Cinna, buthas Marius five times, Sulla four. 

More instructive, the rhetorical devices: question, exclamation, 
anaphora. A speech of Marcus and a letter of Avidius Cassius equally run 
through the whole gamut, each including the adaptation of a Sallustian 
phrase from Cato’s speech.5 

The author’s panegyrics of the two fighting emperors, Claudius against 
Goths, Probus against Germans, furnish the prime exhibits. First of all, 
ornate language, such as ‘campi ossibus latent tecti’ (Claud. 8. 5), or ‘adde 
servos, adde familias, adde carraginem et epotata flumina consumptasque 
silvas’ (6. 6).6 Then another familiar formula of long use, ‘testes sunt 
Marmaridae in Africae solo victi, testes Franci’, etc. (Prob. 12. 3).7 Of 
especial force is the imperative of derision, once only in the HA: ‘eant 
nunc qui ad civilia bella milites parant’ etc. (23. 5). Compare ‘eat nunc sui 
ostentatrix vetustas’.° 

The manner is one thing, matter and content would be another. 
Symmachus has been invoked. Three of his panegyrics survive, in an 
incomplete form, two addressed to Valentinian, the other to Gratian—but 
not the speech about Magnus Maximus which this agile performer 
delivered on the first day of January 388. 

! Epit. 48. 1: ‘originem a Traiano principe trahens’. The fiction appears in three speeches 
of Themistius, the earliest of 383; and Claudian refers to it three times, cf. W. Ensslin, 
P-W v A. 1937. There is no hint in Ammianus, who in fulsome praise matches the parent of 
Theodosius with Republican heroes (xocvail. 3. 9; XXIX. $. 22; 32 f.)}--and even with generals 
of the imperial age, viz. Domitius Corbulo and Lusius Quietus (xx1x. 5. 4). 

2 Pan. lat. 1. 29. 4; Maximin. 28. 5. 

3 ib. 23. 2; Maximin. 9. 6. 

4 Cicero, Phil. x1. 1. 

S Avid. 12. 7: ‘sint divites, sint securi’ etc.; 14. 8: ‘sint sane divites, sint locupletes’. Cf. 
Sallust, Cat. 52. 12. 

¢ For the formula cf. Pacatus: ‘adde tot egregias civitates, adde culta incultaque omnia’, 
etc. (4. 4). For ‘epotata flumina’, possibly a Juvenalian reminiscence, above, p. 84. 

7 cf. Pacatus: ‘testis es Siscia, testis pulcherrimi, Save, conflictus’ (34. 1). 


® Pacatus 17. 1. Add (also not in TLL) Symmachus Or. w. 26: ‘eat nunc Troiani carminis 
auctor’. 
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The second speech, of 370, celebrates Valentinian’s victories over the 
Alamanni. Two passages are adduced.! First, ‘felicius principi meo terrae 
serviunt quam resistunt’ (u. 14). Next, the orator eagerly anticipates Ger- 
many converted into a province—‘dicam senatui plebique Romanae: fasces 
in provincias novas mittite, trans Rhenum iudices praeparate’ (31). Now 
Probus, in a dispatch to the Senate after victories over Germans (who are 
not more closely specified), asserts that all Germany has been subjugated— 
‘subacta est omnis qua tenditur late Germania’ (Prob. 15. 2). Further, 
“omnes iam barbari vobis arant, vobis iam serviunt’. He concludes with 
the hope, confident but deferred, of turning Germany into a province— 
‘volueramus, p.c., Germaniae novum praesidem facere, sed hoc ad pleni- 
ora vota distulimus’ (15. 7). 

The parallel was worth citing. Not, however, in proof of derivation. 
It usefully illuminates the themes of panegyric. Orations innumerable 
have perished. | 

Three rhetorical formulae have been cited above from the speech of 
Pacatus in 389, viz. ‘eat nunc’ and the repetition of ‘adde’ and ‘testis est’. 
Perhaps the author had read that masterpiece of eloquence. The notion, if 
attractive, is not necessary. Again, the occasion itself may have impressed 
him, and furnished an idea. The Persian monarch sent an embassy with 
gifts of gems and gold, and also ‘triumphales beluae’ for the procession of 
Theodosius.? The HA invents in the early career of Aurelian a mission to 
Persia, from which he brought back an elephant—‘solusque omnium 
privatus Aurelianus elefanti dominus fuit’.3 


To glorify Claudius and Probus in the appropriate manner the HA 
artfully varies the technique but not the style: the speech of a loyal 
senator (Prob. 12), dispatches of the emperors (Claud. 7; 8. 4-9. 2; Prob. 15), 
its own iterated declamations (Claud. 1-3; 6; 7. 6 ff.; Prob. 2. 3 £.; 23). 

The author has been at some pains. Why the effort? Writing about 
Claudius, he must be scrupulous, so he professes, because of Constantius 
Caesar (Claud. 1. 1); and he indignantly repels, with appeal to that prince, 
any notion that he might be moved by favour or interest (3. 1). Further 
elucidation is vouchsafed. Oracles assure Claudius that he will be the 


t E. Norden, Altgermanien (1934), 34; W. Hartke, Klio, Beiheft x1v (1940), 82 ff. For 
criticism of Norden, E. Hohl, Bursians Jahresberichte ccLv1 (1937), 154. 

2 Pacatus 22. 5 (above, p. 39). 

3 Aur. 5. 6. An allusion to Juvenal x11. 106 f. has been detected (above, p. 84). For what 
it may be worth, a contemporary fact can be added—Stilicho’s mission to Persia in 383 
(Claudian, De cons. Stilichonis 1. 51 ff.). Did it not produce those ‘elefanti regii’ which 
entered Rome in 384, joyfully acclaimed by Symmachus (Rel. ix. 5)? 
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progenitor of a line of Augusti (10). The author adds a genealogy, disclos- 
ing Constantius as none other than the son of a nephew of that martial 
emperor (13. 1 f£.). 

Constantius was ‘Caesar’ from 293 to 305. The author is conveying a 
date—and something more. But the genealogy js’ patently a fake. The 
link with Claudius was conjured up by Constantine‘and first promulgated 
in 310: a secret hitherto, so a panegyrist alleges. 

If the genealogy be discarded along with the date, a question none the 
less subsists. To what end the glorification of Claudius? It must have a 
meaning. An easy answer availed—the author was writing under an 
emperor of the Constantinian dynasty. That would not indeed rule out 
Julian.3 

The consequence is not imperative. Laudation of a dynasty might seem, 
it is true, at variance with some of the attitudes paraded by the HA. But 
consistency is not its strong feature. That dynasty was the longest in 
duration since the Antonines; there was no point in disparaging the foun- 
ders of the New Empire; and the HA, invoking Constantine as well as 
Diocletian in the earlier Vitae, the Christian emperor and the pagan, set up 
a shield (if it wished to advert upon the present dispensation covertly), and 
at the same time authenticated its own pretended date.+ 

Nor should the praises of Probus be neglected. Not so lavish as for 
Claudius (the author had used up some of his fervour and resources), but 
clear and resonant. Probus recalls the heroes of the imperial Republic;5 he 
equals or excels almost all of the ‘Romani duces’;® indeed, he surpasses 
even Claudius.” 

What Probus shares with Claudius deserves emphasis. Each conquered 
the northern barbarians; and each is extolled in language like that of the 
official panegyrists. Victory or defeat in various ages might evoke and 
explain the same kind of enthusiasm. Not least the time of Theodosius. 


' Pan. lat. vi. 2. 1 f.: quod plerique adhuc fortasse nesciunt, sed qui te amant plurimum 
sciunt. ab illo enim divo Claudio manat in te avita cognatio’ etc. The consequences were 
drawn by Dessau, Hermes xoav (1889), 340 ff. 

2 Mommsen scouted the notion of extravagant praise for a dynasty that had lapsed. He 
put emphasis on ‘das cui bono das bei litterarischen Producten dieser Art nicht triigen 
kann’ (Ges. Schrift. val (1909), 303). The same objection is maintained by many in the sequel, 
e.g. A. Momigliano, Secondo Contributo (1960), 119 f. 

3 N. H. Baynes, The Historia Augusta. Its Date and Purpose (1926), $8 ff. 

4 cf. S. Mazzarino, Aspetti sociali del quarto secolo (19$1), 367; 370. ° 

3 Prob. 1. 4: ‘occidit, pro pudor, tanti viri et talis historia, qualem non habent bella Punica, 
non terror Gallicus, non motus Pontici, non Hispaniensis astutia’. 

© Prob. 22.1: ‘qua fortes, qua clementes, qua prudentes, qua mirabiles exstiterunt, intellego 
hunc virum aut parem fuisse, aut, si non repugnat invidia furiosa, meliorem’. 

7 Tac. 16. 6. 
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Claudius and Probus vindicated by force of arms the majesty of Rome. 
Claudius shattered the Goths: Theodosius in the year 382, impervious to 
honour and tradition, brought the Goths into the Empire. Similarly, the 
favourable treatment which the HA accords to Carus, victor over the 
Persians: Theodosius made peace with Persia.! 


™ As in other items, the historical setting fits—but that is not a secure basis for argument. 
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Y EXUBERANT STYLE and noble protestations, interchangeable 
from ruler to ruler, the Panegyrici advertise subservience to 
power and enshrine a long tradition. Education without respect 
for facts or veracity had manifested its ravages everywhere. 

Orations and letters were normal and indeed necessary exercises for any 
aspirant; and biography in its beginnings, going largely to persons who 
had none (or not much discoverable), such as poets and philosophers, dealt 
in the typical, the plausible, or the trivial, with a strong propensity to 
hagiography. 

The lives of saints or hermits may without impropriety be adduced to 
illustrate aspects of fiction in certain Vitae of the HA. The three biographies 
written by Jerome occupy a place of honour, for their literary quality no 
less than their season.! Like so much else in the new faith, from ecclesi- 
astical organization to myth and miracles, there is a heavy debt to 
precedents in the pagan and secular world. For example, mirabilia and 
stories about gods and heroes.” 

That matter touches the HA. Features belonging to Hercules have been 
detected in its portrayal of the rustic and robust feats of Maximin the 
Thracian. Again, wise kings and venerable sages. There is the whole 
fancy picture of Severus Alexander, which, it may be contended, owes not 
a little to the idealization of a philosopher-king, that is Julian.‘ 

The sophist Eunapius wrote a history, fanatical and inordinate in its 
praise of the ruler who stood for education, philosophy, and the old gods. 
He also composed, about the year 400, the Vitae sophistaram. That pro- 
duction looks like a challenge to lives of the saints. Eunapius was insistent 
to vindicate the Hellenic tradition, notably in the persons of eloquent 
Neo-Platonists; and there was a suitable infusion of magic and marvels, 
recalling Apollonius of Tyana. 


' Ch. XV. 

2 For mirabilia observe in Augustine the story of the man from the ‘municipium Tulliense’ 
who died and went to Paradise, but had to be sent back: the celestial bureaucracy had got 
the name right, but not the person (Cura pro mort. ger. xa. 15: CSEL xu. 644 ff.). Cited by 
W. Hartke, Romische Kinderkaiser (1951), 27. 

3 W. Hartke, o.c. 26. 

¢ Which does not entail its composition in the reign of Julian. 
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An Egyptian, with all the boorishness of his race, arrived thirsty in 
Rome, and came to a tavern, but was kept waiting because the ministrant, 
a midwife, was called away to an urgent task. When she returned he cast 
the horoscope of the infant: it was Ablabius, of humble origins, destined 
to be praefectus praetorio in the late years of Constantine.! Further, there is 
the long and wonderful narration about Sosipatra, a learned lady.? At the 
age of five, she was entrusted for education to a pair of mysterious 
strangers, who duly vanished when their task was completed (they were 
benevolent daemons). Sosipatra acquired preternatural gifts which she 
transmitted to her son Antoninus. 

This man was thus in a position to predict what was to come after his 
death. Doom would descend on the great shrine of Serapis, and a cloud of 
darkness would envelop the fairest things on earth.3 Therefore Eunapius, 
that devout pagan, goes on to describe the actions of Theophilus the 
bishop, the desecration of the Serapeum, the importation of the black- 
garmented monks ‘who live like swine’, accounting it piety, and exercise 
a tyrannical domination. 

Edification supported by appeal to the supernatural or the exotic had an 
ancient and reputable ancestry, namely Plato. The subsequent age pro- 
duced an elaboration of fictions, as witness Hecatacus of Abdera and the 
Sacra Historia of Euhemerus. These works and others combined religion 
and marvels with the seductions of travel literature. Documentation was 
not neglected—ancient manuscripts, sepulchres, inscriptions, and the like. 


Commentaries on the classics and the development of erudite technique 
imported a new malady: the polymath genuine or spurious. The judicious 
Quintilian has some remarks of general validity in any age. One should 
be content, he says, to cite only the best authorities. To be exhaustive is 
only pedantry, a petty tribulation, or a vain parade—‘persequi quidem 
quod quisque umquam vel contemptissimorum hominum dixerit, aut 
nimiae miseriae aut inanis iacturae est’. The erudite may fall into ‘aniles 
fabulae’. Especially prone to that error are the ‘grammaticorum comment- 
arii, vix ipsis qui composuerunt satis noti’. From the derivative and un- 
digested learning of the grammatici, Quintilian goes on to condemn those 
who just invent authorities or books, cynical in their mendacity, since. 
writings that never existed evade ascertainment or refutation—‘quia 
inveniri qui nunquam fuere non possunt’. 


' Eunapius, Vitae sophistarum 463. 2 ib. 467 ff. 
3 ib. 471. 4 Quintilian 1. 8. 18 ff. 
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The scholia on the Latin poets are a sad chapter in the history of scholar- 
ship. Precious details, it is true, are cited from time to time from ancient 
texts. But all too often a traditional explanation, error, confusion, im- 
becility, and plain ignorance covered up by various devices. Servius 
asserts, for example, that Aeneas and Antenor betrayed Troy to the 
Greeks;! and he refers to a law of Numa concerning the ‘spolia opima’, 
which other commentators had missed. In Livy, he says.? That is false.3 

Servius, it is true, does not cite bogus authorities. Other commentators 
may have lacked his scruples and his genuine resources. For example, one 
cannot but wonder about Asconius’ Vita Sallustii cited by a scholiast on 
Horace, or a satirist called Silius from Suessa Aurunca registered in the 
Juvenalian scholia.s 

Scholiasts and other purveyors of inherited erudition advertise recon- 
dite sources which they had never seen; and the manufacture of corro- 
borative detail seduced all kinds of writers. From exact certification by 
name and place and testimony it was a short step to the fabrication of 
whole books. The institution of libraries, it might seem, imposed a curb. 
On the contrary, perhaps a fresh incentive to vanity or cupidity. 

Rome of the early Caesars produced an abundant and varied crop of 
pseudepigrapha, not all composed in intent or hope to deceive, but some for 
the sheer fun of the thing.® For example, speeches of Catilina or erotic 
letters of Q. Dellius to the Queen of Egypt.7 And it was an easy temp- 
tation to concoct the juvenilia of writers whose mature achievement 
earned the rank of classics. Hence new light on Virgil and Horace in their 
beginnings. 


t Servius on Aen. I. 242. 

2 id., Aen. vi. 859. 

3 For gross historical errors of Servius, above, p. 86. 

4 Pseudo-Acro on Horace, Sat. 1. 2. 41. He reports, to be sure, the notorious story (or 
fable) of Sallust’s adultery with Fausta, the wife of Milo. The Roman historians do not 
appear to have attracted biographers or scholiasts; and there is no sign that Asconius wrote 
about Livy, a fellow-townsman. 

S$ Schol. on Juvenal 1. 20. The poet, however, was alluding to the satirist Lucilius. There is 
no reason for identifying this ‘Silius’ with the Silius Proculus of Pliny, Epp. mt. 15. The com- 
ment in PIR!, S $14 is suitably cool. Perhaps it was dictation, not idiocy or fraud, that pro- 
duced ‘Silius’ instead of ‘Lucilius’. Distrust is also aroused by the famous advocate ‘Julius 
Creticus’ (on m1. 78), and by the local origin attributed to Vagellius—‘rhetor aliquis de 
Mutina’ (on xvi. 23). That rare nomen, borne by Seneca’s friend L. Vagellius (cos. suff: 245), 
has a narrow regional distribution in the towns of Italy: CIL x. 13 (Rhegium); 22; 35 (Locri); 
87 (Vibo). 

¢ R. Syme, Mus. Helv. xv (1958), 46 ff.; Sallust (1964), 297 ff.; 324. 

7 The former were dismissed by Asconius (84); for the latter, Seneca, Suas. 1. 7: ‘hic est 
Dellius cuius epistulae ad Cleopatram lascivae feruntur’. 
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An author with a novel manner like Sallust, whose style itself is a 
fabrication, was a challenge to imitation or parody. Antiquity has be- 
queathed specimens in two genres, viz. the invective In Ciceronem (with 
the dramatic date of $4 B.c.), and the two letters of counsel addressed to 
Caesar. The Suasoriae stand as a test of the criteria normally applied to 
writings of dubious authenticity: anachronisms and style. And, if more 
products of this Roman industry had survived, there might be fewer 
champions of authenticity. 

The bare entitlement of such pseudepigrapha avows their intention. 
They profess to correct or supplement standard accounts, to reveal new 
and startling information, and to furnish predecessors of classical works. 


By good fortune, late antiquity casts abundant light on techniques of 
erudition and romance that had been invented many centuries earlier. In 
the first place, the Origo gentis Romanae. This peculiar opuscule begins as 
a commentary on some passages in Virgil, to diverge after five chapters 
into a narration of early history down to Romulus and Remus. It serves 
up a medley of variants on standard versions, supported by appeal to no 
fewer than twenty-seven authorities, most of which are cited by the 
number of the book. | 

The parade of learning excited grave suspicions. Most of them have 
been dispelled by an acute and searching investigation.' The variant 
stories have an ancient origin. Thus, for example, the treachery of Aeneas 
and Antenor, which is pre-Augustan. The opuscule derives, it is argued, 
from a compilation made in the time of Augustus or Tiberius. 2 That is 
a welcome solution. 

As for the authorities, all but half'a dozen stand on attestation elsewhere. 
Of these, four can be explained, or explained away. There remain a 
‘Domitius’ and a “Vulcatius’. Caution and sound method might counsel 
not to impugn them.3 The name ‘Vulcatius’ has a certain interest. There 
was a Volcacius (that is the better form of the name), with the cognomen 
‘Sedigitus’, the Terentian scholar of the Republican period.* But Jerome 
has a Vulcatius not otherwise known, who wrote commentaries on the 
speeches of Cicero.s The HA, after the senator ‘Vulcatius Gallicanus’ 
(the author of the Avidius Cassius), serves up another ‘Vulcatius’ with the 

! A. Momigliano, Secondo Contributo alla storia degli Studi Classici (1960), 145 ff. Reprinted 
from JRS xivin (1958), 56 ff. 

2 Momigliano, o.c. 174. 

3 o.c. 166 f. 


4 M. Schuster, P-W ix A. 742 ff. 
S Jerome, Epp. Lxx. 2 (to Magnus); Contra Rufinum 1. 16 (PL xximl. 410). 
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appropriate cognomen of “Terentianus’: a contemporary of the Gordians, 
whose history he narrated (Gord. 21. 5). 

The Origo is an epitomized piece of scholiastic erudition. At some time 
in the late fourth century it was joined, to form a corpus, with the tract 
De viris illustribus (summary biographies of Republican worthies) and the 
Caesares of Aurelius Victor, which terminated at 360. Perhaps not before 
the decease of Victor, who was praefectus urbi in 388/9.1 


Next, the correspondence between St. Paul and Seneca.? Jerome, 
writing in 392, states that he would not have put Seneca on his list of 
Christian worthies but for those letters, “quae leguntur a plurimis’.3 
Perhaps those words were chosen with care. Jerome does not assert that 
Seneca was a Christian. Nor does the author go quite as far as to claim that 
Seneca had been converted by his friend, even though Seneca uses the 
language ‘spiritus enim sanctus in te et super te’ (vi). It was enough that 
the best of two worlds should exhibit mutual esteem and recognition. If 
the desire to annex pagan culture is patent, there is no call to assume a 
political design or any significant date. 

The fourteen letters are not an elegant or exhilarating composition. The 
author does not try to reproduce anything of Seneca’s style. Not but 
what there are inventions of some minor felicity. Seneca and Lucilius 
hold discourse together ‘in apocryphis’ in the Horti Sallustiani (1). Seneca 
acknowledges that he has derived great comfort from reading epistles to 
Galatians, Corinthians, Achaeans; he reminds Paul that it is desirable to 
endow his writings with some “cultus sermonis’ (vm); and to that effect he 
sends him a manual ‘de verborum copia’ (Ix). Paul for his part gently 
warns his friend against displaying too much Zeal in the Palace: he may 
only antagonize the Emperor and his consort (vm). 

The letter about the Great Fire carries corroborative detail (xm). Six 
days for the duration, which is correct; 132 domus and 4,000 insulae 
destroyed, which may or may not be authentic.4 Dates are attached to the 
last five of the letters, day, month, and consular pair. Three pairs are 
ordinarii, two suffecti.S 

The suffecti are a suspicious refinement. That type of dating, appropriate 


' Momigliano suggested that the year 360 ‘is perhaps also the approximate date of the 
compilation itself’ (0.c. 151). 

2 A. Momigliano, Contributo alla storia degli Studi Classici (1955), 13 ff. Reprinted from 
Riv. stor. it. xm (1950), 325 ff. 

3 Jerome, De vir. ill. 12. 

4 Momigliano inclines to accept them (o.c. 20). 

$ The dates do not all seem to be chosen with skill and knowledge (Momigliano, 0.¢c. 18f.). 
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to official documents, passed out of use. The last of the military diplomata 
to use it belongs to 192:! and there happens to be an ordinance of a Roman 
sacerdotal college thus dated as late as 289.2 Those facts are of some interest, 
but not of strict relevance to the point at issue. One might ask why people 
writing private letters should ever bother about consules suffecti. Similarly, 
why should authors.3 

The HA in the earlier Vitae has a number of precise dates, going back to 
a source that did not eschew documentary accuracy. Those dates are 
registered by the day of the month and by the ordinarii who gave their 
names to the year. There is one exception. The Vita Getae has the date of 
birth, May 27, with a pair of suffecti otherwise unknown.* The context 
excites suspicion—Mediolanum the birthplace, “etsi aliter alii prodiderunt’. 
Now the Vita Severi had Rome (Sev. 4. 2). The author has been up to one 
of his tricks—wilful variants to imply scholarly research. 

These suffecti are to be discarded. The ostensible date, however, has had 
pernicious repercussions. Severus, holding a carnival in Thrace to cele- 
brate the birthday of Geta, made the acquaintance of Maximin, that 
prodigy of vigour and valour (Maximin. 2. 4). When might Septimius 
Severus have been passing through Thrace? The two notices when com- 
bined lead to a false certitude in the chronology of the year 196.5 


After Paul and Seneca, brief mention can also go to the true relation of 
what befell at Troy, as narrated centuries before Homer by two men who 
were there, and faithfully rendered into Latin: Dictys the Cretan, a 
companion of Idomeneus whom Homer failed to mention, and Dares the 
Phrygian, priest of Hephaestus. The Ephemeris belli Troiani of Dictys is 
presented in an excellent style modelled on Sallust for narrative, des- 
criptions, and speeches. It can claim high literary merit, as displayed 
notably in an oration of Ulysses (m. 21 f.). 

The other work, entitled De excidio Troiae, begins with the story of the 
Argonauts. It is brief, wooden, and monotonous. Yet not lacking in 
features of interest for the student of fiction. It retails at some length the 
physical appearance of persons on both sides (who had been seen by the 


™ CIL xvi. 133. 

2 ILS 4175. That is a peculiar and sporadic survival. 

3 Therefore the ‘nuper consule Iunco’ of Juvenal xv. 27 deserves careful attention—and 
permits the hypothesis that the poet’s own birthday fell in that period, i.c., the last three 
months of 127, cf. R. Syme, Tacitus (1958), 775. 

4 Geta 3. 1: ‘Severo et Vitellio coss.’ There is no point in casting about for suitable and 
genuine suffecti. 

S Adopted by S. N. Miller in CAH .a1 (1939), 11. 
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author or by his informants). Thus Aeneas, sturdy of build, with red hair 
and bright black eyes, or Helen, ‘formosam, animi simplicis, blandam, 
cruribus optimis, notam inter duo supercilia habentem, ore pusillo’.! The 
HA has not developed very far its bent in this direction. After Pescennius 
Niger (Pesc. 6. 5 £.) and the elder Gordian (Gord. 6. 1) thereisnothing much, 

and nothing vivid, except Zenobia? and the remarkable description of the 
usurper Firmus.3 

However, what most concerns the present theme is the devices for 
authentication. The original manuscript of Dares was discovered at 
Athens, as the translator explains, impersonating Cornelius Nepos in a 
prefatory letter to the address of Sallust. It was written‘ vere et simpliciter’, 
so he resolved to translate literally, not wishing to pass off the composition 
as a work of his own.4 

The Ephemeris of Dictys has two prefaces and a more circumstantial 
story. His narration, written in the Phoenician alphabet on pieces of lime 
bark, was buried with him. An earthquake laid bare the tomb, and 
Rutilius Rufus (styled the ‘consularis’ of Crete) duly sent the document to 
Nero, who caused a Greek translation to be made. The second preface, 
differing in some minor particulars, is a dedicatory letter from L. Septimius 
to Q. Aradius Rufinus. He happened to come upon the Greek version and 
was impelled by the best of motives to translate it into Latin, being 
‘cupidus verae historiae’. 

The Ephemeris is generally assigned to the fourth century.5 Why not to 
the time of Theodosius? There was an Aradius Rufinus, praefectus urbi in 
376, who died about 400.6 Unfortunately, his praenomen is not attested. 
A close dating is not possible, or, for that matter, important. The inferior 
Dares is presumed later, about 500.7 

Both go back to Greek originals. A papyrus written not long after 205 
has disclosed a piece of Dictys;® and there are two earlier references in 


' Dares xa f. 

2 Tyr. trig. 30. 15: ‘fuit vultu subaquilo, fusci coloris, oculis supra modum vigentibus 
nigtis, spiritus divini, venustatis incredibilis. tantus candor in dentibus ut margaritas eam 
plerique putarent habere, non dentes. vox clara et virilis.’ 

3 Quadr. tyr. 4. 1: ‘fuit tamen Firmus statura ingenti, oculis ouii eminentibus, capillo 
crispo, fronte vulnerata, vultu nigriore, reliqua parte corporis candidus sed pilosus atque 
hispidus, ita ut eum plerique Cyclopem vocarent’. 

4 Modesty, candour, and the love of truth bring him into the vicinity of ‘Pollio’ and 
*‘Vopiscus’ (above, p. 3). 

5 ©. Rossbach, P—W v. 590; Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. der r. Litt. rv?. 1 (1914), 86. 

6 A. Chastagnol, Les fastes de la préfecture de Rome au Bas-Empire (1962), 196 ff. 

7 Schanz—Hosius, o.c. tv?. 2 (1920), 86. 

8 P. Tebt. 268. Add now P. Oxy. 2539 (‘second to third century’). 
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literature to the work of Dares.! Dictys, if the statement about Nero in 
the first preface is admitted as a part of the original work, may belong 
to the Antonine period;? Dares might be Hellenistic. 


Mystification and erudition keep the dance going in linked embrace to 
the last days and beyond them. From the HA it is no far descent to the 
ineffable Fulgentius, who flourished about a hundred years after the sack 
of Rome, a man of good family and a bishop (of Ruspe, in Africa).3 He 
indulges his fancy with a mass of childish etymologies and literary 
fictions. For example, quotations fabricated from Plautus and assigned to 
lost plays of dramatists such as ‘Flaccus Tibullus’ and “Lucretius comicus’. 
Other authors on his list are the epic poet “Q. Fabius Lucullus’ and 
‘Cornelius Tacitus in libro facetiarum’. 

Another century or so takes the story down to Virgilius Maro of 
Tolosa.* Virgilius is a welter of depraved grammatical inventions. He 
conjures up a group of scholars with similar fancies—‘Galbungus’ and 
‘Terentius’ hold debate for fourteen days and nights on the vocative of 
‘ego’; and he adduces numerous authorities: classical authors in novel 
garb, or names like ‘Balapsidus’ and ‘Falanges Lacedaemonius’. 

Virgilius is a lunatic, operating in isolation. There was no reading public 
any more. Erudition, panegyric, and romance enter into the make-up of 
the HA. For whom was it written, and what manner of man was the 
perpetrator ? 

1 viz. Aelian and Ptolemaeus Chennus, cited by O. Rossbach in P-W wv. 2213. 

2 Jacoby, in comment on F Gr H 49:(in Vol. 1, 527), stated that he was Neronian, or at 
the latest Flavian. That was because of ‘Rutilius Rufus’ the governor of Crete. Jacoby there 
made appeal to an opinion of Cichorius, that the governor should be held identical with 
T. Atilius Rufus, consul suffect under Vespasian (i.e., PIR,? A 1304). Comment is super- 
fluous. 

3 F, Skutsch, P-W vu. 215 ff. For the identity of the bishop and the writer see now 


J. Langlois, Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum vn (1964), 94 ff. 
4 D. Tardi, Les Epitomae de Virgile de Toulouse (1928). For his date, ib. 7 ff. 


XXII: A PARADOXICAL COMPARISON 


HE HA DECLARES a deliberate antagonism to history and the 

style of history. On first inspection no sharper contrast stands: 

the audacious and frivolous impostor set against the grave 

historian, ‘miles quondam et Graecus,, whose vocation is 
veracity, whose choice epithet for approbation is ‘sobrius’.' The con- 
frontation seems a paradox. Benefit issues from the shock. Each after his 
own fashion illuminates education and taste in the age of Theodosius; and 
there are zones of convergence. 

Ammianus is fervent in devotion to liberal studies, he abounds in praise 
of their practitioners.? Polite accomplishments manifested by the holders 
of high office are greeted with enthusiasm; and no censure is too harsh for 
the rude and uncultivated. Emperors earn commendation for their efforts. 
Even Constantius can be styled ‘doctrinarum diligens adfectator’; but, 
precluded from eloquence by his ‘ingenium obtunsum’, Constantius had 
to fall back on versification, to no good effect (x00. 16. 4). It was the 
ambition of Valentinian to win sole eminence in ‘bonae artes’. That 
engendered a sour envy of any who excelled, as had happened with 
Hadrian (xxx. 8. 10). Valens, however, did not even try. His was a 
‘subagreste ingenium’ (xxxI. 14. 5). 

The HA evinces a lively interest all the way in education and its pro- 
cesses. Nothing is too good for a ‘litteratus’. Let him be emperor (Tac. 
4. 4); and the good ruler congregates all the scholars, especially “eos qui 
historiam norant’ (Alex. 16. 3). In consonance therewith, the HA devises 
suitable educators for princes, either interspersed with genuine names 
(Maximin. 27. 3 ff.) or forming a whole catalogue of the fictitious (Alex. 
3. 2 f.), Emperors or pretenders are credited with notable feats of author- 
ship, such as the Georgica and the Milesiae of Clodius Albinus (Clod. Alb. 
11. 7 f.), or Gordian’s enormous and manifold production (Gord. 3. 1 ff). 


Through the centuries four authors had kept their select primacy as 
texts in the schools: Cicero, Virgil, Sallust, Terence. In short, the Quadriga, 
as defined by the contemporary grammarian Messius Arusianus in the 


' eg. xvi. 7. 6 (the eunuch Eutherius); xvu. 3. 1 (Julian); xoa. 10. 6 (Aurelius Victor). 
2 'W. Ensslin, Klio, Betheft xv1 (1923), 34 ff. 
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work he dedicated to the sons of Petronius Probus (consuls together in 
the year 395).! 

Ammianus and the HA have frequent allusions to Cicero.? That was to 
be expected, and Ammianus is lavish in admiration. The HA, along with 
familiar items, exhibits pieces of rare and recondite erudition that betray 
the tastes and habits of a scholiast. Some of the odd names and facts that 
took his fancy are highly instructive.3 

Virgil was the ‘eminentissimus vates’ (90d. 4. 6). Ammianus can 
invoke him, for example, leading off the digression on Gaul with ‘maius 
opus moveo’ (xv. 9. 1); and a style that was built up on the poetical and 
archaic model of the Roman historians could not fail here and there to 
show the influence of Virgilian diction. In the HA the use of Virgil is 
doubly peculiar.* First, a restricted range of passages for citation. Second, 
a development of the practice of personally consulting the book for guid- 
ance: various oracles are made to utter their responses in the form of 
Virgilian quotations.$ 

Sallust happens to be named only once by Ammianus (xv. 12. 6). But 
several pieces of geography or history derive from that writer;® and the 
Sallustian colouring is pervasive. By contrast, the HA tends rather to 
reflect a few familiar passages, such as the oration of Cato and the com- 
parison between Cato and Caesar.” 

One powerful passage from the Historiae, however, struck both writers. 
Sallust describes the detestable Fufidius as follows: 


ancilla turpis, omnium honorum dehonestamentum.8 


! GL vu. 211 (Keil). Cited by H. Dessau, Janus 1 (1921), 128. 

2 The historian cites him some thirty times by name, cf. H. Michael, De Ammiani Mar- 
celliné studiis Ciceronianis (Diss. Breslau, 1874), 6. For Cicero in the HA, B. Klebs, Rh. Mus. 
xivit (1892), 34 ff. 

3 pp. 168, 184. 

4 H. Dessau, Hermes socvm (1892), $82 ff. 

$ Hadr. 2. 8; Pesce. 8. 3; Clod. Alb. 5. 2 f£.; Alex. 4. 6; 14. 5; Claud. 10. 4 ff. The responses 
purport to emanate from a variety of oracles—Delphi, Cumae, Praeneste, ‘in Appennino’, 
or not specified. Further, the priest at Delphi utters a Vergilian line (Aen. 1. 381), alleged to 
have been delivered in Greek (Pesc. 8. 6). 

This fancy recalls the practice of making a dip into some pagan text to get a ‘sors’— 
attested for the first time by Augustine, Epp. Lv. 37. Compare his own recourse to the Bible, 
Conf. vim. 12. 

¢ Above, p. so. 

7 Por Sallust in HA, E. Klebs, Rh. Mus. xi (1888), 329 ff; xzvm (1892), 537 ff And 
observe, ¢.g., that Severus on his death bed (Sev. 23. 3) duly echoes Micipsa (Jug. 10. 6). 
Cassius Dio has something different (txacvm. 15. 2). Cf. J. Straub, Historia-~-Augusta-Collo- 
quium Bonn 1963 (1964), 17% f. 

® Sallust, Hist. 1. $5. 22 (the speech of Lepidus). 
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Ammianus applies the label to the usurper Procopius, modifying and 


expanding the phrase, 


ad hoc igitur dehonestamentum honorum omnium ludibriose sublatus et 
ancillari adulatione beneficii adlocutus auctores (xxv. 6. 16). 


The HA, deriding a non-existent historian, is shorter and closer to the 
original, 
Gallus Antipater, ancilla honorum et historicorum dehonestamentum! 
(Claud. 5. 4). 


So far Sallust, with summary indications that fail to do justice to his 
great and enduring prestige. No writer of any pretension in this age is 
exempt from the influence.? Terence, the last in order of the Quadriga, 
is not much on show. There is one allusion in Ammianus (x1v. 6. 16); 
and several tags are quoted in the HA without acknowledgement, one of 
them attributed to Livius Andronicus.3 

For comparison, the figures for the four classics in Symmachus and in 
Jerome afford instruction.* For the rest, Ammianus and the HA are each 
insistent on parade of learning. The historian had ranged wide in his 
reading, his memory was retentive.5 But much of his obtruded erudition 
is second-hand. Nor is it safe to assume the HA well grounded in all the 
authors it names or cites. It reproduces, it is true, a poem of Martial (Alex. 
38. 2). That poet is absent from the Juvenalian scholia, a clear sign of their 
incompetence. Jerome appears to have two echoes of Martial. As for 
Persius, whom Jerome knew well, the HA quotes him twice, once by 
name.” Juvenal happens not to be named, but echoes have been detected.® 


Tradition and propriety ordained divergent styles for history and 


I In his notice of this historian, Funaioli strangely missed the relevance of Sallust (P-W 
vu. 682). The fortunes of the word ‘dehonestamentum’ are instructive, cf. TLL. 

2 And not epitomators or scholiasts either. For Aurelius Victor, above, p. 104. In general, 
E. Bolafh, Sallustio e la sua fortuna nei secoli (1949), 223 ff. (scrappy and inadequate, however, 
on HA). 

3 Car. 13. § (from Eunuchus 426). 

4 J. A. McGeachy, Quintus Aurelius Symmachus and the Senatorial Aristocracy of the West 
(Diss. Chicago, 1942), 165 f.; H. Hagendahl, Latin Fathers and the Classics (1958). 

5 For his reading matter, H. Finke, Ammianus Marcellinus and seine Quellen zur Geschichte 
der romischen Republik (Diss. Heidelberg, 1904); C. P. Th. Naudé, Acta Classica vm (1964), 77; 
and, for his geographical sources, Mommsen, Ges. Schrift. vo (1909), 393 ff. 

6 H. Hagendahl, o.c. 284. 

7 Pesce. 3. 11 < Persius 1. 103 £.; Alex. 44.9 < Persius 1. 69. 

8 Ch. XVI. The present brief conspectus eschews traces of other imperial authors such as 
Fronto, Gellius, and Apuleius. 
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biography.! Ammianus emulated Sallust and Livy—and Tacitus above all.? 
He attempts the grand manner, with ornate diction, metaphors of sound 
and colour, strong dramatic and pictorial effects. All too often turgid 
and diffuse, with complicated sentences inordinately prolonged.* The 
compulsion to be impressive and enigmatic results in genuine obscurity: 
it takes a clear head and rare talent to be ‘validus sensibus aut consulto 
ambiguus’.5 Nor was Ammianus able to achieve a desirable harmony of 
language. Poetic and archaic words, Graecisms, standard rhetoric and 
technical terms, it is a,strange mixture. 

The style of the HA exhibits wide variations, in single Vitae as well as 
in the whole compilation. That is in accordance with matter and the 
author’s procedure, Sometimes he translates or abbreviates a source, else- 
where it is free composition. Though affecting to be plain and business- 
like, eschewing the ‘eloquium celsius’, the author tries his hand on tracts 
of traditional rhetoric, imitating Cicero and the imperial panegyrists.° 
Some of his senatorial orations lay claim to no small merit. 

Thus “Vectius Sabinus ex familia Ulpiorum’, urging the Senate to 
create two emperors for the war against Maximin the Thracian (Max. et 
Balb. 2), perhaps with a hint of Cicero’s Philippics or the speech of Marcius 
Philippus in the Historiae of Sallust.7 The orator begins ‘scio, p.c., hanc 
rebus novis inesse oportere constantiam, ut rapienda sint consilia, non 
quaerenda’, and he goes on to rebuke the high assembly, “vos sedendo et 
consultando diem teritis’. In the sequel to that transaction will be noted the 
long exultant epistle after victory of the consul ‘Claudius Julianus’ (Max. 
et Balb. 17). 

Again, “Ulpius Silanus’ uses solemn language when urging the Senate 
to consult the Sibylline Books, ‘sero nimis, p.c., de rei publicae salute 
consulimur, sero ad fatalia iussa respicimus’ (Aur. 19. 3). Best of all 
perhaps is ‘Maecius Faltonius Nicomachus’, expounding a doctrine in 


« For Ammianus’ remarks on the dignity of history, above, p. 95. 

2 H. Wirz, Philologus xocxv1 (1877), 627 ff. Echoes of the three historians (and of other 
writers) are registered by G. B. A. Fletcher, Rev. phil. rat (1937), 377 ff. It is to be regretted 
that no proper study exists of the Tacitean influence in its varied and powerful manifest- 
ations. 

3 H. Hagendahl, Studia Ammianea (Diss. Uppsala, 1921), 1 ff. (Virgil); 16 ff. (poetical 
words); 21 f. (Tacitus); 23 (words in common with HA); 100 f£. (‘variatio’). 

4 On the diffuseness, H. Hagendahl, Eranos xoam (1924), 161 fff. 

8 Tacitus, Ann. x10. 3. 2. In comment on the oratory of Tiberius Caesar—and applicable 
to himself. 

6 Above, p. 114. 

7 The situation was similar: in 43 B.Cc., as in 77, the Senate incited by an orator to make 
war upon a rebel. Cf. R. Syme, Sallust (1964), 220 f. 
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praise of a ruler without children. He begins, ‘semper quidem, p.c., recte 
atque prudenter rei publicae magnificus hic ordo consuluit’ (Tac. 6. 1); 
and he terminates, ‘ingens est gloria morientis principis rem p. magis 
amare quam filios’ (6. 9). 

Similarly the author can employ from time to time a choice vocabu- 
lary.! That is in part to be explained by a scholar’s interest in odd or 
archaic words. There is something more. Towards the end he is em- 
boldened to flaunt some neologisms.? Hence an incongruous mixture, for 
there is the mass of technical terms: dress and diet, warfare and adminis- 
tration, Also, he has expressions all of his own. And, all through, occur 
disturbing usages, avoided by educated writers like Symmachus and 
Jerome, that reflect vulgar speech or appear to foreshadow developments 
in the Romance tongues. A short passage when he is translating 
Herodian into his own language may be instructive.5 The language of the 
HA has never been properly studied. The vocabulary alone is a vast 
wilderness.© The lexica, adhering to the ‘traditional date’ of the HA, and 
the six authors, perpetuate incoherence and worse.” If the HA can be 
lodged towards the end of the fourth century, it falls into place beside 
other writings of the time. 


Neither the historian nor the biographer achieves mastery of structure. 
In Ammianus the defect is manifest in long tracts as in the single sentence. 
Sallust and Tacitus had not taught him how to dominate the material, or 
even how to weld a digression organically with the narrative. Ammianus 


1 e.g. ‘adtamino’ (Gord. 27. 1); ‘albesco’ (Comm. 10. 4); ‘aspernabilis’ (Max. et Balb. 6. 
2); ‘contionabundus’ (Marcus 13. 6; Gord. 7. 4); “debacchor’ (Verus 8. 8); ‘effecundo’ (Prob. 
21. 2); ‘effrondesco’ (Prob. 19. 3); ‘excaldo’ (Avid. §. $); ‘indipiscor’ (Ael. 2. 3); ‘molimen’ 
(Hadr.. 19. 8); ‘munimen’ (Marcus 14. 6); ‘musso’ (Gall. 12. 4); ‘odibilis’ (Elag. 18. 1); 
‘prostibilis’ (Macr. 4. 3). 

2 Above, p. 112 (‘carrago’ and ‘drungus’). 

3 p. 178. They were pointed out by Dessau, Hermes xoav (1889), 386 ff.; xxvm (1892), 
596 ff. 

4 Thus ‘facio’ with the infinitive (= ‘iubeo’). About sixteen times, e.g. Carac. 2. 4: 
*fecit occidi’. 

8 Maximin. 23. 6; ‘milites quorum adfectus in Albano monte erant’; ib.: ‘in tentorio 
positos’; 23. 7: ‘imagines depositae sunt’. Symmachus, however, has a specimen of ‘positus’, 
cf. Epp. vin. 19. 1: “Romae positus’. 

§ Use may still be got from C. Paucker, De latinitate scriptorum hist. Aug. (Dorpat, 1870). 
That scholar registered 370 words occurring for the first time. That startling result abates if 
the HA is put ¢. 395. Paucker also digested the proportion by pages among the six authors. 
‘Lampridius’ is easily at the top. That is due to the words for food, dress, and drink in the 
‘Elagabalus’. Otherwise there is no great discrepancy. 

7 That is not said to impugn the value of C. Lessing, Scriptorum Historiae Augustae Lexicon 
(1906). 
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draws on memory in the main or oral testimony, not properly digested. 
One portion, affairs in Mesopotamia in 359, is patently not history but 
memoirs (xvm. 5—xrx. 9).' It begins with the treachery of Antoninus and 
ends with another traitor, Craugasius, and the romantic story of his wife, 
each episode lavishly narrated. In between occur the officer’s own ex- 
periences near Nisibis, his mission to the satrap of Corduene, the siege of 
Amida, and his dramatic escape. About Mesopotamia Ammianus fails to 
indicate clearly the limits between the Roman and Persian dominions in 
the zone of the upper Tigris; and no detail about the route that took him 
to Corduene. 

He cannot, perhaps rather will not, recount a battle with military 
precision. A like incompetence prevails elsewhere. When narrating the 
sequence of prosecutions at Rome in the days of Maximin the Pannonian 
he is vague and confused: the account is marred by omissions as well as 
obscurity.3 

At first sight the biographer is also a messy composer. He follows the 
Suetonian schema, which stands out firm and clear, for example in the 
Vita Pii, where the source has not been much tampered with. But most of 
the other Vitae in the early section are disfigured by revision, abbreviation, 
additions. Appendages are also a feature later on where the writer is 
mainly his own source. None the less, design can be detected. When he 
writes as ‘Pollio’ and as “Vopiscus’ he employs consistent devices with 
audacity and skill to forge links between his ‘good emperors’, both back- 
wards and forwards.* 

Ammianus asseverates the dignity of history and a noble scorn for 
‘minutiae ignobiles’. But he is prone to parading a mass of irrelevant 
details, notably in digressions. The appeal of the exotic takes him as far as 
China, portraying the tranquil existence of blameless natives (xx. 
6. 67 £.). Livy administered a gentle rebuke to historians who are seduced 
by the charm of ‘deverticula amoena’.5 Perhaps he had Sallust in mind, 
and things like the famous excursus on the Pontus. A broad interest in 
ethnography should not be deprecated. Ammianus, however, insists on 
obtruding without excuse long scientific discussions on such matters as 
eclipses and the calendar (xx. 3. 1-12; xxv. 1. 8-14). 


! L. Dilleman, Syria x.oocvm (1961), 87 ££. 

2 J. Vogt, Mainzer Ak. (1963), Abh. 8, 815. That study conveys several warnings 
against the over-estimation of the historian. For the battles see also C. P. Th. Naudé, Acta 
Classica 1 (1958), 92 ff. 

3 E. A. Thompson, o.c. ror ff.; 138 ff; A. Alféldi, A Conflict of Ideas in the Late Roman 
Empire (1952), 70 ff. 4 p. 135. 

S Livy ix. 17. I. © Sallust, Hist. m1. 61-80. 
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Not only that. Ammianus exhibits a predilection for the curious and 
the trivial. Like “Vopiscus’, he might have confessed ‘sum enim unus ex 
curiosis’ (Prob. 2. 8). He can spare space for stories about the lions in 
Mesopotamia (xvi. 7. 5), or the geese which, migrant over the high 
Taurus and fearing to arouse the eagles by their clamour, sagaciously fill 
their beaks with pebbles (xvi. 3. 9). Further, odd particulars about the 
habits of emperors. Constantius, his life long, never ate fruit (sox. 16. 7). 
That suggests the HA—three emperors devoted to ‘poma’, notably the 
younger Gordian, ‘ut semper pomorum aliquid recentium devoraret’ 
(Gord. 21. 1, cf. Clod. Alb. 11. 2; Alex. 37. 10). Again, Constantius could 
do with hardly any sleep (xxi. 16. 6): but old Gordian used to drowse 
off at dinner parties (Gord. 6. 7). 

Ammianus, for all his wide reading, had recourse to manuals; sid some 
of his historical and literary allusions betray stale rhetoric or ancient con- 
ventions. Simplicius of Emona (he says), continuing the murderous feud 
of Maximin against the Roman aristocracy, tried to surpass his fellow 
Pannonian in savagery, 

Busirim veterem et Antaeum imitatus et Falarim (xxvii. 1. 46). 


The HA, illustrating the brutishness of the Emperor Maximin the 
Thracian, has those three names in close vicinity (Maximin. 6. 9; 8. 5): 
their solitary occurrence in the whole work. That is surely mere co- 
incidence. In all the Panegyrici Falaris occurs once as the type for cruelty, in 
Pacatus.! It is strange that the name failed to evoke Busiris, automatically. 
That happens twice in Claudian;? and the first passage in Claudian shows 
Antaeus not far away.3 

Another coincidence of a different order may here be registered. It 
might have seemed enough for any purposes of dispraisal that Maximin 
the Thracian was born in a native village. The HA wantonly creates as 
his parents barbarians from beyond the river (Goths and Alani).4 Accord- 
ing to Ammianus, the ultimate extraction of his Pannonian homonym 
was not dissimilar, 


a posteritate Carporum quos antiquis excitos sedibus Diocletianus transtulit in 
Pannoniam (xXvill. I. 5). 


Comparison also offers in a fuller context. The historian concludes 


t Pan. lat. n. 29. 4; cf. above, p. 114. 

2 Claudian, In Rufinum 1. 253 £.; In Exutropium 1. 161 ff. 

3 In Rufinum 1. 288. It is worth the record (barely) that Ammianus and the HA each have 
Thersites (x0cx. 4. 15; Aur. 1. 5) and Damocles (x00x. 2. 4; Quadr. tyr. 10. 2—without the 
name, but the allusion is clear, cf. Cicero, Tuse. v. 62 etc.). 

+ Above, p. 37. 
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Book xxv with a necrology of Jovian, several features of which call to 
mind the tastes and interests of the HA (10. 14 ff.). First, physical appear- 
ance and habits. A heavy gait, cheerful countenance, grey eyes; and so 
large and tall that for a time they could not find a ‘regium indumentum’ 
to fit his stature. He liked to imitate Constantius by conducting serious 
business in the afternoon, and he would joke with his friends. Aspects of 
his character are indicated, “Christianae legis itidem studiosus’ etc. 
Jovian was rather self-indulgent, ‘edax tamen et vino venerique indul- 
gens’. However, empire might have reformed him—‘quae vitia imperiali 
verecundia forsitan correxisset’. The historian concludes by relating what 
the father of Jovian saw in a dream: his son would become emperor, 
himself consul. He lived long enough to learn of his son’s elevation, but 
only that. They therefore gave the consulship to Jovian’s son, the boy 
Varronianus. 


The resemblance goes further. It extends to opinions about government 
and the quality of emperors. Ammianus and the HA tend to commend or 
condone the same sort of rulers. In brief, Trajan and Marcus are the 
paragons of the military and civic virtues.! That was not novel. Severus 
Alexander names them in an edict.2 That prince is himself paraded in the 
HA with all (and more than all) the accomplishments of an ideal monarch. 
The result is an historical romance. And not without instruction. Some 
have discerned in Alexander the lineaments and even the actions of 
Julian. Hence a purpose behind the writing, and a precise date (361-3). 
That was premature, on various counts. Julian himself in his Caesares 
dismissed Alexander the Syrian as a ‘silly boy’;+ and Ammianus names him 
once only, recording his death in a neutral notice (xxv1. 6. 20). 

Clemency is praised by both, cruelty comes under sharp censure; and 
they dislike military despotism or the turbulence of troops. The contrary 
would surprise. Each writer is against eunuchs, court favourites, and evil 
counsellors. That is in order. No need to specify. 

The HA, however, has certain themes of marked predilection. It is all 
for choice of the ruler by adoption, against hereditary succession. For 
example, that motive comes out early in the long diatribe inserted in the 
Vita Severi (20 f£.), Later “Ulpius Crinitus’, under injunction from Valerian, 


t Ammianus XVI. I. 4; XXI. 16. 11; xxx. 9. 1. In xvi. 1. 4 Titus and Pius are added; 
and Pius is commended in xox. 8. 22. 

2 P. Fayum 20. 

3 The thesis of N. H. Baynes, The Historia Augusta. Its Date and Purpose (1926). 

¢ Julian, Caesares 313 a. 
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takes Aurelian as his son by adoption, naturally enough, being himself a 
descendant of Trajan, and such was the custom in that family (Aur. ro. 2; 
14. 5): the episode is narrated at length, with several speeches and letters 
in support (10-15. 2). Second, boy princes are a calamity. ‘Maecius 
Faltonius Nicomachus’ denounces them in a powerful oration (Tac. 6). 
Third, usurpers and pretenders. They often benefit from a favourable 
presentation, defending the frontiers of the Empire and asserting military 
discipline; and, should they appear harsh and cruel, it is insinuated that 
success would have rendered them clement and benevolent (Avid. 13. 10; 
Pesc. 12. 3). 

Some of these notions are literary and traditional. Selection through 
adoption was an old story— optimum quemque adoptio inveniet’.? 
Likewise the evil son of a good parent (Commodus and Caracalla), or the 
degeneration of a whole dynasty, as witness Elagabalus styled the ‘ultimus 
Antoninorum’. Those themes could not have been avoided by a writer of 
imperial biographies who took his inception from Nerva, recounted the 
‘adoptive. emperors’, and ended with Elagabalus. That is, the senator 
Marius Maximus.3 

It would be too much to expect consistency from the HA. Connexion 
by blood can also be extolled.* The author makes much of Claudius as an 
ancestor of Constantius, with several oracles in support (Claud. 10), and 
a faked genealogy (13. 1). He is ostensibly writing when Constantius was 
Caesar (i.e. 293-305). It was not until 310 that the invented pedigree 
was published, for reasons of high policy, by the son of Constantius.5 

Again, boy princes. Alexander Severus and Gordian III are accorded 
extravagant laudation: though youthful, those princes were submissive 
to wise counsellors (Alex. 66 ff.; Gord. 24 f.). 

The matter of usurpers is not of one piece. Some in fact, like the Gallic 
emperors, had played a useful role. For the rest, the author was sometimes 
moved by sheer perversity or the art of dramatic equity: he had to make 
up a story. He can exploit them for comic effects, as in the failed attempts 
of Firmus, Saturninus, Bonosus, Proculus. There is also inadvertence. 


1 Above, p. 74. 

2 Tacitus, Hist. 1. 16. 1 (the oration of Galba, which many scholars take too seriously). 

3 Above, p. 89. 

+ That has been a cause of perplexity. Thus Baynes: ‘no student of the H. A. has, so far as 
Iam aware, even attempted to give a reason for the inconsistency between the praise, on the 
one hand, of hereditary monarchy and the glorification, on the other, of the choice of the 
ruler by the senate and the insistence on the evil of the succession of degenerate sons’ (0.c. 
57). “ 

$ Pan. lat. vi. 2. 1 f. (quoted above, p. 116). 
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Avidius Cassius in an epistle attacking Marcus arraigns philosophy and 
misgovernment (Avid. 14). He forgot about the boy Commodus and 
hereditary succession. 

None the less, a certain coherence of political beliefs may be discerned. 
Most attention has gone to the Alexander, the longest of the biographies. 
This Vita, however, stands in isolation, along with its scandalous partner, 
the Elagabalus; and Alexander in the later sequel after the Gordiani is 
seldom even named (only four references).! Next in length is Aurelianus, 
and more remunerative. From this biography alone can be compiled a 
splendid and convincing catalogue of the qualities that make a good 
emperor.? Not that Aurelian himself is the paragon. The moral is some- 
times drawn by contrast. Aurelian is described as ‘severus, truculentus, 
sanguinarius (Aur, 36. 2). 

There is something better. This Vita belongs to a series, artfully inter- 
locking, in which emperor is linked to emperor, mainly through letters 
and speeches. These ‘iudicia principum’ (Claud. 14. 1) by which emperors 
in remarkable prescience single out their successors, often at several 
removes, are numerous and elaborate. A brief selection will suffice. 

The series began with Decius (as is clear, though that Vita is missing) 
and goes down to Carus. Decius and Valerian both commend Claudius 
(Claud, 14. 2; 16. 1). Valerian also praises Aurelian (Aur. 14. 1). Tacitus 
pronounces in the Senate a funeral laudation after the death of Aurelian 
(41); further, in a senatus consultum which the author confesses he could 
not discover, Tacitus affirmed that Probus ought to be made emperor 
(Prob. 7. 1). Probus himself had earned the praises of Valerian and of 
Aurelian. (5. 5 ff.; 6. 6); and Probus pays honour to Carus in a letter to the 
senate (Car. 6. 2 f.). 

A single item illustrates the technique: the legion III Felix (not other- 
wise attested). Valerian received it from a previous ruler (i.e. Decius); he 
gave it first to Aurelian, then to Probus (Aur. 11. 4; Prob. 5. 4 ff). 

The ‘iudicia principum’ had already been employed with effect in 
three earlier and largely fictitious Vitae. Marcus indites a letter to the 
Prefect of the Guard (not named) explaining that he has put Avidius 
Cassius, ‘hominem Cassianae severitatis et disciplinae’, in charge of Syria 
and its dissolute legions, supporting his choice with the best-known 
quotation from Ennius (Avid. 5. 5 ff.). Marcus also writes to “Cornelius 
Balbus’ extolling Pescennius Niger as a disciplinarian (Pesc. 4. 1 ff). 
A similar tribute is paid by Septimius Severus in a letter to ‘Ragonius 

1 Aur. 42. 4; Tac. 16. 6; Prob. 12. 2; Car. 3. 4. 
2 W. H. Fisher, JRS xxx (1929), 148 f. 
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Celsus’ (3. 9 ff). As for Clodius Albinus, Marcus had expressed warm 
approbation in two letters (Clod. Alb. 10. 5 f£.). 

The same hand is thus discovered in widely separate sections of the HA, 
and similar doctrines. The author has some sense of design. If design, 
questions will be asked about purpose.! 

A good emperor is normally defined by his attitude towards the 
Senate.? In Ammianus that body stands as a venerable memorial of the 
glorious past—no illusions about its power.? The HA gives way to strange 
fantasies. Clodius Albinus, addressing the army in Britain, is an eloquent 
advocate—‘senatus imperet, provincias dividat, senatus nos consules faciat’ 
13. 10). At a much later stage the thing becomes a reality. A revival 
of the Senate’s authority is alleged under Tacitus, and also under his 
successor, with confident (but confused) statements each time about the 
powers of the high assembly (Tac. 19. 2; Prob. 13. 1). Repeated restor- 
ations of the ‘res publica’ to its ‘antiquus status’ are an object of suspicion 
in any age. However, letters of “Autronius Tiberianus’ and of “Claudius 
Sapilianus’ confirm the new felicity vouchsafed in the reign of Tacitus 
(Tac. 19); and ‘Sapilianus’ concludes the epistle to his uncle with a dis- 
creet hint of even happier prospects, 
imperatores damus, principes facimus; possumus et prohibere qui coepimus 
facere. dictum sapienti sat est (19. 5). 

The author finds his delectation in sentimental reveries. He is ignorant 
and superficial. The exempla he elsewhere adduces from the Roman past 
are obvious and conventional—Marius, Catilina, and the like. Ammianus, 
with a more thorough preparation for his task, goes back to a wider 
selection of instances drawn from the annals of the Republic.* 

The true religion of the Romans, duly attested either by fervour or by 
hypocrisy, was the worship of the ‘res publica’. Name and form and faith 
persisted through the ages to the last days, with notable exponents. In 
some, mere rhetoric or antiquarism, and a refusal to acknowledge change. 
Ammianus presupposes but nowhere states what Rutilius Namatianus 
proclaims, the vivid sense of Rome’s imperial mission to bring order and 
unity to the nations, 

urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat. 


That note is absent from the HA. The nearest it comes to a theme of high 


t Ch. XXIX. 

2 For an anthology of passages, A. Alfdldi, 0.c. 124 f. 

3 W. Ensslin, 0.c. 25 ff. 

+ H. Finke, o.c. 71 ff; H. Trankle, Antike und Abendland x1 (1962), oF f. 
S Rutilius 1. 66. Cf. Claudian, De cons. Stilichonis m. 150 ff. 
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imperial import is an analysis, surprising enough in those pages, of Roman 
history from the beginning, by stage and epoch (Car. 2 f.).! That is a late 
manifestation in the work. As in other matters large or small, the author 
gained in confidence as he went forward. 


Both writers were pagans, but not of the same colour. Ammianus has 
a general faith in a divine power manifested through the various divinities 
and observances of polytheism.? With that, an unswerving allegiance to 
astrology, the science ‘quae fatorum vias ostendit’ (xxmI. 16. 17), the ‘veri- 
dica vaticinandi fides’ (cam. 6. 25). Further, he assigns credit to portents 
and divination—praesagiorum fides clara’ (x00. 1. 1). Ammianus appears 
dominated by a belief in destiny. Yet, though he frequently invokes 
‘fatum’, that is sometimes only a literary figure, as in other writers of 
diverse ages; and he does not deny the validity of man’s will and character.3 
Ammianus was hostile to all excess in the propitiation of the unseen 
powers. That is shown by his strictures on Julian, who was ‘superstitiosus 
magis quam sacrorum legitimus observator’ (xxv. 4. 17, cf. xx. 12. 6). 

Christianity itself does not always come under his disapprobation.* He 
calls it ‘religio absoluta et simplex’ (xa. 16. 18). That is said in reference to 
the “anilis superstitio’ which impelled Constantius to anxious inquiry and 
debate, with"pernicious results—hordes of clerics rushing along the high- 
ways to synods at state expense and ruining the transport system. 

Religion is one thing, its votaries another. The princes of the Church 
incur especial censure. Thus Athanasius, thus Georgius, the bishop of 
Alexandria (xv. 7. 7 ff.; xx. 11. 3 ff.). Further, after relating the bloody 
battle between the partisans of Damasus and Ursinus, the historian goes 
on to condemn the pride and luxury of such persons, enriched by donations 
from matrons, riding in carriages, alert for rich banquets (xxvm. 3. 14). 
Their worldly habits evoke by contrast a word of praise for the frugality 
of some rural bishops, who might indeed deserve to be commended 
‘perpetuo numini verisque eius cultoribus’. That phrase conveys a dis- 


_' Car. 2 f., discussed in great detail by W. Hartke, Romische Kinderkaiser (1951), 397 ff:; 
for the style and language, 401; source (the Annales of Nicomachus), ib. 

The parallel passages (Florus, praef. 4 ff.; Lactantius Div. inst. vn. 15. 14 ff., from Seneca; 
Ammianus xiv. 6. 3 ff.) continue to provoke enormous discussion. Cf. R. Haussler, Hermes 
xc (1964), 313 ff; A. Demandt, Zeitkritik und Geschichtsbild im Werk Ammians (Diss. 
Bonn, 1965), 118 fff. 

2 'W. Ensslin, 0.c. 48 ff. . 

3 C. P. Th. Naudé, Acta Classica vit (1964), 70 ff.; W. Seyfarth, Klio x1m-x1v (1965), 
291 ff. 

* For interpretations (not concordant) of Ammianus’ attitude towards Christianity, see 
W. Ensslin, 0.c. 96 ff.; A. Demandt, o.c. 69 ff. 
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tinction: Christianity is not the true faith. Elsewhere Ammianus cites 
what Julian said about the animosity between Christian and Christian: 
‘nullas infestas hominibus bestias ut sunt sibi ferales plerique Christian- 
orum’ (xxdI. 5. 4). | 

The creed and persuasions of Ammianus come out clearly, whereas the 
posture of the HA is curious and even equivocal. The matter would 
demand a long and careful disquisition, needing in the first instance to take 
into account the distribution of the passages having precise reference to 
the nomen. Eleven in all, six of them in the Vita Alexandri.! 

One passage has ever and inevitably excited general interest, and some 
to this day take it for authentic history. Severus Alexander worshipped 
the ‘sanctiores animae’. In his domestic chapel stood images of Apollonius, 
Christ, Abraham, Orpheus: a writer of the time (anonymous) vouched 
for it (Alex. 29. 2). 

The name of Abraham helps to explode the fable. Alexander was an 
emperor from. Syria. The author (such is his fashion) introduces gentle 
malice. The prince is made to invoke the god of Gaza, ‘o Marna, o 
Iuppiter’ (17. 4). Jokes against the Jews are also in keeping. Some called 
Alexander a ‘Syrus archisynagogus’ (28. 7). 

If the author had been wholly serious, he would have used Moses, not 
Abraham. He knew about Moses, as a peculiar story shows;3 and Abraham 
was not a religious teacher.* Otherwise the device of the author is patent. 
It was an argument of pagan polemists, and not novel, that Christ quali- 
fied for admission to the company of saints and sages: he was not a god, 
his nature and his teaching had been perverted by the crafty or credulous.5 

What then remains? The author is perhaps writing in caution and under 
restraint. Whereas Ammianus was clear and firm when he spoke for 
tolerance in matters of religion (xxx. 9. 5), the HA, in its portrayal of an 
ideal prince, is unobtrusively pointing the same moral, through a fiction. 

That is not the whole story. After the Alexander Christianity from long 


1 Sev. 17. 1; Elag. 3. 5; Alex. 22. 4; 29. 2; 43. 6 f.; 45. 7; 49. 6; $1. 7; Aur. 20. 5; Quadr. 
tyr. 7. $; 8. 2 ff. For the passages in the Alexander see especially W. Schmid, Mullus, 
Festschrift Theodor Klauser (1964), 298 ff. 

2 He proceeds with a quotation from Cicero—‘Arabianus non solum vivit, verum etiam 
in senatum venit’ (from In Cat. 1. 2). 

3 Claud. 2. 4, cf. above, p. 63. 

4 However, Abraham was sometimes regarded as the inventor of astronomy and astrology, 
cf. A. Bouché-Leclerg, Histoire de la divination dans l’'antiquité tv (1899), $78; W. Schmid, 
0.C. 300. 

S$ J. Straub, Heidnische Geschichtsapologetike in der christlichen Spatantike (1963), 169. To 
illustrate Alex. 29. 2 he cites members of Christian heretic sects who, along with Christ, 
honoured Pythagoras, Homer, Plato, or other worthies. 
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silence emerges in a frankly pagan context. In a dispatch the Emperor 
Aurelian rebukes the Senate for a culpable hesitation to consult the Sibyl- 
line books. They are behaving 


quasi in Christianorum ecclesia, non in templo deorum omnium 
(Aur. 20. 5). 


Aurelian goes on to make a firm pronouncement—‘neque enim inde- 
corum est diis iuvantibus vincere’ (20. 7). The eloquent ‘Ulpius Silanus’ 
adds the support of a solemn and vigorous oration (19. 3 ff.). 

For the rest, Christians come into the Letter of Hadrian and the remarks 
introducing that delightful figment (Quadr. tyr. 7. 5; 8. 2 £.). There is 
malice, but it is meant in the main for the Egyptians.! In conclusion, how- 
ever, one should not omit the three court favourites, “Gaudianus’, “Reve- 
rendus’, “Montanus’ (Gord. 25. 3); and ‘Gaudiosus’ is wantonly obtruded 
among the great generals who were formed in the school of a military 
emperor (Prob. 22. 3).? 


Christianity, it should seem, does not engage any serious or sustained 
interest in the HA.3 A question abides. The Vita Decii is missing. Like 
Valerian, that emperor was regarded with favour.‘ He instituted a genuine 
persecution. 

The HA is not much concerned with other extraneous cults. About 
Hadrian it comes out with a clear declaration—‘sacra Romana diligen- 
tissime curavit, peregrina contempsit’ (Hadr. 22. 10). That is important 
because of notions that prevail concerning the religious beliefs of that 
emperor. It would be useful to know whether or no the phrase goes back 
to the ultimate source. 

Mithras has a solitary reference, in the Vita Commodi (9. 6). Isis occurs 
only in the earlier books;5 and the cult of Serapis, mentioned in the con- 
text of Severus’ visit to Egypt (Sev. 17. 4), is absent all the way down to 
the striking passage in the Letter of Hadrian (Quadr. tyr. 8. 2 ff.). The time 
of writing may have evoked it. The Serapeum was destroyed in 391. 
Marnas, the god of Gaza, came into publicity in those years.® He held out 

1 Above, p. 64. 

2 These names (patently Christian, cf. p. 174) tend to be neglected when the theme of 
the HA and Christianity is under discussion. 

3 That is the clear and firm conclusion of Momigliano, Secondo Contributo (1960), 129 f. 

4 Val. 5. 4 ff.; Claud. 13. 8; 16. 1 fff. 

S$ Comm. 9. 14 ff.; Pesc. 6. 8; Carac. 9. 10 f. Further, it is alleged that Alexander gave special 
care to adorning the ‘Isium et Serapium’ (Alex. 26. 8). 

6 J. Seraub, Historia-Augusta-Colloquium Bonn 1963 (1964), 165 ff. Jerome, writing to 
Laeta before the actual destruction of the temple, exclaims: ‘iam et Aegyptius Serapis 
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until 401. Another of the menaced divinities was Caelestis, the lady of 
Carthage, whose shrine was destroyed in 399. She gets three entries, all 
redolent of fiction.? 

The author produces regular crops of omens and prodigies. That was 
a standard device, which he exploits. Again, there is his own peculiar 
fancy of oracles quoting Virgil. Nothing demonstrates a pagan of sincere 
faith. Furthermore, ‘fatum’ is not prominent in his pages, or significant. 
On the contrary, he makes fun of the haruspices. 

Those experts foretold the glory that would accrue to Rome when the 
descendants of the Emperor Tacitus came to the power: dominion to the 
world’s end, a Roman governor in Taprobane (that is, Ceylon), a pro- 
consul in Ireland, the Senate’s authority restored under the ancient laws, 
and a ruler who would live for a hundred and twenty years and die 
without an heir. One drawback only—they would have to wait for a 
thousand years (Tac. 15, cf. 16. 4). 

The author carries off a double stroke: a mock oracle combined with 
the language of the imperial panegyrists. Prose or verse, they declaimed 
about world conquest. It might be bold mendacity, as Pacatus on Theo- 
dosius.s Otherwise a confident prophecy, 


vestri iuris erit quidquid complectitur axis. 


Panegyrists invoked India or the Ganges. The HA outbids them with 
Ireland and Ceylon.” For Ireland it uses the choice and poetical ‘Iuverna’.® 
That is fine: perhaps from Juvenal.9 But it is sheer genius (or accident) 
to hit upon the ‘utmost Indian isle Taprobane’. According to Pliny, the 
irreproachable natives acknowledged sound principles in the choice of a 


ruler. He had to be elderly and childless: 


factus est Christianus; Marnas Gazae luget inclusus et eversionem templi iugiter pertre- 
mescit’ (Epp. Cv. 2). 
1 For the full narration, Marcus Diaconus, Vita Porphyrii 63 ff. 

2 Pert. 4. 2; Macrin. 3. 1 ff.; Tyr. trig. 29. 1. 

3 Above, p. 127. 

+ His interest in temples and rituals has a different explanation: scholastic and antiquarian. 

S Pan. lat. m1. 23. 2 f. 

6 Chudian, De III cons. Honorii 209. 

: 7 As extreme points of the world, cf. Strabo 0, p. 74; p. 119; Apuleius, De mundo 7. 
Britain, not Ireland, is the term in Ampelius 6. 1. 

® This emendation in Tac. 15. 2 is due to L. C. Purser, Hermathena xv (1909), 16: accepted 
by Hohl in his text. 

9 Juvenal . 160: ‘litora luvernae’. That appears to be the only other occurrence of the 
form ‘Iuverna’. In Claudian, it is worth noting, ‘Hiverne’ (De IV cons. Honorii 33; De cons. 
Stilichonis 11. 251). The item may therefore be added to the Juvenalian echoes detected 
by A. D. E. Cameron, Hermes xca (1964), 363 ff. (above, p. 84). 
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eligi regem a populo senecta clementiaque liberos non habentem, et, si postea 
gignat, abdicari ne fiat hercditarium regnum.! 


It need hardly be added that the span of human life in Taprobane normally 
exceeded a hundred years.? 


In the Vita Aureliani the august theme of the Sibylline Books had been 
put to abundant and reverential employ.3 The whole performance acquires 
rich meaning if the author wrote in the season when Nicomachus Flavi- 
anus enlisted the sacred machinery of the old faith on the side of Arbogast 
and Eugenius. Nicomachus made great play with an oracle which 
announced for Christianity a duration of 365 years.4 Computed from the 
year 29 (the fifteenth year of Tiberius Caesar), that meant 394. Nico- 
machus himself was consul, without colleague. The time was at hand. 
That consummate expert in cult and ritual cannot have failed to consult 
the Sibylline Books.s They were still extant. It was left for Stilicho to 
destroy them.® 

t Pliny, NH. vi. 89. 

2 ib. gr. 

3 Aur. 18. s—z20. 8. For a brief (but likewise bogus) use of the motive cf. Gord. 26. 2 (on 
the authority of “Cordus’). 

* Augustine, De civ. Dei xvu. §. 3. 

S$ W. Hartke, Klio, Beiheft xtv (1940), 110. 

© Rutilius m. 41 f.: ‘quo magis est facinus diri Stilichonis acerbum / proditor arcani qui 

fuit imperii’. 
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N VERDICT ON VALENTINIAN, the historian asseverates the need 
for tolerance in matters of belief (xoxx. 9. 5). Good reasons depre- 
cated any obtrusion of his own persuasions. Ammianus is fervent in 
his allegiance to veracity. Like other historians in antiquity, however, 

he will not allow himself to be bound, or precluded from a candid ex- 
pression of what he likes and dislikes. 

Passion and prejudice claim their rights. Nor is-bias absent. The epi- 
sodes of Gallus and of Ursicinus excite valid suspicions. Ammianus 
insists on exalting the elder Theodosius beyond the normal measure; and 
his account of the reign of terror instituted by Maximin the Pannonian 
may be impugned on various counts.! 

That intricate sequence of prosecutions, with charges of magical 
practices and treason, involved persons of birth and station, notably 
certain of the Anicii and Ceionii.2 Those were the first houses at Rome, 
with multifarious alliances. The historian’s attitude towards the aristo- 
cracy calls for careful scrutiny and assessment; and his sense for colour 
and the dramatic will not be left out of the reckoning. 


When Ammianus came to Rome, he won friends and favour in the 
“circle of Symmachus’, such has been a commion assumption; and he was 
prone to defend their interests and propagate their ideals.3 The term 
‘circle’, of conventional application in any age of the Roman aristocracy, 
be ic the Scipiones or Pliny, excites a legitimate distrust. It may derive 
from a partial and literary tradition, ignoring the complexities of oli- 
garchic society; and it may keep its dominance through the failure to 
give thought and labour to the persons and groups that have slight reson- 
ance in the surviving memorials. 

For Symmachus as for Pliny it will not be profitable to muster all the 
people who receive epistles. They were highly heterogeneous.* A nucleus 
can be circumscribed. The Saturnalia of Macrobius furnishes welcome 


t Above, p. 31. 2 e.g., Olybrius, Alypius, Lollianus. 

3 Against this persuasion see now (with a register of its adherents) A. D. E. Cameron, 
JRS tiv (1964), 15 ff. 

* For Symmachus (and related themes or poems) see O. Seeck in his edition (MGH v1. 
I (1883)); J. A. McGeachy, Quintus Aurelius Symmachus and the Senatorial Aristocracy of the 
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guidance. The dialogue is set in the holiday season, three sessions at the 
houses of Praetextatus, Nicomachus, and Symmachus in turn. They and 
others hold discourse on religion and antiquities: those themes meet and 
combine in reverence for Virgil, who is ‘omnium disciplinarum peritus’ 
(I. 16. 12). 

United by a common devotion to tradition and letters, the three 
reflect differing provinces of worship and belief.’ Praetextatus is styled 
‘sacrorum omnium praesul’ (1. 17. 1). His pious zeal knew no bounds. A 
remarkable inscription attests the variety of his addictions. He accumu- 
lated half a dozen priesthoods at Rome, he had undergone the ceremony 
of the taurobolium, he had been initiated at Eleusis.2 The theology of Prae- 
textatus can be defined. Many gods but one truth: they are all manifes- 
tations or symbols of the Sun.3 

There is no sign that cults of foreign origin carried a strong appeal for 
Symmachus.* Nicomachus was an expert in the ‘scientia iuris auguralis’ 
(I. 24. 17); the events of 394 show him using divination, magic, and oracles; 
indeed, he was omnicompetent in the pagan rituals.5 In that season it was 
perhaps not faith alone that impelled Nicomachus to dangerous actions, but 
the promptings of a thwarted ambition. Although the force or seduction 
of his rank and personality might work upon Theodosius in 389, the 
influence was impermanent.® Some of the energies of Nicomachus found 
outlet in writing. It is no surprise that he should compose the life of a 
pagan saint, Apollonius of Tyana, translating or adapting the work of 
Philostratus.” The startling phenomenon is history. That is, annales.8 Other 


West (Diss. Chicago, 1942). The latter scholar also has a convenient list of Symmachus’ 
correspondents, CP xLiv (1949), 226. 

¥ They are deftly characterized by G. Boissier, La fin du paganisme 1 (1891), 303 ff. 

2 ILS 1259 (his career and priesthoods, followed by verse tributes, reciprocal, between 
husband and wife). 

3 H. Bloch, Harv. Th. Rev. xxxvmi (1945), 199 ff. (on Praetextatus, ib. 203 ff); further, in 
The Conflict between Paganism and Christianity in the Fourth Century (1963), 193 ff. Putting 
emphasis on the revival of rituals among the aristocracy in the second half of the fourth 
century, Bloch drew up a table of the priesthoods held by nineteen eminent senators and 
four ‘clarissimae feminae’. Most of them had undergone the taurobolium. 

4 D.N. Robinson, TAPA xtvi (1915), 87 ff; H. Bloch, o.c. (1945), 203 ff. 

5 For his various operations in 394, H. Bloch, o.c. 232 ff. The anonymous Carmen 
adversus paganos (PLM 1. 287 ff.), perhaps an attack on Nicomachus, describes him as ‘Sara- 
pidos cultor, Etruscis semper amicus’ (1. 50), and goes on to deride taurobolia (57 ff.). 

6 Nicomachus had been vicarius of Africa in 377 (C.Th. xvi. 6. 2; Ammianus xxvul. 6. 
28, cf. IRT 475). Theodosius appointed him praefectus praetorio Italiae et Ilyrici in 390 (above, 
p. 110); and two other pagans, Symmachus and Tatianus, were selected for the consulship 
of 391. Then intervened, in the Christmas season of 390, the sudden and dramatic change 
in the Emperor’s policy. 

7 Above, p. 111. § Above, p. 110. 
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aristocrats or high officials had confined their modest ambitions to miser- 
able epitomes: Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, Festus. 

Set beside this powerful and enigmatic character (more would be worth 
knowing), the well-documented Symmachus is flat and feeble. The 
traditional observances of the official cult appear to exhaust his religious 
interests. He was pedantic and petty. When the sacred virgins of Vesta 
wished to commemorate the deceased Praetextatus, Symmachus inter- 
vened, detecting an impropriety;! and he tried to have a delinquent 
Vestal (one of the virgins of Alba Longa) punished with death after the 
ancient fashion and ritual.2 Such indeed was his correctitude that, when 
Prefect of the City, he objected to having a state carriage that exceeded 
the traditional norm.3 

Latin eloquence was the pride and predilection of Symmachus, which 
he had formed and polished on the lessons of the Gallic masters in the art 
of the panegyric. Next to Cicero, the classic model he emulated was 
Pliny, in the manner which was styled ‘pingue et floridum’.* The per- 
formance lacks elegance as well as vigour—nowhere near Pacatus, his 
coeval. It was appropriate that Symmachus should write letters. For the 
most part they are either abbreviated eulogies or expanded visiting-cards.5 
High politics are avoided. That has its own melancholy explanation: 
Symmachus had to be careful, and so had the editor. 

Symmachus and Nicomachus were cousins. The link was tightened. 
The younger Nicomachus married the daughter of Symmachus, probably 
in 393 OF 394. 

Among those present at the Saturnalia are two of the illustrious Ceionii.® 
Caecina Albinus, a close coeval and friend of Symmachus (I. 2. 15) was 
deeply erudite, a veritable ‘vetustatis promptuarium’ (4. 1). A quiet man, 
it appears, who forfeited the favour of emperors, or had not sought 
public advancement.” His brother, Rufius Albinus, who was his equal in 
learning (m. 14. 1), became praefectus urbi in 389.8 Rufius pronounces the 


! Symmachus, Epp. a. 36. The statue of a Vestal was found in the house of Praetextatus 
(CIL vi. 2145). 


2 ib. mx. 147 f., cf. 108. 

3 Symmachus, Rel. tv. 3: ‘submovete vehiculum cuius cultus insignior est; illud maluimus, 
cuius usus antiquior’. What he objected to was ‘peregrini ac superbi vehiculi usus’ (ib. 1). 

4+ Macrobius, Sat. v. 1. 7. 

3 Boissier, 0.c. 181 ff. 

6 Most of the high aristocrats of this time will be found registered in the text or on the 
stemmata of A. Chastagnol, Les fastes de la préfecture de Rome au Bas-Empire (1962). 

7 He had been consularis of Numidia c. 366, cf. A. Chastagnol, MAlanges Carcopino (1966), 
224. 

$ The brothers Rufius Albinus and Caecina Albinus were among the six children of the 
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credo that bound them all together—‘vetustas quidem nobis semper, si 
sapimus, adoranda est’ (i. 14. 2). 


The dramatic date of the Saturnalia is a question of some interest. Not 
later than December of 384: Praetextatus died towards the end of that 
year.' Perhaps rather the December festival of 383. To set a dialogue 
shortly before the decease of one of the principal speakers was a traditional 
device; and Macrobius has an allusion to the De re publica of Cicero (with- 
out, however, any hint of the imminent end of Scipio Aemilianus).? 
Peaceful and literary discourse on the eve of notable transactions is highly 
appropriate. In 384, when Praetextatus was praefectus praetorio of Italy and 
Symmachus Prefect of the City, occurred the attempt to secure the re- 
placing of the Altar of Victory, signalized by the famous Relatio of 
Symmachus.3 It was all in vain. The De oratore of Cicero also comes into 
the reckoning. Crassus the great orator dies soon after the discussion, 
spared the sight of so many calamities—civil war, murder, exile.4 

The date of composition is another matter. When the setting of a 
dialogue is put in the past, ease and propriety suggest that the main 
characters should be no longer alive, the discussion being transmitted by 
some younger person, who was present himself, or had report from one 
of the participants.5 In the Saturnalia the young Decius Albinus, the son 
of Caecina Albinus, does not adduce the testimony of his parent. He gets 
the information from a certain Postumianus.® 

Caecina Albinus (it is clear) was dead. His last record among the 
living occurs in a letter of Jerome, c. 400. He is there put on show in the 
company of Laeta, his daughter, and the infant granddaughter.7 Nico- 
machus perished in the campaign of 394, the energetic ally of Arbogast 


notoriously arrogant Volusianus Lampadius (praefectus urbi 365) and Caecinia Lolliana, cf. 
A. Chastagnol, Latomus xx (1961), 744 ff. 

1 Praetextatus is last on record in September of that year (C.fust. 1. $4. 5). He was consul 
designate for 385. 2 Macrobius, Sat. 1. 1. 4. 

3 Rel. mt. The Altar had been removed by Constantius, replaced (it is assumed) in the 
reign of Julian. Ammianus, who furnishes a lavish report of the visit of Constantius, has no 
hint of the Altar anywhere. As Boissier saw (0.c. 260) what mattered most in the whole 
affair was not the Altar of Victory but the withdrawal of state subsidies from the cults 
supported by Symmachus and his friends. Thus J. A. McGeachy, o.c. 143 ff.; F. Paschoud, 
Historia xav (1965), 215 ff. 

4 Cicero, De oratore m. 8: ‘non vidit flagrantem bello Italiam, non ardentem invidia 
senatum, non sceleris nefarii principes civitatis reos’ etc. 

5 As in De oratore or in the Dialogus of Tacitus. 

6 Macrobius, Sat. 1. 1. 7; 2. 3, etc. Perhaps a nephew of the illustrious Postumianus who 
was praefectus praetorio Orientis in 383, cf. J. F. Matthews, Historia xv1 (1967), 498. 

7 Jerome, Epp. cvu. 1. 
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and Eugenius—suicide and a Roman death. As for Symmachus, who 
managed to evade the perils of that season unscathed, just as six years 
earlier when he had been the partisan and panegyrist of Magnus Maximus, 
but this time perhaps wiser, there is no report of him subsequent to 402. 
Not long afterwards, his son published a carefully edited selection of his 
correspondence. 
Macrobius might therefore have written the Saturnalia about 404, as 

a tribute to two eminent pagans recently deceased—and to commemarate, 
twenty years after, the classic exploit of Symmachus, from which even 
Christians could not withhold their admiration for the style and for 
some at least of the sentiments. Prudentius avowed that Symmachus was 
superior to Cicero, 

Romani decus eloquii cui cedat et ipse 

Tullius." 
However that may be, nothing forbids a much later date, and strong 
reasons may be adduced to commend it.? 


After this brief and necessary prelude it will be expedient to ask how 
Ammianus treats the ‘circle of Symmachus’ and other conspicuous noble- 
men. Of Symmachus himself there stands no word in his pages. That 
omission may be variously pondered. Historians do not always find it easy 
or attractive to expatiate upon the eminent while they are still among the 
living. Necrology is better, and often safer. 

The silence deserves attention. Ammianus chose to narrate the warlike 
exploits of the elder Theodosius, in lavish detail. Symmachus was there, 
proconsul of Africa in 373.4 He might have been accorded brief mention; 
and Ammianus might there or elsewhere have registered the future 
consulship of Symmachus, to come in 391. 

If the year in which strangers were expelled from Rome was 384, not 
383, the historian had a reason for personal grievance, Symmachus being 
Prefect of the City. There may be something deeper. Perhaps the figure 
of the shallow conceited orator, albeit on the right side in a political 
conflict, was totally repellent to Ammianus.6 Nicomachus may have 

! Prudentius, Contra Symmachum 1 633 £. The poem is a systematic refutation of Rel. m. 

2 A. D. E. Cameron, JRS Lv1 (1966), 25 fff. 

3 A.D. E. Cameron, JRS tiv (1964), 24. 


+ O. Seeck, o.c. XLVH—I. 


$ Above, p. 6. 
6 In the recent age Symmachus has tended to benefit from favourable prepossessions. 


Against, F. Paschoud, o.c. 230: ‘mépris pour les inférieurs, flagornerie hypocrite envers les 
puissants, orgueil immense pour une richesse et une noblesse pourtant toutes nouvelles’ etc. 
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engaged some sympathy, could it be known. A believer in astrology—and 
also an historian of Rome. 

The Prefects of the City have due prominence in the pages of Ammianus; 
from 353 to 375 all registered except four.! Their functions emerge— 
justice, public works, the food supply, the maintenance of order, and the 
supervision of cults, with no small illumination on the life of Rome.? The 
praefecti are shown in action facing various emergencies (flood, famine, 
and rioting), and their performance is assessed for praise or censure. 

Ammianus furnishes an encomium of Praetextatus (xxvu. 9. 8 ff.). It 
was deserved. The rival claims of Damasus and Ursinus to the bishopric 
issued in tumult and bloodshed: a single episode produced 137 corpses in a 
sacred edifice (xxvu. 3. 13). The firm measures of Praetextatus established 
order. This grand old man enjoyed general esteem. Even Jerome has to 
concede that when he died ‘urbs universa commota est’.3 

The historian commends the parent of Symmachus— inter praecipua 
nominandus exempla doctrinarum atque modestiae’ (xxvu. 3. 3). 
Ammianus also relates how the Roman mob set fire to his house some years 
later, angered by what he said when there was a shortage of wine: in fact 
calumny, invented by ‘vilis quidam plebeius’. But he condemns the 
arrogance of Orfitus (whose daughter Symmachus married). Worse, a 
neglect of polite studies unseemly in a man of such high birth.* Inscrip- 
tions set up in his honour advertise all the virtues.5 Orfitus in fact got into 
trouble for embezzling public funds, the arca vinaria. 

Olybrius was mild and humane, just and conscientious. But these good 
qualities were overshadowed by a fault which, not indeed ruinous to the 
public weal, was disgraceful in a high official — his passion for women and 
the theatre (xxvum. 4. 2). As for Lampadius, his vanity demanded that his 
most trivial actions should be acclaimed (scxvm. 3. 5). He repaired buildings 
all over the city in order that his name should be perpetuated, ‘non ut 
veterum instaurator, sed conditor’. He sought popularity at any cost, but 


t For the facts and full comment see the exemplary Fastes of A. Chastagnol (1962). The 
sequence of praefecti a little later, while Ammianus was writing, is as follows: Anicius Auche- 
nius Bassus (382 to 383-4); Sallustius Aventius (384); Symmachus (384-5); Valerius 
Pinianus (385-7); Rusticus Julianus (387/8); Aurelius Victo r(388/9); Rufius Albinus (389— 
91); Faltonius Probus (391); Flavius Philippus (391); Nicomachus Flavianus the younger 
(393/4); Fabius Pasiphilus (394/5). Some of these names may have relevance to the HA, cf. 
Ch. XXIV. 


2 For all of which (and much more), A. Chastagnol, La Préfecture urbaine a Rome sous 
le Bas-Empire (1960). 

3 Jerome, Epp. 20am. 3 (to Marcella). 

4 xav. 6. 1: ‘splendore liberalium doctrinarum minus quam nobilem decuerat institutus’. 

S e.g. ILS 1243. 
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feared the mob; and when they tried to burn his house he fled in terror 
from the city. 

In‘ contrast to Olybrius the voluptuary and the arrogant Lampadius 
stand four prefects of no known ancestry who benefit from a highly 
favourable presentation. First Leontius, ‘in disceptando iustissimus, 
natura benivolus’, though some thought him too sharp in the exercise of 
authority (xv. 7. 1). His bold demeanour quelled a great riot (the his- 
torian narrates it in full and vivid detail); and he was able to remove and 
send away an obstreperous bishop who enjoyed strong popular support 
(7. 10). 

Next, Viventius, described as ‘integer et prudens Pannonius’ (xxvu. 
3. 11), though Ammianus normally has no liking for the Pannonian 
friends of Valentinian. His tenure of the office is praised, though he proved 
unequal to dealing with the ‘seditiones cruentae’ provoked by Damasus 
and Ursinus: he had to retreat into the suburbs. 

Third, Ampelius, who came after Olybrius, ‘cupidus ipse quoque volu- 
ptatum’—he was born at Antioch (xxvut. 4. 3). Ampelius had qualities that 
endeared him, he could sometimes be firm—and he tried to correct the 
habits of the plebs by forbidding early hours for taverns and cookshops. 
But he gave way and robbed himself of a ‘gloria diu victura.’ 

With these three goes Eupraxius, from Caesarea in Mauretania, whose 
prefecture happens to be omitted by Ammianus. The historian elsewhere 
pays warm. tribute to his fearless character. Eupraxius was steadfast, his 
voice was like that of law itself. He was not to be moved even by a ‘minax 
imperator et nimius’ (Xxvu. 6. 14). 


Of the aristocratic prefects named above, Lampadius belonged to the 
Ceionii.’ Olybrius, however, was one of the Anicii, first cousin to the 
great Petronius Probus and parent of his wife, Anicia Faltonia Proba. 
Probus was the peak and pride of the Roman aristocracy, parading on 
inscriptions as “Aniciae domus culmen’ and ‘nobilitatis culmen, litterarum 
et eloquentiae lumen’, etc. The Anicii since the time of Constantine had 
been amassing wealth, as Ammianus observes (xvi. 8. 13); and Probus had 
enormous possessions dispersed throughout the world, 
claritudine generis et potentia et opum amplitudine cognitus orbi Romano, per 
quem universum paene patrimonia sparsa possedit, iuste an secus, non iudi- 
cioli est nostri.3 

t i.e. the father of Caecina Albinus and Rufus Albinus. 

2 ILS 1265 ft. This house asserted a claim to descent from the ancient Anicii of Praeneste, 


cf. ILS 1263 (Anicius Auchenius Bassus). 
3 xxv. 11. I, cf. the historian’s generalized comment on the nobles: ‘patrimonia sua 
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The defects of his character came out clearly when he was praefectus 
Ilyrici: unduly servile towards Valentinian, ‘non ut prosapiae suae clari- 
tudo monebat’ (xxx. 5. 4); and he was rapacious and oppressive as a 
governor. 

In another place Ammianus gives a long and searching analysis. Probus 
was generous to friends and allies, crafty and murderous as an enemy; bold 
and timid by turns, he was impressive in his pride or comically humble 
when he felt fear (xxvu. 11. 2). 

The diagnosis of morbid ambition is masterly. Avid for high office and 
impelled thereto by the greed of his kinsfolk, Probus in the intervals of 
deprivation was like a fish out of water (11. 3). While he abode on the 
pinnacle of riches and honour, he felt insecure, “anxius et sollicitus’, and 
so he was liable all the time to small maladies (11. 6). 

‘Such was Petronius Probus. ‘Potuit quoad vixit ingentia’ (x1. 1). He was 
dead when Ammianus composed Book xxvu. The last notice about him 
was the visit of homage paid by the Persian grandees in 389 or 390.! 
Beside Ammianus, and instructive for comparison, stands Claudian, 
celebrating Probus and his wife as well as the two sons who held the 
consulship together in 395.” 


So far several choice specimens. Ammianus goes in for a general 
indictment of the whole upper order at Rome (x1v. 6. 7 ff.). And he reverts 
to the charge (xxvut. 4. 6 ff.). The nobles are idle, greedy, and over- 
bearing, enslaved to whims of fashion and foolish luxury. They betrayed 
their levity by neglect of polite studies and by the choice of frivolous books 
(xxvm. 4. 14). The historian’s language is violent and elaborate, the 
exposition broken and confused. Gibbon has conflated the two digressions 
with consummate elegance and force.$ 

The sombre picture appears to be corroborated by the testimony of 
a Christian Father. Composing missives of instruction to ladies of birth 
(or eulogies when they are dead), Jerome passes with ease and predilection 
from the praises of chastity to the denunciation of luxury and vice. The 
allurements of the sensual world are set out in ornate diction: showy attire, 
cosmetics, rich viands, and insidious corrupters of either sex. 

Priests and monks contribute. Eager to ensnare women and exploit 
in inmensum extollunt . . . quae a primo ad ultimum solem se abunde iactitant possidere’ 
(xIv. 6. 10). 

! Above, p. 39. 

2 Claudian, Pan. in Prob. et Olybr. 


3 Gibbon, Ch. x001. For a recent brief analysis, A. Demandt, Zeitkritile und Geschichtsbild 
im Werk Ammians (1965), 14 ff. 
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their influence, they gain admittance to mansions that harbour widows 
and virgins. They come in the garb of ascetics, grim and grubby, or else as 
fashionable dandies.! Some have made it a life’s work to study the names of 
matrons, their household, their character. And there is a whole category 
of dubious nuns, styled ‘agapetae’. Rather concubines, or ‘meretrices 
univirae’.? 

Jerome’s homilies to women are among the most finished products of 
his art. The widow Furia may (or may not) have been meditating marriage 
and therefore in need of a strong deterrent;3 but there is no sign that the 
young Eustochium (who receives the longest of these admonitions) 
wavered in obedience to her mother or dedication to the life of a nun.* 
Jerome’s ruthless rhetoric and fervid imagination arouse a suspicion. The 
monk is indulging a talent for satire and declamation.$ 

Similarly the historian. The judicious reader ‘will perhaps detect the 
latent prejudices and personal resentment which soured the temper of 
Ammianus himself’.6 He refuses to relent. Introducing his censure of the 
aristocracy he goes out of his way to deride their ostentatious nomen- 
clature, 
praenominum claritudine conspicui quidam (ut putant) in inmensum semet 
extollunt, cum Reburri et Flavonii et Pagonii, Gereonesque appellentur, ac 
Dalii cum Tarraciis et Ferasiis, aliisque ita decens sonantibus originum insignibus 
multis (xxvmt. 4. 7). 

For textual reasons and for others the passage stands in sore need of 
elucidation.” For present purposes let it be observed that “Ragonii’ should 
be read for ‘Pagonii’.® That gentilicium, very rare and localized at Opiter- 
gium in the north-east of Italy, had a respectable past: senators in the 
second century.9 The coeval Ragonius of notoriety was Ragonius Vin- 
centius Celsus, praefectus annonae in 385.!° 

t Jerome, Epp. soar. 28. 2 ib. 14. 

3 Liv. 

4 xxu. She was the daughter of Toxotius and Paula. 

$ D. S. Wiesen, St. Jerome as a Satirist (1964). 

6 As Gibbon sagaciously observes. Compare Boissier, 0.c. 217 ff. However, the historian 
finds vigorous champions—‘Ammien peint une aristocratic fossilisée dans sa mondanité. 
Dans cette société, tout n’est que facade; les belles paroles, les grands sentiments ne sont 


qu’un rideau tendu devant la sordide réalité’ (F. Paschoud, o.c. 231). 

7 Useful but incomplete comment is furnished by W. Hartke, Romische Kinderkaiser 
(1951), 130. 

® The emendation of Heraeus, not admitted to Clark’s text: ignored by Hartke, who 
suggests Egypt as source of the name. 

9 PIR', R13 f., cf. Nagl, P-Wra. 137 ff. 

10 ITS 1272, cf. Seeck, P-W m1, 1884. The first Ragonius on record since L. Ragonius 


Quintianus (cos. 283). 
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Even allowing for uncertainties in the text, the selection is more than 
peculiar. For example, ‘Reburrus’ is a Celtiberian cognomen, attested in 
earlier ages among the lower orders in the western provinces, but never 
borne by anybody of consequence.! The Flavonii, by contrast, were an 
old colonial family from Pisidian Antioch, not elsewhere on record since 
the age of the Antonines.? 

Ammianus had not devoted much attention to the history and habits of 
Roman nomenclature. And he betrays other signs of incompetence. 
Mentioning a certain Aginatius, it is true he casts a doubt on his family 
pretensions, 


iam inde a priscis maioribus nobilem, ut locuta est pertinacior fama; nec enim 
super hoc ulla documentorum rata est fides.3 


For the rest, however, he has failed to call in question the genealogical 
fabrications and fantasies of the time: Scipiones, Fabii, or Furii annexed 
as ancestors and confidently paraded.* What inhibited him was perhaps 
not so much fear and deference as an ingenuous allegiance to ‘urbs 
aeterna’ and names that symbolized the old Republic. Furthermore, sheer 
ignorance. 

The salons of the magnates did not offer a ready welcome to the 
‘honestus advena’ (xiv. 6. 12). None the less, Rome was not devoid of 
men and coteries that honoured serious studies. The ‘homo eruditus et 
sobrius’ (6. 15) might discover somewhere, away from the idle and the 
deleterious, quiet men and congenial company, devoted to tradition and 
the classics, like Naucellius, who wished for nothing better than to end his 
days in modest ease, 


docta revolventem scripta virum veterum.5 


If Symmachus and the more eminent of his friends proved not easy of 
access, there were others no doubt whose banquets also combined 
‘splendor sobrius’ and “diligens parsimonia’ in a way that would appeal to 
the puritan tastes of Ammianus.® And, indeed, the recitations of the new 
Tacitus may have earned great applause in some strata of high society. 


The writing of history puts a novus homo in posture to vindicate merit 


t Unless Titucius Roburrus, praef. urbi in 283 is really a “Reburrus’ (as suggested in PIR!, 
T 209). 

2 B. Levick, JRS xivm (1958), 74 ff. 

3 xxvua—l. 1. 30. Perhaps related to the Anicii, cf. O. Seeck, P-W 1. 809 f. 

4 p. 162. S Epigr. Bob. v. 8. 

6 As at the Saturnalia (Macrobius a. 1. 2). 
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and disparage the exorbitant claims of birth and pedigree in his own time. 
He will pay due honour to the glory of an ancient tradition; but he turns 
that honour against the unworthy inheritors. That is the fashion of Sallust 
and of Tacitus. Ammianus, discoursing on the majesty of the imperial 
city, venerable in old age, affirms that it is marred by the frivolous con- 
duct of the vicious few who have no regard for their birthplace.! 

In the estimate of Symmachus, the Senate was ‘pars melior humani 
generis .2 In fact, the prestige of the upper order had been growing 
steadily. A new capital rose beside the Bosporus, it is true; and emperor 
and court departed. That deprivation was a benefit. Rome with the 
praefectus urbi as governor acquired more than a semblance of independ- 
ence. Also a new pride in its past glory. The high aristocracy became closely 
identified with the city. 

In the exordium of his poem Rutilius Namatianus extols the unique 
felicity of noblemen born on the sacred soil, 


Romanorum procerum generosa propago.3 


The notion finds parallel in a curious passage of the HA. After debating 
the patria of the Emperor Carus, with fictitious variants, it disposes of the 
problem by quoting his dispatch to the Senate. That document asserted 
his claim to be a senator of Rome, ‘Romanus, id est Roma oriundus’.4 

Emperors who adhered to the new creed were eager to conciliate the 
aristocracy. Even those rulers who enforced its public profession ad- 
mitted connivance for birth and polite studies. The government needed 
the rich and the educated—for whom opportunism had its appeal, with 
occasional conformity or devotion without fervour. Theodosius spared 
the life of the younger Nicomachus in 394, a change of faith being the 
condition; and in due course the memory of his parent received a hand- 
some rehabilitation.$ 

Writing about the year 400, Jerome exults in the universal triumph of 
the faith: pagan temples veiled in cobwebs, a huge concourse to the 
graves of the martyrs, Huns with hymn-books, Scyths aflame with 

1 xIv. 6. 7. Symmachus evokes Rome in person—‘optimi principum, patres patriae, 
reveremini annos meos’ (Rel. m1. 9). After a brief effusion of noble sentiments he con- 
cludes with ‘sed haec otiosorum disputatio est’ and goes on to what matters, viz, state 
endowment for pagan cults. 

2 Epp. t. $2. 

3 Rutilius 1. 7. 

+ Car. 5. 3. That usefully illuminates the ludicrous notion in Pese. 7. §: ‘huius etiam illud 
fuit, ut nemo adsideret in sua provincia, nemo administraret, nisi Romae Romanus, hoc est 
oriundus urbe’. One of the significant links between early Vitae and later parts of the HA. 

§ ILS 2948 (in 431). 
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religious zeal, and so on.! The same letter shows Caecina Albinus still 
‘walking in darkness’.? 

‘When a cause or a party has gone down in defeat, the survivors cling 
to.ideals and identity. Pagan persuasions were tenacious in the aristocracy; 
and, between the extremes, there lay an indeterminate zone, inhabited by 
quiet grey men, averse from hazard, intent on safeguarding the interests 
of class and family. Some had long been subject to domestic influences. 
Both Caecina Albinus and his brother Rufius Albinus married Christian 
wives. But the womenfolk did not always bring quick conversion, or 
sharp discord. Some of the Ceionii opposed a long resistance.3 

When Praetextatus told Damasus that the bishopric of Rome would 
make him a convert, that was a bitter jest.4 But it was not perhaps wholly 
fanciful for Jerome to claim Caecina Albinus (embosomed in a Christian 
family) as a “candidate for the faith’.5 His friend Symmachus had pro- 
claimed that no one path had the monopoly—‘uno itinere non potest 
perveniri ad tam grande secretum’.6 Such men had in them the stuff of 
bishops. 

1 Jerome, Epp. cvu. 2 (to Laeta). 

2 ib. 1. He is Laeta’s father. 

3 A. Chastagnol, Rev. ét. anc. Lvmm (1956), 250 f.; P. R. L. Brown, JRS 1 (1961), 7 £. 

4 Jerome, Contra Ioann. Hieros. 8 (PL xa. 361). 

S Epp. cvu. 1: ‘candidatus est fidei, quem filiorum et nepotum credens turba circumdat. 


ego puto etiam Iovem, si habuisset talem cognationem, potuisse in Christum credere.’ 
6 Rel. m1. ro. 


AXIV - THE ARISTOCRACY IN THE HA 


HE HA AVOWS a general prepossession for noble birth and the 

Roman tradition. There is no need to exemplify everywhere. It 

is enough to concentrate on the genealogies it fabricates and the 

invented characters reflecting families high on show in the 
second half of the fourth century.! 

Why should the author proceed in this way? It seemed obvious. An 
amiable design has been surmised: he wished to pay a delicate tribute to 
birth and rank by the evocation of illustrious ancestors from the distant 
past. 

Next in fame to the Anicii stood the Ceionii, with many alliances. They 
furnished six Prefects of the City between 310 and 414. In this age the 
most prominent Ceionii were Rufius Albinus (praefectus urbi 389-91) and 
his brother, Caecina Albinus the pontifex: pagans both, of scholarly tastes.? 

The author alleges Ceionii in the ancestry of Clodius Albinus, the 
pretender to whom he assigns for patria the city of Hadrumetum in 
Africa.3 As follows: 


originem a Romanis familiis trahens, Postumiorum scilicet et Albinorum et 
Ceioniorum. quae familia hodie quoque, Constantine maxime, nobilissima est 
et per te aucta et augenda (Clod. Alb. 4. 1 f.). 


Observe also ‘gentes Ceioniorum Albinorum Postumiorum’ (13. 5). The 
author betrays a certain confusion. “Albinus’ is not a family name but a 
cognomen, borne by the ancient house of the patrician Postumii, who ended 
with the Republic. It first adhered to the Ceionii as the consequence of 
an alliance with the Nummii Albini in the third century.* 


! The relevance of those families was first detected by Dessau. It comes early into his 
argument for the Theodosian date, Hermes xxtv (1889), 349 ff. Mommsen was constrained 
to make large concessions, but had recourse to two expedients. First, an editor in the time of 
Theodosius. Second, the notion (inexpugnable) that the families in question had ancestors 
of some note in the age of Constantine (Ges. Schrift. vir (1909), 346 f£.). The second argument 
has found cheap and easy support, appealing to doubt on any single item, with neglect of 
convergence and cumulation. 

2 Above, p. 144. 

3 Dessau, o.c. 353 ff. Most of his arguments were accepted by O. Hirschfeld in his study 
of Clodius Albinus (Kleine Schriften (1913), 411 ff.). But Hirschfeld held Hadrumetum 
authentic. See further p. 199. 

4 For the stemma of the Nummii Albini, P-W xvu. 1410. How early does ‘Ceionius’ 
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The HA proceeds to invent “Ceionius Postumus’, the father of the 
pretender.’ Likewise a kinsman, ‘Ceionius Postumianus’ (6. 1). And there 
is ‘Ceionius Albinus’, one of the victims of Septimius Severus (Sev. 13. 3). 
That will suggest doubts about some other names in the whole list of 
forty one.? Another kinsman of Clodius Albinus is “Clodius Celsinus’, 
honoured by a decree of the Roman Senate, much to the annoyance of the 
Emperor (Sev. 11. 3). That name occurs on the stemma of the Anicii: 
Clodius Celsinus Adelphius married Faltonia Proba, the aunt of Petronius 
Probus.3 The cognomina “Celsus ’and “Celsinus’ in the HA tend to be borne 
by characters otherwise under suspicion.* 

Along with Ceionii the HA has “Postumii’ in the aristocratic ascen- 
dance of Clodius Albinus and a ‘Postumianus’ among his kinsmen. 
A link can be surmised between Postumii and Ceionii, but not until late in 
the fourth century. Various coeval Postumii and Postumiani are on 
record, whom it would be tedious to enumerate.5 

The HA produces a Ceionius in a later context, among the five friends 
with whom ‘Vopiscus’ held high debate about the criteria of historical 
evidence (Quadr. tyr. 2. 1). He is ‘Ceionius Julianus’. The cognomen 
occurred among the Ceionii, as witness Ceionius Julianus Camenius, 
vicarius of Africa in 381.6 Along with ‘Ceionius Julianus’ stands ‘Rufius 
Celsus’. His nomen is on show in several aristocratic houses of the time. 
Among them the Ceionii, with Rufius Albinus, praefectus urbi in 389-91. 

The other three names (‘Marcus Fonteius’, “Severus Archontius’, and 
‘Fabius Sossianus’) are of minor interest, so far as can be ascertained. The 


intrude? The HA has a fabricated letter ‘Valerianus Augustus Ceionio Albino praefecto 
urbi’ (Aur. 9. 2). One cannot be sure that Nummius Albinus, Prefect of the City in 256 
(P-W xvu. 1409 ff.), had ‘Ceionius’ in his nomenclature. 

t Clod. Alb. 4. 3. The mother was ‘Aurelia Messalina’, and the infant, ‘quod . . . esset 
candidissimus, Albinus est dictus. quod verum esse patris epistula ad Aclium Bassianum 
tunc proconsulem Africae data designat, adfinem, quantum videtur, corum ipsorum’ (ib. 
4. 4f.). 

2 Cf. E. Birley, Historia-Augusta-Colloquium Bonn 1964/5 (1966), 37. Cassius Dio stated 
that Severus put to death twenty-nine senators (Loam. 8. 4). Of victims in the surviving 
text of Dio (fragmentary) only Erucius Clarus recurs on the list in the HA: others are 
omitted. Hence grounds for doubt about several names in Sev. 13: notably six Pescennii, 
culminating in ‘Pescennius Albinus’. 3 A. Chastagnol, Les Fastes, 292. 

4 Above, p. 58. 

5 e.g. the senator Postumius Julianus who died in 385 (ILS 8375), or Postumius Lam- 
padius, praefectus urbi c. 404. ‘Lampadius’ had occurred previously as the signum of Ceionii, 
as witness Rufius Volusianus Lampadius, the arrogant nobleman praefectus urbi in 365. The 
notable Postumianus is the man who was praefectus praetorio Orientis in 383, envoy to 
Mediolanum along with Valerius Pinianus and Paulinus in 395 (Symmachus, Epp. vi. 22. 3). 

6 ©. Seeck, P-W m1. 1864. Add his taurobolium in 374 (AE 1953, 238); and see further 
A. Chastagnol, Mélanges Carcopino (1966), 227. 
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first of them yields no clue;! an inscription reveals Archontius Nilus, 
governor of Tripolitania ¢. 360;? and there were Fabii duly asserting 
descent from the ancient patrician gens. Jerome has an exuberant eulogy of 
Fabiola, a Christian widow who, not content with divorce, had taken a 
second husband. The monk passes lightly over her delinquency: she did 
not know what she was doing, and she made penance in the sequel.3 

So much for the Ceionii. The HA, it appears, was alert to the nomen- 
clature appropriate in that family. Honorific allusion, however, is not the 
whole story. There is a plain and obvious explanation. The author was 
composing at high speed, he used the first names that came into his head. 
Not only the neutral and indistinctive, but also some of contemporary 
notoriety, with no clear intent of praise or blame, but only to deceive. 


Thus the casual but corroborative detail. ‘Faltonius Probus’ succeeds 
‘Arellius Fuscus’ as proconsul of Asia (Aur. 40. 4). No ulterior meaning— 
but there is Faltonius Probus Alypius, Prefect of the City in 391.4 Further, 
Anicia Faltonia Proba was the wife of the illustrious and unforgettable 
Petronius Probus. The nomen ‘Faltonius’ was of recent emergence in 
senatorial nomenclature, finding its first attestation with Faltonia Proba, 
the aunt of Petronius Probus. To judge by the distribution of Faltonii on 
inscriptions, there is a chance that the family derives from Africa.s 

The HA uses two Ragonii, sporadically, in impossible employments, 
viz. ‘Ragonius Celsus’, who is ‘Gallias regens’ under Commodus (Pesce. 
3. 9) and ‘Ragonius Clarus’, described as ‘praefectus Ilyrici et Galliarum’ 
under Valerian (Tyr. trig. 18. 5). One is put in mind of Ragonius Vin- 
centius Celsus, praefectus annonae in 385, a notorious enemy of Symmachus. 
No other Ragonii had been heard of for a century.® 


' Unless it were the writer Fonteius of Carthage, 2 pagan but converted before he died 
(Augustine, Retract. 1. 26: PL xo0dt. 624). For the Fonteius who wrote on augury, PIR?, 
F 463. The ancient Fonteii (their first consul in 33 B.C.) ended with the consul of 67 (F 467); 
but there was an Antonine suffectus of the name (F 472). 

2 IRT $62. 

3 Jerome, Epp. txxvu. 3 (to Oceanus): ‘dum multa diaboli vitat vulnera, unum incauta 
vulnus accepit’. For her lineage, and the inevitable quotation from Ennius on Fabius 
Cunctator, ib. 2. , 

4 i.e., the son of Clodius Celsinus Adelphius, who is relevant to “Clodius Celsinus’ (Sev. 
11. 3). The Vita Severi also produces a ‘Probus’ who had married the Emperor’s daughter 
but refused the post of praefectus urbi (Sev. 8. 1) 

.S The earliest Faltonius on conspicuous record is equestrian, viz. Faltonius Restitutianus, 
governing Mauretania Caesariensis in 240 (PIR?, F 109). For the distribution of the nomen, 
observe four times in Africa (CIL vm. 854; 16010; 17346; 18065 ¢ 22); but in the Italian 
volumes of the Corpus, v (none); rx (two); x (two); 2 (four). 

¢ Above, p. 150. 
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Even the unauthentic usurper “Censorinus’ might have a contemporary 
homonym. There is Caelius Censorinus, consularis of Numidia c. 377, still 
alive in 398.1 The HA mentions the Roman mansion of the Censorini— 
‘extat etiam domus pulcherrima’ (Tyr. trig. 33. 6). But, for that matter, it 
can adduce the palace of Pescennius Niger, ‘in campo Iovis’, with a wealth 
of unconvincing detail (Pesc. 12. 4 ff.). 

Nor will the distorted names be neglected.2 “Claudius Sapilianus’ 
writes a joyous letter to his uncle announcing the revival of the Senate’s 
authority (Tac. 19. 3). The nomen ‘Sapilius’ lacks attestation, but is not 
beyond credence.3 However, Sapidianus offers, vicarius of Africa in 399.4 
For the sake of a joke the HA wantonly reproduces the usurper Regalianus 
in the form ‘Regilianus’ (Tyr. trig. 10); ‘Regilius’ is a rare name;5 and a 
Regilianus was a friend of Symmachus.® 

A curious problem is presented by ‘Aradio’, slain by Probus in single 
combat in Africa: a huge tumulus (‘adhuc exstat’) perpetuates his memory 
(Prob. 9. 2). “Aradio’ may derive from ‘Arabio’, the Numidian chieftain 
in a letter of Cicero, the man who had the merit of killing P. Sittius.7 But 
it might be a perversion of “Aradius’. The last member of that illustrious 
house, Aradius Rufinus, who had been praefectus urbi in 376, died towards 
400, leaving impoverished daughters, so Symmachus says.8 The Aradii 
appear to be African in origin.9 


Deliberate choice intervenes. “Maecius Faltonius Nicomachus’ delivers 
a speech in the ‘curia Pompiliana’ denouncing boy princes (Tac. 6).!° That 


1 CIL vm. 2216, cf. Symmachus, Epp. vi. 9; 11. 3; VIL. 27. 

2 For this whim (and method) of the author, see p. 168. 

3 For ‘Sapius’, ‘Sapinius’, ‘Sapienus’, W. Schulze, LE 223. 

4 C.Th. xvi. 2. 34, cf. Symmachus, Epp. rx. 16. This Sapidianus is adduced by R. Syme, 
Historia-Augusta-Colloquium Bonn 1964/5 (1966), 265. Add Messius Sapidio Stratocles, 
duumvir in 217 at Caesarea in Mauretania (ILS 6883). 

$ Schulze offers CIL vim. 1024; 4619; 5914 (LE 444). Add ‘Recili C. f.’ (0a. 7722 b). 
Otherwise nothing in the Italian volumes of CIL—or in m1, xa, Xam. 

6 Symmachus, Epp. v. 72. 

7 Ad Att. xv. 17. 1: ‘Arabioni de Sittio nihil irascor’. Adduced by R. Syme, o.c. 265. This 
may well appear too good to be true. However, the author can serve up startling items of 
Ciceronian erudition (p.-169, cf. 184). 

8 Symmachus, Epp. vu. 126. Perhaps identical with the Q. Aradius Rufinus to whom 
L. Septimius dedicated the Ephemeris of Dictys the Cretan (above, p. 124). 

® Cf. Groag’s remarks in PIR?, A 1013. 

10 The Senate had already met in that edifice (Aur. 41. 3) when, introduced by the consul 
‘Aurelius Gordianus’, ‘Aurelius Tacitus’ delivers an oration (i.c. the future emperor Claudius 
Tacitus). Like the ‘campus Iovis’ (Pesc. 12. 4), the ‘curia Pompiliana’ will give no trouble to 
students of Roman topography. 
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evokes Nicomachus Flavianus, the paladin of the pagan cause, insurgent 
against Theodosius and his young sons.'! The whole nomenclature pro- 
claims its fraudulence. ‘Faltonius’ has already been discussed; and ‘Maecius’ 
will disclose a leading clue.? 

Beside that ‘Nicomachus’ can be set “Toxotius’, the senator who took 
over ‘Junia Fadilla’, a descendant of the Emperor Marcus. She was the 
bride destined for the son of Maximin the Thracian (Maximin. 27. 6). 
‘Toxotius’ also belonged to the family of the Antonine rulers, and he was 
a man of polite accomplishments, “cuius etiam poemata exstant’. The 
bridal gifts are duly specified (27. 8). 

It is a novel and striking name. Historical Toxotii are supplied by 
Jerome.3 Julius Toxotius had been the husband of Paula, the devout 
widow who was captivated by the fervour of Jerome in the high season of 
his Roman sojourn (382-5). Without much delay Paula established her- 
self in his near vicinity in Palestine. Incidents of that order cannot have 
evaded notoriety in any age. A lady of birth going to a far country in the 
wake of a celibate or a gladiator, the scandal ought to have appealed to the 
HA no less than to Juvenal.4 

Paula’s son, the younger Toxotius, took to wife Laeta, the daughter of 
an eminent but far from fanatical pagan: Caecina Albinus the pontifex. An 
approximate date for the marriage may be essayed, the middle nineties. 
Paula was born in 347.5 When she departed from Rome in 386 her fourth 
child, Rufina, had reached adult years, but Toxotius, the fifth and last, was 
still a boy.© Toxotius, however, is parent of a little girl, according to a 
letter of Jerome written in 400, or not much earlier. The date of the letter 
is indicated by the reference to the great god of pagan Gaza, menaced but 
not yet destroyed—'Marnas Gazae luget inclusus et eversionem templi 
iugiter pertremescit’.? The temple of Marnas was demolished in 401. 

The HA, with the wedding of “Toxotius’ and ‘Junia Fadilla’, may 

an allusion to a contemporaneous event in high society: Toxotius 
and the daughter of Caecina Albinus in the middle nineties of the fourth 
century. One may waive the heirlooms.® 

1 Above, p. 74. 

2 p. 163.° 

3 The relevance of “Toxotius’ was pointed out by Dessau, o.c. 351 f. 

+ Juvenal vi. 82 ff. 

$ Jerome, Epp. cv. 34 (to Eustochium). 

6 ib. 4; 6. 

7 Cvm. 2 (to Laeta), cf. above, p. 139. 

§ Dessau saw a precise reference to the marriage of the elder. Toxotius and Paula, which 


he put ¢. 366 (o.c. 351). Likewise Baynes, dating the occasion about four years earlier. 
Baynes suggested that the ‘arrae regiae’ (Maxitmin. 27. 7) were ‘indeed heirlooms in the 
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Elsewhere malice might be surmised. The author takes it upon himself 
to excoriate the lavish games exhibited by a senator, with detail and with 
moral indignation—'vidimus proxime consulatum Furii Placidi tanto 
ambitu in circo editum’ etc. (Aur. 15.4). That consulship, defined as ‘not 
so long ago’ has caused perturbation among students of the HA (some 
of them, at least). A certain Furius Placidus in fact held the fasces in 343. 
Various explanations have been advanced. If there is a precise allusion to 
this consul, the author has been careless. He forgot for the moment that 
he was supposed to be writing in the time of Diocletian. However that 
may be, Furii of the second half of the fourth century will come into the 
reckoning. 

A similar item is obtruded right at the end. The author describes the 
spectacles provided by the Emperor Carus, in lavish detail. The populace 
was well pleased. But Diocletian’s verdict is cited in an anecdote, and his 
own restraint is commended (Car. 20. 3). The author then turns aside to 
castigate ‘Junius Messala’. That person wasted his patrimony, bestowing on 
actors precious vestments that belonged to his family. Never had garments 
been seen in such profusion on the stage. 

The author concludes with a solemn warning to any who in the future 
may exhibit shows and spectacles—‘ne patrimonia sua proscriptis legitimis 
heredibus mimis et balatronibus deputarent’ (21. 1). One may (or may 
not) suspect an allusion to the extravagance of some contemporary 
aristocrat.2 The name ‘Junius’ means nothing. But there were Valerii of 
the time, claiming descent from the patrician house of the Valerii Mes- 
sallae. Among them, for example, Valerius Pinianus, praefectus urbi in 385; 
or Valerius Publicola, who married Albina, the daughter of Rufius 
Albinus (praefectus urbi 389-91).3 Publicola is better known as the son of a 
Melania and the parent of a Melania, ladies who have in Christian annals 
an even greater resonance than the saintly Paula. The family was noted 
for extreme opulence.* 

Again, one might wonder about “Matronianus’, designated as ‘unus ex 
his notariis’, whom Carinus made Prefect of the Guard, a companion in 
family of Toxotius which may well have been worn by the bride at the wedding’ (The 
Historia Augusta. Its Date and Purpose (1926), 23). 

I p. 162. It is not necessary to assume that ‘Furius Placidus’ is real, and identical with the 
consul of 343. 

2 For ‘Junius Messala’, as for ‘Furius Placidus’, see now A. Chastagnol, Historia~-Augusta- 
Colloquium Bonn 1964/5(1966), 67 ff. 

3 W. Ensslin, P-W vit A. 176. 

4 W. Ensslin, P-W xv. 146 f. For the stemma of the Valerii, A. Chastagnol, Les Fastes 


295. The younger Melania married the second Valerius Pinianus (nephew of the praefectus 
urbi of 385). 
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his notorious debaucheries.' There was a Matronianus, governor of 
Isauria in 382.2 


The author can also be benevolent. That is shown in a fancy picture, the 
portrayal of the Emperor Gordian: an elderly aristocrat of wealth and 
cultivated tastes, delineated with all manner of humorous exaggerations. 
Gordian had among his ancestors a plethora of consuls; he was “ditissimus 
ac potentissimus’; at Rome he owned the mansion of Pompeius, in the 
provinces ‘tantum terrarum habens quantum nemo privatus’ (Gord. 2. 3).3 

Gordian put his riches to good employ. When aedile he exhibited 
shows for the people every month: sometimes five hundred pairs of 
gladiators, and on one day no fewer than a thousand bears (3. 6). There 
is a painting of the sixth of these spectacles in the house of Pompeius 
(which mansion was confiscated by the government in the time of the 
Emperor Philip): it displayed hordes of wild animals in the arena, among 
them a hundred Cyprian bulls and three hundred Moorish ostriches, 
crimson in colour (3. 7). 

In consonance with his mild nature, the private life of Gordian was 
quiet and decorous. Devoted to family and friends, he showed especial 
reverence towards the father of his wife: he established himself like a son in 
the household of ‘Annius Severus’.* He liked bathing, but was sparse in 
diet; and he would sometimes fall asleep when a guest at dinner parties 
(6. 7). His physique was noble and handsome: he would have looked well 
at any official ceremony.5 

Gordian passed his days. in communion with the classics—Plato, 
Aristotle, Cicero, Virgil (7. 1). He had been a prolific author himself, 
composing when a boy an epic poem on Pius and Marcus in thirty books.® 

One thing seems lacking, a library. That is supplied by the collections 
which the younger Gordian received as a bequest from his tutor, the son 
of the erudite Serenus Sammonicus.” That prince earns a classic memorial. 


* Car. 16. $. He occurs among the twenty one Guard Prefects in HA registered as 
dubious or spurious by L. L. Howe, The Pretorian Prefect from Commodus to Diocletian (1942), 
112 ff. On ‘Matronianus’, surely bogus, ib. 11 f. 

2 C.Th. m. 27. 3. 

3 cf. Ammianus on the estates all over the world of the nobiles (x1v. 6. 10) and of Petronius 
Probus in particular (xocvi. 11. 1, above, p. 148). 

4 Gord. 6. 4. Thus Marcus in the house of Antoninus Pius—‘denique per viginti et tres 
annos in domo patris ita versatus ut eius cotidie amor cresceret, nec praeter duas noctes per 
tot annos ab ¢o mansit diversis vicibus’ (Marcus 7. 2 f.). 

3 Gord. 6. 1: ‘et-erat quidem longitudine Romana, canitie decora et pompali vultu’. 

$ Gord. 3. 3. The titles are duly retailed by E: K. Rand in CAH xm (1939), 598. 

7 Gord. 18. 2. The younger Sammonicus seems a figment, cf. p. 186. 
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‘His manners were less pure, but his character was equally amiable with 
that of his father. Twenty-two acknowledged concubines and a library of 
sixty two thousand volumes, attested the variety of his inclinations; and 
from the products which he left behind him, it appears that the former 
as well as the latter were designed for use rather than for ostentation.’! 

The HA contributes a witticism, in its own fashion—some called him 
the ‘Priamus’ of the age, others “Priapus’ (19. 4). Not but what the general 
presentation is friendly. The younger Gordian was a writer, both verse 
and prose (20. 6); and he liked fruit (21. 1). Though a voluptuary (details 
are given) he was by no means destitute of public spirit and application to 
affairs (19. 5 f£.). 

Sundry features in the image of old Gordian are intended to suggest an 
emperor of the Antonine dynasty blended with a nobleman of a later 
time, opulent and benevolent, a friend of letters and learning, and himself 
no mean part thereof.? The author is vaguely aware that the family name 
is “Antonius .3 But he tries by various devices to make out that Gordian 
was also called ‘Antoninus’ (4. 7; 5. 3). He duly exploits names in that 
dynasty. Gordian is equipped with a wife, ‘Fabia Orestilla’, in the descent 
from Marcus (17. 4), a daughter of “Annius Severus’ (6. 4);# and his own 
daughter is called “‘Maecia Faustina’ (4. 2). 

That is only one aspect. If Marcus, why not Trajan? Gordian derives 
from Trajan on the maternal side, from the Gracchi through his father 
(2. 2). Further, some said that he was of Scipionic descent ultimately (9. 4); 
and one discerns a resemblance to Scipio Asiaticus in the portrait busts of 
his grandson (21. 5). 

Descent from Trajan, that notion recurs elsewhere in the HA. The 
prime example is “Ulpius Crinitus’, a great general who took Aurelian as 
his son by adoption, selecting military merit and compensating for 
poverty (Aur. 10 ff.). In fact, the parallel between Trajan and Theodosius 


1 Gibbon, ch. vu. 

2 i.e. something like an idealized portrayal of the great Petronius Probus, as in Claudian 
(but not that of Ammianus, except for the vast estates, cf. p. 160). His inscriptions style him 
‘litterarum et eloquentiae lumen’ (ILS 1265) and ‘disertissimus atque omnibus rebus eru- 
ditissimus’ (1266). The author, who fakes a large number of inscriptions, could have seen 
abundant testimony to Probus and his peers in public places. 

3 Gord. 4.7. His full style was ‘M. Antonius Gordianus Sempronianus Romanus Africanus’ 
(PIR?, A 833). About his origin, nescience or anomalous fancies have long prevailed. 
Clearly from Asia Minor, cf. A. R. Birley, in Essays presented to Eric Birley (1966), 56 ff. No 
doubt a cultivated person: he (or his son) descended from Herodes Atticus, according to 
Philostratus in the dedication of the Vitae sophistarum. That will not, however, avail to 
retrieve any single item in the HA. 

4 cf. Fabia, the sister of L. Verus (Venus 10. 4 etc). That is, Ceionia Fabia (PIR?, C 612). 
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(Spanish origin in the first instance) was easily drawn and soon enhanced 
to an assertion of lineage.? Such were the alert fancies of the time. But 
there is no call to adduce Theodosius alone as explaining the Trajanic 
ancestries in the HA. 


It will now be appropriate to turn for guidance to some other fictions 
of genealogy. Extolling the ultimate extraction of aristocratic ladies in 
his .acquaintance, Jerome transmits and corroborates the boldest of 
impostures. With Paula and her husband Toxotius he rises to a peak 
of zeal and ecstasy. The illustrious Toxotius went back to Aeneas.” 
And his wife is 
Gracchorum stirps, suboles Scipionum, Pauli heres, cuius vocabulum trahit, 
Maeciae Papiriae, matris Africani, vera et germana progenies.3 


‘The last three items derive from playful fancy about the name of Paula. 
The son of Aemilius Paullus entered by adoption into the house of the 
Cornelii Scipiones; and his mother was in fact called Papiria. The matter 
of Gracchan descent is perplexing at first sight (except that the mother of 
the Gracchi was a Cornelia). 

Certain Furii show the way. There is Furia, a widow who refused to 
take a second husband. Since Camillus of old time (so Jerome avers) no 
woman of their house perpetrated that disgrace.* Furia is also descended 
from the Gracchi, observe “Cornelia vestra’;5 and she was a relative of 
Paula. Furia’s brother had married Blaesilla, the eldest of the four daugh- 
ters of Paula.® The second, Paulina, went to Pammachius, the senator who 
subsequently became a monk.” His other names are not on record—but 
he boasted the Furii for ancestors.2 Therefore either a Furius himself, or 
deriving from the Furii. The reinforcement of a link is thus patent in the 
marriages of two daughters of Paula. 

It remains to discover ‘Furius’ and ‘Gracchus’ together in the same 
person’s nomenclature. Thesearch need not go far. Jerome, writing to Laeta, 
the daughter-in-law of Paula, mentions “propinquus vester Gracchus, 
nobilitatem patriciam nomine sonans’.? This Gracchus did a noble thing. 
He destroyed a shrine of Mithras. Presumably Furius Maecius Gracchus, 


t Above, p. 113. 2 Jerome, Epp. cvm. 4 (to Eustochium). 
3 ib. 1, cf. 33. 4 Epp. trv. 1 (to Furia). 
S ib. 4. 6 ib. 2. 


7 Epp. txxva. 1 (to Oceanus). The third daughter is the nun Eustochium, the fourth 
Rufina (who died young). 

§ Epp. txvi. 6 (to Pammachius): ‘Furiani germinis decus’. 

® Epp. cvu. 2 (to Laeta). 
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praefectus urbi in 376/7. Another of that family is Arrius Maecius Gracchus, 
consularis of Campania in 397." Nor will one forget that ‘Furius Placidus’ 
who is under attack in the HA (Aur. 15. 4): Furius Placidus the consul of 
343 has ‘Maecius’ in his nomenclature. The connexions of these Maecii 
remain obscure. The consul of 343 might be the uncle of Furius Maecius 
Gracchus (praefectus urbi 376/7). Jerome registers no Maecii as such; but, 
so familiar was the nomen to him, he adds it to the name of a Scipio’s 
mother, producing ‘Maecia Papiria’.3 That is false. 

So far so good. ‘Maecius’ now leads towards the solution of a problem 
in the HA. The parentage of Gordian is. stated as follows: 


natus est patre Maecio Marullo, matre Ulpia Gordiana. originem paternam 
ex Gracchorum genere habuit, maternam ex Traiani imperatoris (Gord. 2. 2). 


That is to say, his father “Maecius Marullus’ goes back to the Gracchi. 
In support, the daughter ‘Maecia Faustina’ (4. 2), and the Prefect of the 
Guard, ‘Maecius Gordianus’ (30. 1). The HA betrays a predilection for the 
name. Almost all the ‘Maecii’ and ‘Maeciani’ are faked.4 ‘Maecius Marullus’, 
the Gracchan parent of the Emperor Gordian, owes his existence to the 
Maecii Gracchi of the fourth century. No other explanation avails. 

Gross genealogical fantasies proliferated in the last age, outfacing all 
precedents. It is a question how far they were put out and taken up in any 
sincerity. Deceit was covered by ignorance and credulity, promoted by 
artful advocates. Jerome had no scruples about publishing the lineage of 
Toxotius and his spouse on Paula’s tomb at Jerusalem.® 

The author of the HA did not care. He asserted that Clodius Albinus 
was descended from the Ceionii, and he appealed to the Emperor Con- 
stantine when extolling the merits of that illustrious family (Clod. Alb. 
4.'2). Later on, Severus denounces the thing as a fraud (12. 8). A suspicion 
gathers strength: the author was amusing himself with mild parody of 


the pretensions advertised by the Roman aristocracy. 


To serve his various purposes, rulers offered more recent than Trajan 


t Seeck, P-W vn. 1687. 

2 viz. M. Maecius Memmius Furius Baburius Caecilianus Placidus (ILS 1231). 

3 Epp. cvu. 1 (quoted above). The item from Jerome was neglected by Miinzer, P-W 
XVIII. 1075. 

+ p. 172. 

3 The ‘Sempronianus’ in the nomenclature of Gordian might, it is true, have suggested. 
a fable of Gracchan descent. But the HA shows no awareness of the ‘Sempronianus’. And few 
thought of the Gracchi as Sempronii. The ‘Maecius’ has to be accounted for, cf. R. Syme, 
0.c. 268. 

6 Epp. cvul. 34 (to Eustochium) 
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and Marcus. The great-grandson of Aurelian, who had governed Cilicia as 
proconsul, now lives in retirement in Sicily.' And the family of the usurper 
“Censorinus’ survives. They had gone away, some to Thrace, others to 
Bithynia, ‘odio rerum Romanarum’ (Tyr. trig. 33. 5). From similar 
motives departed the descendants of Probus, ‘vel odio vel invidiae timore 
Romanam rem p. fugerunt’. They settled in the neighbourhood of 
Verona (Prob. 24. 1). 

A thunderbolt struck the statue of the Emperor Probus. The haruspices 
were ready with an answer. The portent indicated that his posterity would 
enjoy such a renown in the Senate that they would accede, each and all, 
to the summit of public honours. 

The author adds a footnote that has perplexed several grave inquirers— 
‘sed adhuc neminem vidimus’ (24. 3). What he is up to is‘clear. A joke— 
and the flimsy pretence that he is writing in an earlier age.” 

Few have cared to dispute the allusion to the family of Petronius 
Probus in the age of its paramount splendour (though some have tried to 
take it backwards a generation or two).3 Petronius Probus came from 
Verona.‘ He is indicated by the prophecy—or rather perhaps his two sons. 
Any of the Anicii is sure to be a consul’s son, so the poet Claudian pro- 
claims; no house among the nobility comes to parity with them.5 Claudian 
is inditing a panegyric on the consulship of Olybrius and Probinus (not 
neglecting the father and the mother). Brothers holding the fasces, Rome 
had known no precedent.® The year is 395. 

1 Aur. 42. 2. Cf. Car. 4. 6: “Marcus Aurelius Carus pro consule Ciliciae Iunio legato suo’. 
That province had known no proconsul since 4$ B.c. Its name evoked the title, because of 
Cicero’s governorship. 

2 Dessau, 0.¢. 355 ff. 

3 Objections were raised by Klebs, Rh. Mus. xtv (1890), 448 ff. Also by Peter, Die 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae (1892), 47 f. Mommsen, unable to resist the force of Dessau’s 
argument, fell back on his “Theodosian editor’ (Ges. Schrift. vm (1909), 346 f.). Baynes, in 
the interests of his thesis, maintained that the allusion to the Probus family accorded well 
with the time of Julian (o0.c. 28 ff.). For a sceptical treatment of the question see Momi- 
gliano, Secondo Contributo (1960), 121 f. 

+ ILS 1266. Klebs betrayed ignorance of this document (o0.c. 450). 

S Pan. in Prob. et Olybr. 13 f.: “quemcumue require / hac de stirpe virum: certum est de 
consule nasci’. Cf. Jerome on the Anicii (Epp. Cxoxx. 3). 

6 At least in the belief of Claudian. He exalts the year: ‘tibi gloria soli / contigit exactum 
numquam memorata per aevum / germanos habuisse duces’ (275 ff.). Exactitude will evoke 
the Quintilii, the consuls of 151. 
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HE HA EXHIBITS more than two hundred characters redolent 

of fraud. They cover a wide range: ostensible descendants of the 

Antonine dynasty, other aristocrats, high imperial dignitaries, 

teachers and professors, persons of low degree, and foreigners. 
A notable contingent are the thirty-four writers on history and biography 
nowhere else on record. And, for good measure, some will not be loath 
to add the six who stand on the entitlement of the compilation, from 
“Aelius Spartianus’ to ‘Flavius Vopiscus’. 

The selection of names in works of fiction, whether prose or verse, is a 
theme of instruction and entertainment in any age. Authors get them from 
history and literature, from their own experience or imaginings. Some 
are at great pains to be plausible. Others take the easy way. Virgil, who 

commanded high repute for erudition, did not bother much about his 

Etruscans: hardly any authentic names, he was content for the most part 
with Greek or Latin for his labels.! A lesser epic poet achieved some 
intermittent and revealing felicities with his leaders of the Italian levies. 
Silius Italicus brings on a Pedianus from Patavium. That calls to mind the 
scholarly Asconius—and the poet’s own family and origin. Silius also has 
a Varenus from Mevania: an allusion to an oration of classic fame, the 
Pro Vareno of Cicero. Further, Juvenal is of value. His procedures 
deserve a full and proper investigation. Various types are on show— 
standard names or literary and typical, but some taken from Martial, 
others deriving from contemporary life and society (and not easily to be 
evaluated).4 

Among the fabrications of the HA, the spurious characters take the 


1 Virgil encounters criticismin the Satumalia for inconsequence in his treatment of Etruria 
(Macrobius v. 15. 4 ff.). The learned exegetes missed the obvious—Virgil has only three 
leaders with authentic Etruscan names, viz. Arruns, Aulestes, Tarchon; and he wasted 
‘Tolumnius’ (of historic notoriety for Veii) on a Rutulian (Aen. xa. 258). 

2 Silius xa1. 212 ff. The poet’s full nomenclature is “Ti. Catius Asconius Silius Italicus’, 
disclosed by the edict he published when proconsul of Asia (CR xix (1935), 217: Aphro- 
disias). Silius is clearly related to the Asconii of Patavium, whatever be his own precise 
patria. . 

3 ib. rv. $44. This clue is not registered in P-W vm aA. 374. Without it one might be 
tempted to suppose that L. Varenus belonged to the adjacent municipium of Fulginium. 

* G. Highet, Juvenal the Satirist (1954), 289 ff. 
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first place. Their names were examined in a noteworthy study, it is true— 
flashes of rare insight, but wild fancies also and no method.! In reaction 
and in condemnation, argument from those names lapsed and was neg- 
lected.2 That was unfortunate. Scrutinized and catalogued by type and by 
origin, they will be found to furnish clues to most of the problems pre- 
sented by the HA. 

First, methods of composition: to establish how and when the bogus 
names (like other fabrications) emerge and proliferate is instructive. 
Second, authorship: when different members of the ostensible six favour 
the same devices and even the same names, a plain answer avails. Third, 
the education of the author, the books he knew, his predilections and his 
personality. Last, even the date. 

What is required is a complete register. All that can here be offered is a 
brief selection of the significant, arranged by type and by provenance.3 


First, types of nomenclature. Any contriver of fictions benefits from 
a double opportunity. He can hardly fail to exploit two categories of 
names that stand in sharp contrast. The common and unobtrusive come 
easy, they engender no suspicions; whereas the rare and striking seem to 
convey a warrant of authenticity. 

A number of inconspicuous gentilicia were to hand, rendered common 
by the Antonine dynasty: Ulpii, Aelii, Aurelii, Annii. Sometimes they are 
employed of set purpose to support genealogical fantasies. Thus ‘Ulpius 
Crinitus’, the famous general,* and “Ulpia Gordiana’, the mother of an 
emperor.5 

Otherwise they serve a general utility. It is no surprise to light upon 
ten spurious Aelii.© Similarly, the nomen ‘Junius’. Nine of them, including 


t A. v. Domaszewski, Heidelberger S-B, 1918, Abh. 13. 

2 A harsh verdict was pronounced by E. Hohl, Bursians Jahresberichte cc (1924), 167 ff. 
Hohl conceded slight importance to the fictitious names. He admitted only two categories 
to value and relevance for inquiry, viz. the self-avowing, such as the biographer ‘Suetonius 
Optatianus’ (Tac. 11. 7), and the few names that indicated aristocratic houses in the age of 
Theodosius (ib. 192). That restriction was autocratic and harmful. The subject was neglec- 
ted in the sequel. 

3 cf. R. Syme, “The Bogus Names in the Historia Augusta’, Historia~-Augusta-Colloquium 
Bonn 1964/65 (1966), 257 ff. Utilized, but not reproduced in the present chapter, which 
adduces some different items and arguments. 

_4 Aur. 10. 2 ff. (above, p. 133). The HA, it may be supposed, derived its inspiration from 
the cognomen which Eutropius assigned to the Emperor—‘Ulpius Crinitus Traianus, natus 
Italicae in Hispania’ (vm. 2. 1). 

S Above, p. 163. 

6 viz. the Aelii called ‘Celsus’ (Sev. 13. 2); ‘Maurus’ (20. 1); ‘Corduenus’ (Pesce. 4. 4); 
“Bassianus’ (Clod. Alb. 4. $); ‘Gordianus’ and ‘Serenianus’ (Alex. 68. 1); ‘Sabinus’ (Maximin. 
32. 1); ‘Xiphidius’ (Aur. 12. 1); “Cessetianus’ (Tac. 7. 2); ‘Scorpianus’ (Prob. 11. $). 
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‘Junius’, the legate of a proconsul of Cilicia (Car. 4. 6); ‘Junia Fadilla’, a 
descendant of the Emperor Marcus (Maximin. 27. 6); ‘Junius Cordus’, the 
frivolous biographer so frequently cited and condemned. This fellow, it 
will be observed, appears twice in the garb of “Aelius Cordus’: inadver- 
tence, or a wilful variant.? 

Colourless cognomina also come in handy, such as “Celsus’ (a strong 
favourite with the author),? “Sabinus’, ‘Severus’, ‘Balbus’. Combined with 
standard gentilicia, they produce nomenclature unimpeachable in its 
drabness. Thus ‘Junius Severus’, sent by Commodus to be governor of 
Britain (Clod. Alb. 14. 1), or the consular ‘Junius Balbus’ who marries 
Gordian’s daughter (Gord. 4. 2). 

In contradistinction, the rare and striking. Pescennius Niger is assigned 
a mother called ‘Lampridia’ (Pesc. 1. 3); and ‘Aelius Lampridius’ is one of 
the six biographers. The name is of late emergence, borne by a senator 
early in the fifth century.3 Another rarity is “Xiphidius’ (Aur. 12. 1).. It 
might look a sheer invention, constructed on the model of “Toxotius’ and 
‘Phasganius’ (signa not nomina), likewise embodying weapons of war.* 
But it happens to exist: the uncle of one of Libanius’ pupils was called 
“Xiphidius’.5 However, “Avulnius’ and ‘Murrentius’ (Avr. 13. 1) lack 
attestation and incur suspicion: Elsewhere there may be romantic fantasy, 
as witness ‘Maeonius Astyanax’.® 

From selecting varieties it is a short step to creating them. Hardly 
necessary, it might seem, given the vast variety of Latin nomina, Repub- 
lican or imperial. Some gentilicia are portentously rare. Names familiar 
from history or literature may happen seldom to be found on inscriptions; 
others have a narrow local habitat; and others again are not to be found 
in the regions of their Italian origin, but only in the provinces. Choice 
specimens can be put on exhibit. It is therefore hazardous to impugn .a 
name or emend it merely because unique. 

The deceiver is artful. He likes to conjure up variant items of evidence, 
from sheer mischief or to parade scholarly doubts. He also alters the shape 


1 Above, p. 97. The other bogus Junii are ‘Severus’ (Clod. Alb. 14. 1); ‘Palmatus’ (Alex. 
$8. 1); ‘Silanus’ (Maximin. 16. 1); ‘Balbus’ (Gord. 4. 2); “Brocchus’ (Claud. 8. 3); ‘Messala’ 
(Car. 20. 4). 

2 Above, p. 58. 

3 CIL m. 14239® (Salonae), cf. P-W. xm. $86. The next of the name is the orator at 
Burdigala (Sidonius, Epp. val. 11. 3 etc). 

+R. Syme, o.c. 264. For Julius Toxotius, above, p. 158. Symmachus mentions a ‘claris- 
sima femina’ called ‘Fasgania’ (Epp. 1. 74); and Phasganius was an uncle of Libanius (Or. x. 
19 etc.). 

$ Libanius, Epp. 766 (the patent of Helpidius). 

6 Tyr. trig. 12. 3. The name is literary and epic, by double emphasis. 
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of personal names. One instance is primary and patent. Suetonius registered 
the mother of the Emperor Sulpicius Galba as ‘Mummiam Achaicam nep- 
tem Catuli’.! The HA exploits the lady to furnish a wife for Severus Alex- 
ander— Memmia, Sulpicii consularis viri filia, Catuli neptis’ (Alex. 20, 3).? 

Timisitheus, Prefect of the Guard under Gordian m, appears in the form 
of ‘Misitheus’ (Gord. 24. 2 etc). That is wanton and deliberate. What then 
is one to make of ‘et Diaboleno’ appended to the catalogue of the jurists 
who advised the Emperor Antoninus Pius (Pius 12. 1)? There wasa famous 
jurist, Javolenus Priscus, on attestation in the middle years of Trajan, and 
surviving long enough to be the instructor of Salvius Julianus.3 Perhaps, 
therefore, occurring in the lost Vita Traiani. The HA finds it appropriate 
to equip Pius also with a ‘Javolenus’—and to pervert the name with 
congenial malice. 

Similarly, for the sake of a silly pun and a ludicrous anecdote the 
author turns the usurper Regalianus into ‘Regilianus’.4 That being so, 
other distortions may be surmised—there is no point in incriminating the 
manuscripts each time, corrupt though they are.5 

D. Carfulenus, an equestrian officer, occurs in Cicero (Phil. m. 23 etc.): 
a rare gentilicium, without epigraphic attestation. The HA produces 
‘Statilius Corfulenus’ who in the Roman Senate proposed honours for 
Clodius Albinus and his brother, so the Emperor Severus asserts in a 
dispatch (Clod. Alb. 12. 11). As an historical authority is cited “Dagellius 
Fuscus’ (Tyr. trig. 25. 2). No such nomen is on record. Some emend 
‘Dagellius’ to “Arellius’, for the HA has two characters called “Arellius 
Fuscus’.© That is not necessary or expedient. Again, ‘Palfuerius’ emerges 
as a leader of brigands in Isauria.? His name is perhaps a perversion of 
‘Palfurius’. Finally, ‘Sapilianus’ and ‘Aradio’ may also be reckoned among 
the distortions.’ Perhaps even “Eugamius’, that famous rhetor.9 

1 Suetonius, Galba 3. 4. 

2 First pointed out long ago by E. Groag, P-W m. 1796. That prince also had a sister, 
‘Theoclia’, whom he wished to give in marriage to the son of the Thracian Emperor 
(Maximin. 29. 1). | 

3 PIR?, J 14. That is, C. Octavius Tidius Tossianus L. Javolenus Priscus (cos. suff. 86). 
There is no sign that the polyonymous ‘C. Javolenus . . . Scuppidius Verus’ (ILS 1060), 
consul suffect early in the reign of Pius, was a jurist. 

* Tyr. trig. 10. § (above, p. 157). 

$ What is one to make of ‘Nemmio Fusco consule ordinario’ (Aur. 13. 1)? Nummius 
Tuscus was in fact the consul of 258, and editors in consequence emend. However, the author 
may have been up to one of his tricks. 

6 Tyr. trig. 21. 3; Aur. 40. 4. Following the conjecture of Salmasius, editors print ‘Arellius’ 
for ‘Dagellius’. Perhaps “Vagellius’ is worth a mention, cf. the Vagellius of Juvenal xv1. 23 


(above, p. 120). 7 Prob. 16. 4 (above, p. 49). 
§ Above, p. 157. ® i.e. a distortion of ‘Eugenius’ (above, p. 78). 
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Second, the provenance of the names. The twin sources are obvious— 
the author’s reading and contemporary society. He was familiar with 
portions of Cicero, the orations at least.! His “Corfulenus’, as has been 
shown, derives from the historical Carfulenus. Three other instances may 
be added. First, Q. Ancharius, proconsul of Macedonia in succession to 
L. Piso (In Pisonem 89). He recurs as “Quintus Ancharius’, described as 
‘praeses Orientis’; one of the nine dignitaries (mostly in fanciful or 
anachronistic employment) who are mustered in the imperial council at 
Byzantium (Aur. 13. 1). Second, Q. Mallius Chilo, one of the Catilinarian 
conspirators, according to the manuscript tradition in Cicero (In Cat. mI. 
14).2 In the HA “Mallius Chilo’ receives a missive from an emperor (Aur. 
23. 4). Third, in the same historical context, the notorious Autronius 
Paetus, consular candidate for 65 B.c. Elated by the ‘senatorial restoration’ 
under Tacitus, ‘Autronius Tiberianus’ writes a joyful letter to his parent 
‘Autronius Justus’ (Tac. 19. 1). The Empire had known no Autronius of 
any consequence since the time of Augustus.3 

Aurelia Orestilla, the wife of Catiline, was mentioned but not named 
in an oration of Cicero (In Cat. 1. 14). The author of the HA was aware of 
her identity, presumably from Sallust, though Ciceronian scholia are not 
excluded. She lends her stylish cognomen to the fabrication of ‘Fabia 
Orestilla’, the wife of the Emperor Gordian (Gord. 17. 4). 

After Cicero and Sallust, the master-biographer. Suetonius serves as 
model in more ways than one. Indeed, if anybody desires to have all the 
facts about the Emperor Tacitus, he can know where to look: ‘legat 
Suetonium Optatianum qui eius vitam adfatim scripsit’ (11. 7). 

Suetonius supplies a wife for Severus Alexander, viz. ‘Mummia’ trans- 
muted into “Memmia’. Another name can be added by plausible conjec- 
ture. “Arellius Fuscus’ urges in the Senate that divine honours be accorded 
to the deceased usurper Piso (Tyr. trig. 21. 3), an action neither safe nor 
credible. ‘Arellius Fuscus’ is also a proconsul of Asia; succeeded by 
‘Faltonius Probus’ (Aur. 40. 4). These figments recall a rhetor of no small 
note in the epoch of Caesar Augustus, on frequent mention in the elder 
Seneca, who reckons him among the four most excellent: the ‘tetradium’, 
so he styles them.4 Where did the HA get “Arellius Fuscus’? From a lost 
work of Suetonius, it may be presumed: the treatise De rhetoribus. 

! For specimens of his recondite erudition, p. 184. 

2 Editors substitute ‘Annius’ for ‘Mallius’ because of ‘Q. Annius’, the correct name 
(Sallust, Cat. 17. 3; 50. 4). The relevance of the item to the HA was pointed out by Domas~ 
zewski (0.c. 56). Hohl denied that the HA got any of its names from Cicero (0.c. 174). 


3 PIR?, A 1680 (the suffect consul of 33 B.c.). 
+ Seneca, Controv. x, praef. 13. 
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The crafty operator also draws upon genuine characters from the 
sources of the earlier Vitae. Baebius Macer was praefectus urbi in the year 
when Trajan died (Hadr. 5. 5). He turns up again in the crown council at 
Byzantium in 258, this time as praefectus practorio.! Lollius Urbicus was a 
governor of Britain (Pius 5. 4). He recurs as an author, cited for letters 
written by the son of Macrinus, ‘in historia sui temporis’.2 Four of the 
consular marshals of Trajan formed a conspiracy against his successor, an 
action punished rather than proved. Publilius Celsus (cos. 1113) belonged 
to that company (Hadr. 4. 3; 7. 2). Faustina in a letter to Marcus alludes to 
the rebellion of a “Celsus’ against Antoninus Pius—‘in defectione Celsi’ 
(Avid. 10. 1). Plain fiction. 

These examples permit and encourage a pair of conjectures. First, 
Palfurius Sura, mentioned by the biographer Marius Maximus.3 He ought 
to have found an entry in the lost Vita Nervae of the HA. Hence ‘Palfurius 
Sura’ who composed ‘ephemerides’ about the Emperor Gallienus (Gall. 
18. 6). Second, a certain Homullus comes into anecdotes about Pius and 
Marcus, added to the original source (Pius 11. 8; Marcus 6. 9). Also, there- 
fore, from the trivial and scandalous Maximus. The person is clearly 
M. Valerius Homullus, the consul of 152.4 Later on, in the Vita Alexandri, 
a certain ‘Homullus’, it is alleged, had given Trajan the benefit of salu- 
brious reflections about emperors and their friends (Alex. 65. 5). Another 
fraud.5 

There is even a character who owes his name to an edifice at Rome. 
Commodus was killed in the “Vectilianae aedes’ (Comm. 16. 3), otherwise 
‘in Vectilianis’ (Pert. 5. 7). A precious notice. It goes back to the ultimate 
source of the HA (and of other writings), the accurate and Prosaic 
Ignotus. 6 That item stuck in the author’s mind. It comes out again with 
“Caesonius Vectilianus’ whom Marcus mentions in a letter to the governor 
of Syria (Avid. 5. 5): of the fictitious persons, one of the earliest to occur.’ 


1 Aur. 13. 1. The name may have had an additional appeal: the antiquarian writer (PIR?, 
B 21) cited by Servius on Ecl. rx. 46; Aen. v. $56. 

2 Diad. 9. 2. This ‘Lollius Urbicus’ is Kornemann’s ‘last great Roman historian’ (above, 
p- 92). 

3 As revealed by the scholiast on Juvenal tv. 53 (above, P. 89). 

4 Thus Hohl in his index. 

$ This ‘Homullus’ is generally identified as M. Junius Homullus (cos. suff. 102). Thus 
Groag, P-W x. 1040. 

6 The item occurs also in Orosius vu. 16. 4; the Chronographer of 354; Jerome, Chron., 
ol. 252. 

7 The only previous certain instances are ‘Aemilius Parthenianus’ (ib. 5. 1) and “Diabolenus’ 
(Pius 12. 1). Doubts have been expressed, it is true, about some of the teachers of Marcus 
(Marcus 2. 3 f.), cf. E. Birley, Historia-Augusta-Colloguium Bonn 1964/65 (1966), 36£. With 
undue warrant. And those of Verus are authentic (Verus 2. $; 9). 
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After literature, life. The HA serves up a number of names taken from 
families illustrious in the second half of the fourth century: Ceionii, 
Faltonii, and others. This rubric (not all concede validity) has been 
accorded separate treatment in detail. 


So far selection and sources. A number of the tricks played with names 
have already emerged in the inquiry. It may be useful to have a short 
catalogue. 

First, the wholesale manufacture of pedigrees and relationships. The 
author embarks on a serious effort when he forges the family and ascend- 
ance of Clodius Albinus and of the Emperor Gordian. Manifold inventions 
are in play—and a relevance in most cases (as has been shown) to con- 
temporary nomenclature. 

Second, whole lists of spurious characters. Paramount are the eight other 
dignitaries present at Byzantium when ‘Ulpius Crinitus’, under the 
Emperor's injunction, adopted Aurelian (Aur. 13.1). Among them, are 
“Baebius Macer’, ‘Avulnius Saturninus’, and ‘Murrentius Mauricius’. A 
comparable list registers the ten educators of Alexander Severus—none to 
be supposed authentic.” 

Third, genuine lists interpolated or supplemented.3 The addition of 
‘Diabolenus’ to a list of jurists has already been noticed. Next, a passage 
in the Vita Probi which develops a theme that had been adumbrated 
previously. Valerian had a marvellous flair for selecting generals—all of 
them became emperors in the sequel (Tyr. trig. 10. 15). Now Probus was 
not only a great soldier. He trained a school of generals ‘whom our 
parents admired, and some of them came out as good emperors’ (Prob. 
22. 3). Eleven names.* The first five are authentic, and so perhaps are 
some of the rest, but strong doubts obtrude. One is called “Gaudiosus’. 

Fourth, reduplication. The genuine reappear as the spurious, as witness 
“Baebius Macer’, ‘Lollius Urbicus’, and others. Furthermore, the scholar 
Serenus Sammonicus acquires an unattested son.5 


1 Ch. XXIV. 

2 Alex. 3. 2 f.: ‘nam in prima pueritia litteratores habuit Valerium Cordum et Titum 
Veturium et Aurelium Philippum libertum patris, qui vitam eius postea in litteras misit, 
grammaticum in patria Graecum Nehonem, rhetorem Serapionem, filosophum Stilionem, 
Romae grammaticos Scaurinum Scaurini filium, doctorem celeberrimum, rhetores 
lulium Frontinum et Bacbium Macrianum et [ulium Granianum, cuius hodieque decla- 
matae feruntur’. For the educators of Maximin’s son, above, p. 78. 

3 cf.E. Birley, o.c. 36 f. 

4 Prob. 22. 3: “Carus, Diocletianus, Constantius, Asclepiodotus, Annibalianus, Leonides, 
Cecropius, Pisonianus, Herennianus, Gaudiosus, Ursinianus et ceteri’. 

$ Gord. 18. 2 (above, p. 160). Sammonicus was killed by Caracalla (Carac. 4. 4). The HA 
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Fifth, favourite names repeated. The author took a fancy to “Baebius’ 
and “Maecius’. Not only “Baebius Macer’. The HA has the rhetor ‘Baebius 
Macrianus’, who taught Severus Alexander (Alex. 3. 3), and “Baebius 
Maecianus’, who was related to Clodius Albinus (Clod. Alb. 6. 1). As for 
‘Maecius’, the parent of the Emperor Gordian is ‘Maecius Marullus’ 
(Gord. 2. 2), “Maecia Faustina’ his daughter (4. 2), ‘Maecius Gordianus’ 
Prefect of the Guard (30. 1). Nor is the name neglected in the sequel 
where the biographer operates under a different mask. ‘Maecius Brun- 
disinus’ is on show at the conclave at Byzantium, entitled ‘praefectus 
annonae Orientis’ (Aur. 13. 1). And the consular “Maecius Faltonius 
Nicomachus’ delivers an oration when the Senate acclaims Tacitus as 
emperor (Tac. 5. 3). Similarly, the cognomen “Maecianus’. After “Baebius 
Maecianus’ (Clod. Alb. 6 1) comes ‘Cereius Maecianus’, who receives 
a happy epistle from ‘Claudius Sapilianus’ (Tac. 19. 3), a pendant to what 
was written by ‘Autronius Tiberianus’ on the same occasion (19. 1). 
Finally, the usurper Proculus notifies ‘Maecianus’ of his exploits with the 
Sarmatian virgins (Quadr. tyr. 12. 7). 

Sixth, combinations. The HA has a habit of producing nomen and 
cognomen, each unobtrusive, for example ‘Junius Severus’ and ‘Junius 
Balbus’. Sometimes, however, an unusual or aristocratic cognomen may be 
appended. Thus ‘Junius Palmatus’, a general victorious in Armenia,;? or 
‘Junius Messala’, rebuked for extravagance.3 In two instances the figments 
exhibit three members, both of them in the Vita Taciti, viz. the consul 
“Velius Cornificius Gordianus’ (3. 2) and the consular orator ‘Maecius 
Faltonius Nicomachus’ (5. 3).4 This Nicomachus is a monster. He gives the 
show away. The items are incorigruous and discrepant. Each of them 
indicates persons and families of prominence in the ageof Theodosius 

Seventh, the exotic. The HA has a “Serapammon’ and a ‘Heraclammon’, 
mentioned not for praise. The names cry aloud their national origin. 
Both enjoyed a high frequency, and small social. credit; and there is no 
call to adduce the philosopher Serapammon who crops up in a letter of 


asserts that Geta liked his writings (Geta 5. 6), and further (in defiance of chronology) that 
another prince had known and cherished him (Alex. 30. 2). 

™ The nomen “‘Cereius’ is portentously rare, attested only by CIL xan. 1996 (Lugdunum). 

2 Alex. 58.1 (above, p. 46.) The cognomen appears unique, apart from Neratius Palmatus, 
praefectus urbi in 412 (C.Th. xtv. 2. 4). Cf. I. Kajanto, The Latin Cognomina (1965), 353- 

3 Car. 20. 4 (above, p. 101). Observe the noble ‘Messala’, suitably eloquent, a candidate 
for the hand of “Theoclia’ (Maximin. 29. 4), and ‘Messala’, the governor of Achaia (Claud. 
16. I). 

4 By aberration Domaszewski proclaimed them both ‘zweifellos echt’ (0.c. 7). 

Ss Ch. XXIV. 

6 Gord. 25. 2; Aur. 23. 2 (above, p. 65). 
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Symmachus.! In a different case is the military man ‘Camsisoleus, natione 
Aegyptius’, who defeated the usurper “Trebellianus’ in Isauria: as though 
to render him plausible, he is palmed off as brother to the general of 
Gallienus, Theodotus.? The latter belongs to history, i.e. Aurelius Theo- 
dotus.3 Nobody will credit “Camsisoleus’, a palpable figment. Yet he was 
worth scrutiny. The first syllable happens to convey ‘Egypt’ in the native 
language.* Odd scraps of recondite knowledge fall within the reach and 
predilections of the author. 

“Micca’ and ‘Hababa’, he alleges, were the barbarian parents of Maximin 
the Thracian. Hence an allurement to the learned or the credulous. German 
and Iranian etymologies have had their fanciers. Labour in vain, or sheer 
folly.5 

Not that the genuine Germanic is absent. The Emperor Valerian 
writes a dispatch to Aurelian, putting him in command of a miscellaneous 
(and implausible) body of troops. He allocates officers—‘tecum erit 
Hariomundus, Haldagates, Hildomundus, Carioviscus’.® 

Eighth, fun and fantasy. Like any foreigners, their bare names are a 
normal source of comedy. The four German officers are joke and satire. 
Christians are also a kind of foreigner in the estimation of the HA. While 
its religious persuasions (or rather intermittent attitudes) have been the 
subject of eager solicitation, with much belabouring of familiar texts, 
certain names were lost to sight. The Roman general ‘“Gaudiosus’ (Prob. 
22. 3) ought to stimulate the dullest vision to a joyful perception. Surely a 
Christian.” 

This item brings on some more, without discomfort. Writing to 
‘Misitheus’, young Gordian candidly avows grave errors of judgement. He 
had appointed ‘Felicio’ Prefect of the Guard, he had put ‘Serapammon’ in 
charge of a Roman legion.® He goes on to blame his mother and her 
counsellors: “Gaudianus’, ‘Reverendus’, ‘Montanus’ (Gord. 25. 3). 

In truth, a choice company. Like “Gaudiosus’, “Gaudianus’ conveys a 


1 Symmachus, Epp. m1. 61. 2 Tyr. trig. 26. 4. 
3 PIR?, A 1617. He had been named in Gall. 4. 2; Tyr. trig. 22. 10. 
4 i.e. Kémi. 5 Above, p. 37. 


6 Aur. 11. 4. For the fourth name A. Stein suggested ‘Charioviscus’ (P-W m1. 2145). For 
mixed corps of troops, E. Birley, o.c. 41. 

7 Apart from the general, I. Kajanto registers thirty instances, all epigraphic, all Christian 
(o.c. 260). Compare the more common ‘Gaudentius’—out of nearly a hundred, four-fifths 
Christian (ib.). Observe further the well-known fact that most of the names in ‘~osus’ 
have an African origin (ib. 122 f., with Table soav). 

8 The connotation of ‘Felicio’ is low, cf. Trimalchio’s three slaves Cerdo, Felicio, Lucrio 
(Petronius, Sat. 60); and ‘Felicio’ is used as the type of the influential slave by Epictetus 
(Arrian, Diss. Epict. 1. 19. 17 ff.; rv. 1. 150). For ‘Serapammon’, above, p. 65. 
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Christian odour.! Similarly “Reverendus’, although not easy to attest, so 
it happens. But one can adduce “Reverens’ and “‘Reverentius’.? In ‘Montan- 
us’ resides a clear allusion to the notorious Phrygian sect which had 
votaries at Rome in the days of Theodosius, and even later.3 

In climax of mockery, women are endowed with masculine names. 
Aurelian enjoined upon Bonosus that he should take to wife, for reasons 
of high policy, a ‘virgo regalis’ of the Gothic nation. She was known to 
the author’s grandfather, and she was called “Hunila’.4 That looks like a 
man’s name. As such, it is on record for a Gothic leader in the sixth 
century.5 

For parallel, observe the ‘uxor virago’ of Proculus. Originally ‘Vituriga’, 
she acquired the denomination “Samso’.® That is to say, a Gallic strong 
woman turning into the Jewish Hercules. The HA is aware of Jewish 
matters, but no other Jewish name is brought on for fun or malice; and 
‘ipse ille patriarcha’ is left anonymous.” 


Historical romance requires many characters, and a variety of them. 
The HA responds. As for place-names, there is no call to invent unless the 
scene be remote or exotic. The HA presents two that are nowhere on 
record, both in the fabrications about Maximin the Thracian. First, some 
people dedicated his gigantic military boot in a grove between ‘Aquileiam 
et Arciam’: hence the term ‘caliga Maximini’ applied to tall clumsy men 
(Maximin. 28. 8 f£.). Second, when Maximin on his march to Italy entered 
a city deserted by its inhabitants, five hundred wolves came in at the same 
time—‘plerique dicunt Hemonam, alii Archimeam’.® 

The author shows scant interest in place-names. Even when he is 
working on authentic material, he tends to discard them. Thus Mursa, 
where Regalian was defeated.? Narrating campaigns in the Danubian and 
Balkan lands, he registers hardly any of the great cities where emperors 


' At least that is suggested by the facts about “Gaudiosus’ and ‘Gaudentius’: “Gaudianus’ 
itself appears to be only twice on record (CIL rv. 2433; 2456). 

2 J. Kajanto, 0.c. 254. 

3 Jerome in 385 insists on fortifying Marcella against their assaults (Epp. x1). “Monta- 
nistae’ are reprobated in C.Th. xvi. 6. § (405); 48 (410), etc. 

4 Quadr. tyr. 15. 7 (above, p. $7). . 

$ Procopius, Bell. Goth. 1. 16; Jordanes, Rom. 374; Get. 311. 

§ Quadr. tyr. 12. 3 (above, p. $7). 

7 Above, p. 62. 

8 Maximin. 31. 3. The name ‘Archimea’ may derive from a misunderstanding or per- 
version of ‘Emona’ as that city appears in Herodian vu. 1. 4: éndornoav rpwirp IraXlas rode 
fv xadotow ‘Hyav of émydpios. In Herodian’s account Emona is abandoned by its citizens. 
Perhaps év dpxj (ib. $) is the source of the trouble. 

9 cf. Victor 33. 2; Eutropius r. 8. 1. 
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resided, pretenders were proclaimed, and battles fought.! It is with sur- 
prise that one comes upon a precise detail: the Emperor Probus planting 
with vines “Almam montem in Illyrico circa Sirmium’.? 

Yet the name of a city could be artfully inserted to confer verisimilitude 
—as well as to imply scrupulous erudition. The great general “Ulpius 
Crinitus’ might have been. assigned a birthplace or a battlefield. The HA 
has seldom bothered to use this form of deception. The chief instances are 
as follows. Clodius Albinus, it is alleged, comes from Hadrumetum (Clod. 
Alb. 1. 3); and dogs at Sicca devour the corpse of the usurper “Celsus’ (Tyr. 
trig. 29. 4). The author, it appears, has a certain interest in Africa. Again, 
Aquinum as the patria of Pescennius Niger reflects his familiarity with the 
satirist Juvenal;3 and accident reveals the fact that Perinthus was a suitable 
habitation for Gothic princesses.‘ 

Otherwise, the choice is casual or baffling. The tomb of the usurper 
‘Censorinus’ is to be seen near Bononia (Tyr. trig. 33. 4). The Emperor 
Tacitus and his brother had their cenotaphs at Interamna, ‘in solo proprio’, 
which were struck by lightning and lie in ruins.5 Albingaunum in Liguria 
is presented as the patria of Proculus—who in the course of the story 
acquires Frankish ancestry.® Finally, after an erudite disquisition (and a pair 
of ‘authorities’ cited), the author affirms that Carus came from Medio- 
lanum but was enrolled among the decurions of Aquileia: he had read it 
‘in ephemeride quadam’ (Car. 4. 4). 

That item is an elaborate exercise in the mature manner. For all that, 
place-names or other devices, the author has failed to discern or develop 
certain resources of fantasy. He knows the trick of jumbling the genuine 
and bogus in lists of names; but he neglects to exploit another contrivance 
most potent in fiction—persons recurrent in different books or contexts. 
Apart from the criminal ‘Junius Cordus’, only four of his ‘authorities’ 
are mentioned more than once. A local origin would have helped to give 
these phantoms shape and substance. Yet there is only “Callicrates Tyrius’ 
(Aur. 4. 2)—and one of the ostensible six authors of the Vitae flaunts that 
kind of label: ‘Flavius Vopiscus Syracusius’. | 

' No mention or hint of Siscia, Mursa, Singidunum, Viminacium, Naissus, Serdica. 


2 Probus 18. 8, cf. Eutropius ox. 17. 2; Epit. 37. 3. Observe also Probus superintending 
drainage near Sirmium and being killed there: Probus 21. 2 f., cf. Victor 37. 4; Eutropius rx: 
17. 3; Epit. 37. 4. 

3 Pesce. 1. 3 (above, p. 85). + Quadr. tyr. 15. 6 (above, p. 198). 

S Tac. 15. 1. Some have therefore supposed that Interamna (the modern Terni) was the 
patria of the historian Cornelius Tacitus, alleged ancestor of the Emperor (Claudius) 
Tacitus (ro. 3). 6 Quadr. tyr. 12. 1, cf. 13. $ (above, p. $7). 

7 Both devices were skilfully employed by Balzac—and by others in the sequel. 

8 p. 203. 7 
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O PAR a single author has been assumed. That looks a tall order. 
Cursory inspection shows the biographies widely divergent in 
manner and composition. Observe the curt and sober Pius, the 
fluent but untidy Clodius Albinus, the Caracalla so truncated as to 

be barely intelligible; and, later on, the rhetoric in Claudius and Tacitus, the 
rich fantasy of Quadrigae tyrannorum. 

The corpus carries in its superscriptions the names of six authors. Four 
share the task down to the Alexander, but not in any regular order; one of 
those four, Julius Capitolinus’, then deals with the emperors from 235 to 
244; after a gap, Trebellius Pollio’ and ‘Flavius Vopiscus’ continue to the 
end. As for theauthorship, internal evidence in the first half betrays several 
contradictions. The labels have been assigned without much thought. It is 
a gain to disregard them. Likewise the imperial dedications favoured by 
the first four biographers. That too is a trick. 

Marius Maximus retailed the lives of the twelve emperors from Nerva 
to Elagabalus. The HA proclaims an express purpose of including usurpers 
and obscure or short-lived princes that other biographers passed over.! 
Hence seven separate Vitae lacking a counterpart in Maximus, from 
Hadrian’s ill-starred heir to the son of Macrinus.? Six of them are equipped 
with an imperial dedication or invocation;3 all but two have prefatory 
remarks by way of justification. Modern scholars employ the term ‘sub- 
sidiary Vitae’. That is convenient. 

Asaclass these Vitae enjoy and deserve an evil repute, but they are not all 
of one piece. The biographies of Aelius Caesar, Geta, and Diadumenianus, 
derivative from the main imperial Vitae or fictitious, present common 
features of worthlessness. Further, in a class by themselves stand the Vitae 
of the three pretenders Avidius Cassius, Pescennius Niger, Clodius 
Albinus (ostensibly by different authors). 

The Vita Veri, however, raises a question. It contains much useful in- 
formation not in the Marcus. For example, the birth-date of L. Verus and 


t Ael. 1. 1, cf. 7.5; Avid. 3. 1; Pese. 1. 1 f£.; Maer. 1.1 f. 

2 viz. the Vitae of Aelius Caesar, Verus, Avidius Cassius, Pescennius Niger, Clodius 
Albinus, Geta, Diadumenianus. Cf. Mommsen, Ges. Schrift. vi (1909), 319. 

3 The exception is Diadumenianus. 

4 Except for Verus and Clod. Alb. Diad. 1. 1 hardly deserves to be called a preface. 
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his maternal ancestry from Faventia (1. 8 f.) or the name of Martius Verus, 
one of the generals in the East (7. 1). Like other fraudulent devices of the 
HA, bogus persons and documents are absent. And, if much of the detail 
reports the trivial or frivolous, that is in keeping with the character and 
tastes of the prince. Perhaps this Vita goes back to the first of the two books 
that Marius Maximus devoted to Marcus. A better solution offers: 
Ignotus, the factual biographer, had composed a separate life of Verus.! 
Why not? The structure conforms, the personality was worth it (Verus 
had been an ‘Augustus’ for eight years), the material abundant. 

Therefore the Vita Veri should be segregated from the deceitful and 
dishonourable company of the ‘subsidiary biographies’ and assigned to the 
main sequence. Moreover, the case can be argued that it was written 
before the Vita of Aelius Caesar.? 


In the corpus as a whole the sharp contrast divides compilation from free 
composition. The main Vitae down to the Macrinus can further be sorted 
out on sundry criteria. 

First, by sources: whether Latin, Greek, or none at all. A basic bio- 
graphical source can be detected, as far as the Caracalla, namely Ignotus. 
A Greek source is perceptible for the first time in Macrinus, viz. Herodian, 
though he is not named.3 Second, structure. The Pius has not’ suffered 
much from alterations and additions.* Most of the other Vitae, however, 
present a sorry and heterogeneous aspect. Marius Maximus has been used, 
likewise the common source of Victor and Eutropius. Further, a section 
of Victor has been grafted on the Severus (17. 5-19. 4), a piece of another 
author, probably Eutropius, on the Marcus (16. 3-18. 1).5 Doublets and 
additions abound; and signs of fatigue become manifest in Severus, more 
marked in Caracalla. 

Third, accuracy. A wealth of valuable details can be disengaged. For 
example, the journeys of Hadrian, up to a point.® But here and elsewhere 
the facts are interlaced with trivial gossip—much of it from Marius Maxi- 
mus. And gross errors obtrude everywhere. Thus the pervasive notion 
that the heir of Hadrian bore the name “Verus’.”7 Fourth, the fabrications. 
Their emergence deserves attention. Forged names come already in the 
Severus: for example ‘Clodius Celsinus’ (11. 3) and ‘Ceionius Albinus’ 
(13. 3). The Macrinus exhibits a notable progression—the biographer 


1 cf. T. D. Bares, JRS tv (1967), 65 ff. 

2 The precise notice about Faventia (1. 9) is surely prior to the vague statement in Ael. 
z. 8. | 

3 Macr. 8. 3-10. 3 < Herodian v. 3. 3-4. 24. + Above, p. 92. 

5 Above, p. 108. 6 Above, p. 27. 7 Above, p. 60. 

G1esed N t 
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‘Junius Cordus’ paraded in the preface (1. 3 ff:), extracts from the Em- 
peror’s orations (6), Latin verses purporting to be translated from the 
Greek (11. 4 ff.; 14. 2). Most of the numerous types of fabrication occur 
in the Alexander, whereas the Elagabalus by paradox is almost free of them. 
Romances both, built on contrasted themes. “Aelius Lampridius’ composed 
the pair—and no critic has doubted that they are from the same hand. 


Along with divergences, a number of resemblances emerge. They are 
highly suspicious. Dessau pointed to half a dozen features shared by all, 
or by a majority, of the ostensible six biographers.! As follows: statements 
about the nature and difficulties of their task; common formulae describ- 
ing habits of food, drink, and sex; the appeal to other ‘authorities’ for 
further or for trivial details; Greek verses translated into Latin; puns on 
proper names; oracles rendered in the form of Virgilian quotations. 

Further, peculiar or unique expressions like ‘in litteras mittere’ and ‘rei 
publicae necessarius’ (in all six), or odd and late words like ‘rebellio’ 
(meaning ‘an insurgent’).2 Hence Dessau’s plain firm statement: a single 
author for the whole corpus. 

The differences in style, he argued, are no contradiction. They are due 
to differing methods of composition: the author at various times com- 
piled, translated, or wrote in his own person.3 

The differences are very great, it must be conceded. Objection was 
raised, with attempts to demonstrate distinct habits of language and style 
for some individual authors, notably for “Vopiscus’.4 Dessau’s thesis (so it 
was widely held) had been refuted or damaged. But no comprehensive 
study was presented. Doubts may be entertained about the validity ofsome 
of the stylistic criteria adduced to confirm plurality of authorship. 

Other arguments offer. First, prose rhythm. Examination showed the 
same percentage of accentual clausulae in highly diverse sections of equal 
length, viz. the Hadrianus along with Aelius set against the Aurelianus.s 

Second, the fabrications taken as a whole. The central and (it might be 
said) the necessary devices are the forged names and documents: over two 
hundred names not elsewhere on record, and some hundred and fifty 
letters, speeches, decrees, and acclamations.® There is a plethora of other 


1 H. Dessau, Hermes xoav (1889), 379 ff. 2 ib. 386 ff. 

3 Dessau, Hermes xxvii (1892), 602. 

4 E. Wolfflin, Bayerische S-B 1891, 465 ff.; E. Klebs, Rh. Mus. xivu (1892), 1 ff.; 515 ff; 
H. Peter, Die Scriptores Historiae Augustae (1892), 169 ff.; 247 ff. 

5 S. H. Ballou, TAPA xtv1 (1915), 157 ff. See now, for the HA as a whole, H. L. Zernial, 
Deutsche Ak. der Wiss. zu Berlin, Schr. der Sektion fiir Altertumswissenschaft m (1956). 

6 These ‘documents’ are catalogued and described by Ch. Lécrivain, Etudes sur l Histoire 


Auguste (1904), 45-97: 
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types. A brief selection may register the following categories: genealogies 
and relatives; literary works; physical appearance; personal habits; heir- 
looms and pictures; clothing and equipment; lists of animals; monuments 
and Roman topography; offices and institutions; legions and mixed corps 
of troops; coins and inscriptions; oracles and omens; translated verses. 

A systematic investigation of the genesis and distribution of these 
devices would show an author developing his bent and going on to try 
out new tricks. And some he dropped before the end, outgrowing them or 
forgetting. As “Pollio’ he employs for the last time Greek verses in trans- 
lation (Tyr. trig. 11. 5) and Virgilian oracles (Claud. 10. 4 ff.); and as 
‘Vopiscus’ he gives up ‘omina imperii’ for the series after Tacitus. 

Third, ideas about government. Towards the end of the corpus certain 
ideas about emperors and Senate find a clear though not always coherent 
expression. Some of them had been manifested long before in the Vitae 
of the three pretenders.' Avidius Cassius, though insurgent against an 
ideal ruler, is regarded with favour: he would have made a good and 
clement emperor. Pescennius Niger, his peer as a disciplinarian, ought to 
have ruled instead of Septimius and his sons; while Clodius Albinus, of 
good birth and reluctant to have any share in the imperial power, comes 
out as the champion of the Senate—and even of a ‘senatorial reaction’ 
like that attributed to the emperors Tacitus and Probus (Clod. Alb. 13. 10). 

That is to say, three of the earlier biographers foreshadow in a most 
satisfactory fashion the mature evolution of “Vopiscus’. 


“Vopiscus’, the last in order of the six, presents a marked literary 
personality. He has not gone without fanciers.? But ‘Pollio’, who wrote 
the four books preceding, betrays a strong family likeness.3 And, to go 
further back, “Capitolinus’ on the ancestry and habits of Gordian appears 
to anticipate some of the performances of “Vopiscus’. This “Capitolinus’, 
who also wrote about Clodius Albinus, is not easily dissociated from the 
authors of Avidius and Pescennius (who are labelled “Vulcatius Gallicanus’ 
and ‘Aelius Spartianus’). 

Where lies the explanation? Some suppose imitation. “Vopiscus’ copies 
his predecessor “Pollio’.4 Or again, both are imitated by “Capitolinus’ 


! Above, p. 135. 

2 e.g. E. Klebs, o.c. 31 ff; 50 f. 

3 BE. Hohl, Klio xm (1912), 474 ff. Hohl had already noted resemblances between the 
Tacitus and the Alexander of ‘Lampridius’ (Klio x1 (1911), 298 ff.); and the Avidius Cassius of 
“Vulcatius Gallicanus’ reminded him of ‘Vopiscus’ (ib. 321 f.). 

4 Wolfflin, o.c. $10; Peter, 0.c. 171 ff.; Lécrivain, o.c. 392 f. 
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(who is ostensibly later in date). It is better to surmise the one master 
hand. Six impostors, that is a fearsome thought. 

Those who accept and defend the plurality of authors are reduced to 
arbitrary devices. They juggle with the ascriptions.2 And more contor- 
tions still when they combine therewith the imperial dedications, which 
in the main Vitae shift from Diocletian to Constantine with the Elaga- 
balus, in the subsidiary with the Clodius Albinus.3 Hence theories of 
intolerable complexity. Thus Peter spread the formation of the corpus 
over a long tract of years: “Capitolinus’, who had already composed some 
Vitae under Diocletian, reverts to the profession of authorship under 
Constantine and edits the whole production ¢. 330.4 Mommsen also 
assumed an editor at that date; but, shaken by Dessau, he had to postulate 
another, after an interval of fifty or sixty years.§ 

An internal contradiction shows how precarious are these constructions. 
‘Capitolinus’ invokes Constantine as well as Diocletian;® and ‘Aelius 
Lampridius’, in address to Constantine, ingenuously avows that he will 
accord handsome treatment to the defeated rivals of that emperor, among 
them Licinius (Elag. 35. 7). That puts ‘Lampridius’ subsequent to 324. 
Now ‘Vopiscus’ in the Vita Probi mentions ‘Capitolinus’ and “Lam- 
pridius’ in a list of veracious biographers (2. 6f.). “Vopiscus’ is ostensibly 
writing c. 305.7 By inadvertence he has given the show away. 

To be sure, the obstacle can be removed by honest conviction or sharp 
practices. ‘Capitolinus’ and ‘Lampridius’, that indefatigable pair, went on 
writing Vitae, after “Vopiscus’ no less than before. Or, better, the two 
names are an interpolation. Thus have decreed two paladins of the con- 
servative cause.8 

Belief is also entailed in an enormous productivity of biographical 
writing. The first four of the six authors advertise vast programmes. 

1 Lécrivain, 0.c. 311. 

2 Pointless and profitless, according to Mommsen, Ges. Schrift. vii (1909), 318. 

3 Diocletian is invoked in Marcus 19. 12 Verus 11. 4; Sev. 20. 4 (each time in ‘bad’ passages). 
Next, and for the last time, in the concluding sentence of the Vita Macrini (15. 4). Otherwise 
not in the main Vitae. 

4+ H. Peter, 0.c. 49 (tabulated). Lécrivain produced something similar (0.c. 27; 395 ff). 
Each discovered the latest biographer and final editor in the person of ‘Capitolinus’. W6lff- 
lin’s intricate (and unfinished) argument, not easy to comprehend, assigned a large role to 
*Vopiscus’ (0.c. $10 ff.). 

$ Mommsen, 0.c. 316; 344 ff. 

6 Marcus 19. 12; Verus. 11. 4; Macr. 15. 4 (Diocletian); Clod. Alb. 4. 2; Maximin. x. 1; 
Gord. 34. 6 (Constantine). 

7 Above, p. rol. 


® Peter (in his manele Teubner 1884); Klebs, o.c. 518. Klebs was duly scarified by Seeck, 
Rh. Mus. x1rx (1894), 209 
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‘Spartianus’ announces that he has dealt with all emperors or princes since 
Julius Caesar, and he will continue (Ael. 1. 1; 7.5); he refers to his future Vita 
of Marcus (2. 9). The theme of ‘Vulcatius’ is all rulers and pretenders 
without exception (Avid. 3. 3). ‘Lampridius’ proposes in Elagabalus to 
write about all subsequent emperors, including Claudius, Aurelian, and 
Diocletian (35. 2 ff.); and ‘Capitolinus’ also contemplates a long project 
(Maximin. 1. 3). The corpus therefore purports to represent a selection 
only from biographers, each of whom covered the same ground. Better 
and more plausible, one and the same intent made manifest in the several 
professions. 

Advocates of plurality have been drawn to make sundry assumptions. 
“Vulcatius Gallicanus’ (and he alone) is labelled a senator; and Peter saw 
all six as a company of courtiers, assiduous in flattery of Diocletian and 
Constantine.! Another scholar, accepting the six but putting them a 
generation later, speaks of ‘un groupe de rhéteurs’.? 

In each case the notion of collaboration is not far distant. Nothing in 
the HA lends support. None of the six asserts that he is either an editor or 
a fellow-worker in the same project. ‘Vopiscus’, mentioning ‘Pollio’, once 
to defend him (Aur. 2. 1) and once in warm praise (Quadr. tyr. 1. 3), gives 
no hint. Had “Vopiscus’ wished to convey some such impression, his talent 
was more than equal to it. He happens to put on show a group of history- 
fanciers, holding earnest discourse and making appeal to the techniques of 
scholarship.3 


The primordial problem of the HA is of a literary character: how did 
the thing take shape? The messy condition of the earlier Vitae (additions, 
conflations, revisions) is a puzzle. But also a challenge. Speculation 
becomes legitimate. Perhaps ‘Vopiscus’ and some friends took over an 
unfinished manuscript, touched it up in great haste, and produced a 
continuation. Such was the tentative explanation put out by Baynes, 
almost under protest.* 


1 Peter, o.c. 7 ff. 

2 H. Stern, Date et destinataire de I’ Histoire Auguste (1953), 98. He appealed to Wolfflin 
and Kiebs. Momigliano, in review of Stern, stated ‘there is now general agreement that 
there was more than one’ (JRS x11v (1954), 131 = Secondo Contributo (1960), 143). 

3 Quadr. tyr. 2 (above, p. 3). . 

4 N.H. Baynes, The Historia Augusta. Its Date and Purpose (1926), 147: “ “Vopiscus” hurried- 
ly sought out one or two of his friends, among them “Julius Capitolinus’’, already known to 
be writing a series of imperial biographies. The latter’s draft was taken, touched up, here 
and there interpolated with “tendentious” passages, and then the friends completed the work, 
the latter part being more freely moulded upon the lines of the scheme conceived by the 
ingenious ‘“Vopiscus’.” This hypothesis assumes team work—which is least plausible pre- 
cisely in the ‘latter part’ of the HA. 
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A simpler hypothesis might use the postulate of a single author, im- 
pelled from the outset to outrival Marius Maximus but not much liking 
the stale material of the early biographies. He had a larger design and the 
propensity to invent. An assistant may therefore have been enlisted for the 
brute work of compilation down to the Caracalla (or even perhaps a little 
further). In fact, the product is hasty and careless. Here and elsewhere 
dictation might explain some of the incoherence and errors. In a later 
place “Pollio’ states that he is dictating at desperate speed.! 

The problem of the different strata in these Vitae is intricate and 
perhaps insoluble. The ultimate source can be detected, accurate and 
prosaic. It suffered in the transmission. Two hands might seem to 
have been at work on that source, one of them refreshing it with some 
Marius Maximus. Those two operations do not, however, entail and prove 
two separate agents, nor need they have been separated by any long 
interval of time. 

The subsidiary Vitae come into the reckoning. Do they belong to 
the original design? Or are they an afterthought, occurring to the author 
when he meditated upon the rivals of Septimius Severus and also wondered 
whether Geta and the son of Macrinus might not deserve separate treat- 
ment. The former alternative is the more plausible—the appeal of bio- 
graphies omitted by Ignotus and by Marius Maximus. 

The next question is their order of composition. Not all perhaps as they 
stand, each after the main Vita to which it is a pendant or supplement 
(and from which it derives most of its authentic material). Five of the six 
may have been composed, one after another, when the author (or an 
assistant) had finished his compilation (down to Caracalla). That contri- 
bution was then revised, and the author went on at once to write the 
Macrinus. That Vita represents a decisive stage in the enterprise: a pro- 
grammatic preface (for the first time in the main Vitae), likewise the 
emergence of ‘Junius Cordus’, the last dedication to Diocletian, the first 
use of a Greek source, the inventions of various types resembling those 
Vitae of the three pretenders (Avidius Cassius, Pescennius Niger, and 
Clodius Albinus) which reveal so much about the author—and concord 
with his latest manifestations. 

A further question might arise. At what stage did the writer decide to 
have imperial dedications and pass himself off as a plurality, distributing 
names among Vitae? In five instances, it will be observed, the ascriptions 
clash with the statements made by biographers about what they plan or 


' Tyr. trig. 33. 8, cf. above, p. 73. 
2 viz., the Vitae of three pretenders and of three princes (Aelius, Geta, Diadumenianus). 
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have already achieved. There is no point in trying to straighten them out 
(or even registering them). An easy explanation avails. Most of those 
statements were written by the author before he thought of multiplying 
his identity. 

Nobody who attempts to expose a clever and freakish impostor is 
under obligation to demonstrate in detail the genesis and procedure of the 
fraud. The above remarks are brief and provisional, offered for inspection 
and subject to refutation. The hypothesis of an assistant is in no way 
essential. Nor is an ‘editor’ required. The bulk of the work betrays a 
single author under the casual masks of six names. He is, if one likes, the 
inventor of a kind of symposium: not characters in conversation together, 
but still a select company of biographers. His own tastes and personality 
come out in the portions that are fiction by predominance. 


The HA parades an affection for literature—a number of classic authors 
cited, some even quoted.! And in strange contexts. Marcus in a letter 
quotes from Horace (Avid. 11. 8), and Severus uses a tag from Persius 
(Pesc. 3. 11). An emperor ought to be a highly educated man (Tac. 4. 4). 
Hence a whole company of bogus professors for the education of a prince 
(Alex. 3. 2 £.; Maximin. 27. 3 ff.); and a ruler may have been a writer of 
startling fecundity (Gord. 3. 1 ff.). Indeed, the author tries his hand at 
literary criticism. The products of the younger Gordian, he estimates, are 
those of a clever man, ‘sed luxuriantis et suum deserentis ingenium’ (Gord. 
20. 6). Numerian, the second son of Carus, was the greatest orator of the 
day, as the inscription beneath his statue in the Bibliotheca Ulpia attests 
(Car. 11. 3); but his ‘scripta nobilia’ are in truth “declamationi tamen magis 
quam Tulliano adcommodiora stilo’ (11. 1). 

The author virtuously disapproves of fine style: plain prose and 
veracity, that is the thing. The author is a scholar, devoted to the tech- 
niques of research. He likes libraries. The Bibliotheca Ulpia finds a men- 
tion seven times;3 and he converts the ‘libri’ (i.e. the writings) of Serenus 
Sammonicus (Carac. 4. 4; Geta 5. 6) into the collection of sixty two thou- 
sand volumes which his alleged son bequeathed to a former pupil, namely 
the younger Gordian.* 

He frankly avows the professional interests of a grammarian: ‘clypeus’, 
he says, ‘vel, ut grammatici locuntur, clypeum’.5 His use of the word 


' For his reading matter, above, p. 127. 2 Ch. XVHIL. 

3 Aur. 1. 7; 10; 8. 1; 24. 7; Tac. 8. 1; Prob. 2. 1; Car. 11. 3. 

4 Above, p. I6o. 

$ Claud. 3. 3. Observe also “de dignitate, vel, ut coeperunt alii loqui, de maiestate’ (Gall. 
14. 11), and a bogus etymology, ‘prandium’ from ‘parandium’ (ib. 20. $). 
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‘diasyrticus’ (Carac. 10. 5) is a valuable clue: it occurs nine times elsewhere, 
in scholiasts, and once in Jerome.! 

Dessau was therefore on the right track when he adduced several 
parallels between the HA and Servius. The most striking is the short 
excursus on the derivation of ‘Caesar’.3 One may add the notion that 
Saloninus the son of Gallienus was born at Salonae, hence the name (Gall. 
19. 3). Servius produces as the wonder-child of the Fourth Eclogue ‘Salo- 
ninus’, a son of Asinius Pollio, who duly smiled when coming into the 
world, and died after a few days: the same Dalmatian city saw his birth.4 

The author’s familiarity with the works of Cicero is shown by his choice 
of personal names.5 Also by pieces of odd erudition. The Emperor 
Balbinus had for ancestor the historian Balbus Cornelius Theophanes 
(Max. et Balb. 7. 3). That derives from a little-known fact: the historian 
Pompeius Theophanes taking Cornelius Balbus as his son by adoption.® 
Further, awareness of the Calpurnii Pisones, both the Frugi branch and the 
Caesonini. The author knows that Cicero’s daughter married a Piso Frugi 
(Tyr. trig. 21. 1); and he assigns for wife to the usurper Titus a Calpurnia, 
‘sancta et venerabilis femina de genere Caesoninorum, id est Pisonum’ 
(32. 5). Her statue of gold stands in the temple of Venus; and she possessed 
the pearls of Cleopatra. This notice betrays a confused reminiscence of 
Calpurnia, the wife of Caesar, and the golden statue of Cleopatra which 
Caesar Augustus dedicated in the temple of Venus Genetrix.7 

Some of the erudition is most recondite. Pertinax, because of his 
speculations in real estate, was called a land cormorant, “ex versu Luciliano 
agrarius mergus’.® A portent occurs ‘in templo Herculis Fundani’ (Tac. 
17. 2). That epithet for the god is elsewhere once attested, in a‘scholiast.9 
The King of the Persians sent to Aurelian a purple cloak, brought from 
the innermost recesses of India. His own robes looked ash-coloured by 
contrast. Aurelian, Probus, and recently Diocletian made vain search for 


t cf. TLL. The adjective means ‘mocking’, ‘reviling’. 

2 Dessau, Hermes xoax (1894), 415. 

3 Ael. 2. 3 f., cf. Servius on Aen. 1. 286. Dessau also noted Pesce. 6. 5, cf. S. on x1. 458; 
Maximin. 33. 2, cf. S. on 1. 720. ; 

+ A bogus infant, cf. R. Syme, CQ x00 (1937), 39 ff. 

S$ Above, p. 169. 

6 Cicero, Pro Balbo 57; Ad Att. via. 7. 6 (the sole extant evidence). The HA had previously 
employed ‘Cornelius Balbus’: he wrote to Marcus commending Pescennius, and received 
an answer (Pesc. 4. 1). 

7 Dio wu. 22. 3, cf. R. Syme, Historia-~Augusta-Colloquium Bonn 1964/65 (1966), 261. 

® Pert. 9. $ (a palpable addition), The operations of Pertinax are elsewhere referred to 
more prosaically (3. 3; 13. 4). 

® Porphyrio on Horace, Epp. t. 1. 4. 
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that kind of purple. It can be prepared, the author adds, from ‘sandyx 
Indica’ (Aur. 29. 3). The HA here puts Servius in the shade.’ His comment 
on ‘sandyx’ in the Fourth Eclogue tells nothing.” 

At an exhibition of wild beasts (there is a painting of it ‘in domo 
rostrata Cn. Pompei’) Gordian brought on a hundred ‘tauri Cypriaci’ 
(Gord. 3. 7). Why Cyprian bulls, and not perhaps Cretan? Servius states 
that bulls in Cyprus were hunch-backed.3 But that is not the clue. A frag- 
ment of Ennius provides it—‘Cyprio bovi merenda’. These animals were 
fed on human excrement.‘ 

Attention has recently been drawn to the Juvenalian scholia. Confused 
erudition, namely (Vibius) Crispus conflated with (Passienus) Crispus, 
throws light on the creation of “Vibius Passienus’, the proconsul of Africa 
(Tyr. trig. 29. 1).5 

It is in consonance with these phenomena that the HA should refer to 
several obscure writers, seldom or never to be found except in scholiasts 
or authors-of late Antiquity. For example, Marullus, a mimograph in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius (Marc. 8. 1). Servius knows him, and so does 
Jerome.® Perhaps a recent discovery. Likewise Julius Haterianus.? More 
important, Julius Titianus. Ausonius sent to Petronius Probus the Apologi 
of that author, after some delay caused by the copyists (the antiquarii, as 
they were called).8 He also mentions Titianus in the speech of thanks- 
giving for his consulship (in 379), naming him after Quintilian and 
implying that he received the ornamenta consularia: Titianus had been the 
tutor of an emperor.? Titianus is cited twice by Servius.?° More light comes 
from Sidonius, who refers to the letters he composed ‘sub nominibus 
inlustrium feminarum’.'! Sidonius ranks him among the ‘Frontoniani’, 
with allusion to his archaic style which got him a nickname: ‘oratorum 
simiam nuncupaverune . 

« The Indian brand was the best, cf. Aelian, Nat. anim. tv. 46. For ‘sandyx’ see the erudite 
inquiry of P. Flobert, Rev. phil. x.oxcvm (1964), 228 ff. 

2 Servius on Ecl. rv. 45: ‘herba de qua sandicinus anguitur color’. 

3 Servius on Georg. 1. 138: ‘gibberi, sicut Aristoteles quoque refert’. 

* Ennius, frag. var. 26. 

S Above, p. 86. 

6 PIR!, M 26s; W. Kroll, P-W xiv. 2053. The sentence in the Marcus looks like an ad- 
dition. 

7 Tyr. trig. 6. 5, where he is cited as a writer about the Gallic emperors. Perhaps fictitious 
in this role. Julius Haterianus is mentioned once by Macrobius (Sat. m1. 8. 2), five times in 
the Scholia Veronensia, cf. Wessner, P-W vm. 2512 f. 

® Ausonius, Epp. xi. 1. 

° Gratiarum actio VII. 31. 


10 Servius on Aen. IV. 42; X1. 651. 
't Sidonius, Epp. t. 1. 2. 
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Titianus comes into the HA, labelled with the phrase ‘simia temporis 
sui’. It-is there stated that his son was among the instructors of the son of 
Maximin (Maximin. 27. 5). The existence of a second Julius Titianus might 
be doubted. The HA produced a second Serenus Sammonicus.! Those 
parallels help (it was not necessary) to discredit ‘Scaurinus, Scaurini 
filius’ among the educators of a prince (Alex. 3. 3). His father had taught 
Verus.? 

The author’s milieu is no mystery. He has the tastes of a scholiast—and 
the mentality. His fancy goes to odd facts, peculiar names, rare words 
(both the archaic and the technical). In short, ‘unus ex curiosis’ (Prob. 2. 8). 


He snaps up notable sayings or jests. And he is unscrupulous. He 
deliberately assigns a saying of Domitian to Hadrian (Avid. 2. f.). One will 
therefore conceive doubts about what ‘Homullus’ said to Trajan on the 
subject of good and bad emperors.* Some of the dicta were already in the 
sources. Thus ‘si libet licet’, uttered by an empress.5 Others no doubt were 
ancient or anonymous, blunted by long usage in the class-rooms, but 
transferred by the author. Caracalla, killing his brother, exclaims ‘sit divus 
dum non sit vivus’ (Geta. 2. 8); and it was the habit of Aurelian to say of 
Bonosus ‘non ut vivat natus est sed ut bibat’ (Quadr. tyr. 14. 3). 

Collecting becomes a mania. First of all, the food catalogues in the 
Elagabalus. At a later stage come the portentous lists of clothing and 
equipment. The longest is the schedule of supplies that Valerian instructed 
‘Zosimio’, the procurator of Syria, to make available to Claudius (Claud. 
14); food and oil and wine, money, weapons, vestments, servants and 
slaves—and ‘mulieres speciosas ex captivis duas’. A recent scholar was 
emboldened to use this catalogue as valid evidence for administrative 
practices: it was genuine, except for the beginning and the end, and he 
assigned a date, between 296 and 321.° He failed to notice ‘aclydes duas’ 


« Above, p. 160. The authentic Serenus (above, p. 171) is cited by Arnobius, Macrobius, 
Servius, Sidonius. Cf. Kind, P-W ua A. 1675. That scholar innocently accepts the library of 
62,000 volumes (Gord. 18. 2). 

2 Verus 2. §: ‘audivit Scaurinum grammaticum Latinum, Scauri filium, qui grammaticus 
Hadriani fuit’. There is no call to impugn this Scaurinus. — 

3 E. Hohl, Bursians Jahresberichte ctxod (1915), 207; Hermes tv (1920), 302; 308; J. Straub, 
Studien zur Historia Augusta (1952), 11; 15. Straub expressed the regret that Hohl had not 
developed his thesis, or brought out the relevance of authors such as Jerome, Ammianus, 
Vegetius. 

4 Alex. 65. 5 (above, p. 170). 

$ Carac. 10. 2. The dictum of Julia Domna was already in Victor (21. 3), the formulation 
in Velleius on Julia, the daughter of Augustus (1. 100. 3). 

6 C. E. Van Sickle, Ant. class. xxmt (1954), 45 ff. 
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among the weapons (14. 6). The ‘aclys’, a kind of boomerang, first crops 
up in Virgil, and three other poets duly employ it.! The commentator 
Servius very properly observes that the ‘aclys’ was an ancient weapon, not 
used in any war.? 

These lists contain a number of technical terms. Of value for lexico- 
graphy, but not history. The author also has a fancy for choice female 
attire, as witness the bride of “Toxotius’ (Maximin. 27. 8), and “Hunila’, the 
Gothic princess (Quadr. tyr. 15. 8). 

Again, works of art. “Cornelius Macer’ inherited a ‘patera electrina’ 
with the image of Alexander the Great in the middle and his history 
inscribed around the rim in tiny characters: ‘vidimus proxime’.3 The lady 
‘Calpurnia’ owned a huge silver dish, a hundred pounds in weight, on 
which was embossed the history of her ancient family, the Pisones (Tyr. 
trig. 32. 6). In the house of the Quintilii there is a painting of the Emperor 
Tacitus dressed up in five different ways, ‘in una tabula quinquiplex’ (Tac. 
16. 2). 

The age had a passion for bright colours, gaudy attire, and pageantry.* 
The author of the HA conforms. He enjoys games and spectacles. Es- 
pecially the venationes, for which he produces incredible masses of wild 
beasts.5 He even slips in a note of expert criticism. The lions on one 
occasion showed a lack of ferocity—they had not previously been exposed 
in cages in the arena (Prob. 19. 6). 

Diversions of another sort are retailed with relish in the Elagabalus. The 
fantasies about sex and food might excite the worst suspicions about the 
author’s imagination, his tastes, his ‘repressions’; and some might invoke 
revelations about grammatici in other ages. The phenomenon calls for a 
cool scrutiny. 

Curiosa of this type belonged to the genre, as witness Suetonius on the 
Emperor Tiberius; and some of the scandalous stories attached to the 
earlier Vitae are imported from the writings of a senator and consul, 
Marius Maximus. The HA is intent to outclass any conceivable biographer. 
Moreover, the elaborate dishes piled up in the Elagabalus perhaps register 
the collector and lexicographer rather than a glutton or a gourmet. 


1 Aen. vil. 730; Valerius Flaccus vi. 99; Silius m. 363; var. $$0; Sidonius, Canm. v. 
413. 

2 Servius on Aen. vu. 730: ‘aclides sunt tela quaedam antiqua, adeo ut nequaquam 
commemorentur in bello’. 

3 Tyr. trig. 14. $, cf. L. Cracco Ruggini, Historia-Augusta-Colloquium Bonn 1964/65 (1966), 
79. 

4 R. MacMullen, The Art Bulletin xivi (1964), 435 ff. 

3 Gord. 3. $ ff; Prob. 19. 4 ff. 
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The author achieves a parody of Apicius, the master of gastronomic 
science.! To crown the joke, the Vita is dedicated to Constantine.” 

After the Elagabalus, prodigies of luxury and vice fade out, to recur in 
detail only with Gallienus and Carinus: what was said about the younger 
Gordian is harmless and well meant.3 Most of the emperors, being military 
heroes, offered little scope, it is true. Furthermore, inventions of a sup- 
erior order had captured the author’s fancy. Even among the lavish 
fictions about usurpers, only one sexual exploit is on show—Proculus and 
the hundred virgins of Sarmatia (Quadr. tyr. 12. 7). It is another matter if 
sex obtrudes all the time.* 


A personality begins to emerge. Negative evidence confirms. The 
author is not interested in law or lawyers. That stands in sharp contrast to 
the ultimate source of the earlier Vitae, the Ignotus.s The HA has not 
bothered to create any jurists among its spurious characters. © Similarly, 
civil and military administration. It is the author’s pleasure to throw in a 
technical term of the soldier’s life, such as ‘Papilio’ and ‘buccellatum’, or 
neologisms like ‘carrago’ and ‘drungus’.7 That is only the word-fancier 
once again. He is ignorant about military organization in the past. For 
example, he does not understand that a legatus normally commanded a 
legion.® For the rest, vague and anachronistic. The anachronisms, however, 
can hardly permit a close dating.9 For example, there is no point in worry- 
ing about the absurd “Ragonius Clarus’ who is ‘praefectus Illyrici et 


™ Above, p. 113. Fabulous consumption of food excited interest. The Chronographer of 
the Year 354 registers the exploits of ‘polyphagi’ under Nero and under Severus Alexander. 
The HA has a relevant note about spectacles enjoyed by Aurelian: ‘miro modo mimis 
delectabatur, vehementissimie autem delectatus est fagone, qui usque co multum comedit ut 
uno die ante mensam eius aprum integrum, centum panes, berbicem et porcellum comederct, 
biberet autem infundibulo adposito plus orca’ (Aur. $0. 4). 

2 Elag. 35. 1: ‘haec sunt de Heliogabalo, cuius vitam me invitum et retractantem ex 
Graecis Latinisque collectam scribere ac tibi offerre voluisti’. 

3 Gord. 19 (above, p. 161). 

* Or frequently and fervently, as in Jerome. On whom observe the paradoxical verdict ot 
Dill—‘he would be a daring man who would charge S. Jerome with pruriency’ (Roman 
Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire? (1899), 127). 

5 Observe the sober account of Marcus’ administrative practices, with the firm verdict— 
‘ius autem magis vetus restituit quam novum fecit’ (Marcus 11. 10). 

6 Except for the insertion ‘Et Diaboleno’ (Pius 12. 1, cf. above, p. 168). 

7 Above, p. 112. 

§ Momumisen, 0.c. 308. 

9 Since fiction is in cause, not history. Not but that they are often revealing. For example, 
coins, cf. K. Menadier, Zeitschr. fiir Num. x000 (1914), 1 ff. For the notions of the HA about 
economic policy see S. Mazzarino, Aspetti sociali del quarto secolo (1951), 345 ff. I lack the 
competence as well as the space to assess these matters. 
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Galliarum’ (Tyr. trig. 18. 5). That is. patently later than Constantine’s 
institution of the regional prefectures.! 

History does not command his allegiance—no sign that he had read 
Tacitus. Nor philosophy, medicine, or any of the exact sciences. Astrology 
claimed that rank. Expertise is absent. He likes prophecies, and can make 
sport with them, as in the predictions about the descendants of Tacitus 
and Probus;3 and he conjures up a new manifestation, oracles that quote 
Virgil.* He produces a mass of invented omina, but neglects dreams.5 And, 
for all his antiquarian predilections, he lacks exact study of the old Roman 
cult.6 Nor are foreign religions much in evidence.? His concern with 
Christianity, as has been shown, is sporadic or equivocal. He evinces a 
certain interest in Judaism. He has a strange story about Moses (Claud. 
2. 4); and he knows about ‘ipse ille patriarcha’.? Elsewhere gentle malice 
may be discerned, for example the eating of ostriches enjoined upon 
Jews (Elag. 28. 4); and perhaps something more in the anger of Pescennius 
Niger against the inhabitants of Palestine (Pesc. 7. 9). 

Egypt appeals, because of the marvellous and exotic. Hence the 
fantasies (crocodiles, ostriches, and so on) about the usurper Firmus.? The 
author knows enough to invent:a name the first syllable of which is 
plausible—the general “Camsisoleus, natione Aegyptius’ who killed 

“Trebellianus’, the usurper in Isauria.'° Egyptians he detests and derides— 
but that is partly a literary attitude.!! 

‘Conventional opinions about another people, the Gauls, duly appear in 
the HA. They were instable and recalcitrant, prone to rebel or create 
emperors of their own. On that note is introduced Saturninus, wantonly 
alleged by the author to be a Gaul, “ex gente hominum inquietissima et 


™ For a matter of recurrent debate, the carpentum of the City Prefect (Aur. 1. 1), see p. 192. 

2 Hohl cited some parallels and suggested derivation (Klio x1 (1911), 290 ff.); and Hartke 
claims an influence of Tacitus in Car. 2 f. (Romische Kinderkaiser (1951), 401). Ic is relevant to 
observe that Tacitus comes once only in Servius (on Aen. m1. 399), twice in the Juvenalian 
Scholia (on i. 99; XIV. 102). That is a damning mark against the latter production. 

3 Above, pp. 140, 164. 4 Above, p. 127. 

$: The eclipse of ‘somnio’ and ‘somnium’ in the HA is remarkable. The figures are: 
‘somnio’, Hadr. 26. 10; Sev. 1. 8; 3. 45 10. 4; 22. 1; Alex. 14.1; ‘somnium’, Hadr. 25. 1; Pius 
3. 5; Marcus 18. 7; Geta 1. §; Diad. 6. 8. 

$ Itis typical and signiftcant that the HA should name, along with ambarvalia, the amburbium 
(Aur. 20. 3). That term is elsewhere attested only in Servius on Ecl. m1. 77 and in Festus 
16 L. 

7 Above, p. 139. ® Above, p. 62. 

9 Above, p. 30. 10 Tyr. trig. 26. 4 (above, p. 173). 

™ For an anthology of opinions hostile to Egyptians, Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der 

antiken Welt IV2 (1921), 503 f. The HA may (or may not) have been influenced by Juvenal 
XV. 
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avida semper faciendi principis vel imperii.’! Similarly, when narrating 
the fate of Postumus, that excellent emperor in Gaul, he added a comment 
on his fellow-countrymen ‘more illo quo Galli novarum rerum semper 
sunt cupidi’ (Tyr. trig. 3. 7). Yet Gauls are well spoken of—because they 
refuse to put up with unworthy rulers (Gall. 4. 3). 

In the same context the Gallic emperors in the days of Gallienus earn a 
general and enthusiastic commendation. They were champions of an 
empire afflicted by the Persian, the Goth (and by Gallienus). But for their 
efforts, the Germans would have got as far as Rome's other enemies, and 
all would be over with ‘venerabile hoc Romani nominis . . . imperium’ 
(Tyr. trig. 5. 7). 

The inconsistency (if such it is) has aroused attention.? It does not baffle 
explanation. Honest recognition of the merits of those Gallic rulers who 
helped to save the sum of things is intelligible. The HA enhances the theme, 
but did not invent it.3 

In the evil days, Persians, Goths, and Germans were close to bringing 
down the Empire. Towards the first of those adversaries, the HA shows 
no animosity anywhere;4 and it exploits a Roman defeat and the capture 
of Valerian not for anger but for an indirect testimony to the historical 
grandeur of Rome through the letters of the vassal princes.5 The Goth and 
the German are in a different case, it should seem. The author exults over 
the victories of Claudius and Probus, with loud and traditional declam- 
ation.® Yet his treatment of the vanquished is casual, neutral, colourless— 
no signs of personal dislike, no nationalistic defamation, no stories about 
cruelty or perfidy.7 And German names are invented for sheer fun.® A 
curious parallel offers: Ammianus. Germans were prominent in the high 
command, and Ammianus, such has been a common persuasion, coriceived 
aversion and a generalized hatred.° That is far from the truth, as a quiet 
and careful inspection reveals.'° The historian has nothing but good to 

© Quadr. tyr. 7. 1 (above, p. 78). 

2 e.g. J. Straub, Studien zur Historia Augusta (19$2), 118 ff. 

3 Postumus was warmly praised by Eutropius (ix. 9. 1, quoted above, p. 74). Usur- 
pation in Gaul recurred, precisely in 392. For the possible relevance to the campaigns of 
Arbogast, above, p. 76. That item is not requisite to explain the attitude of the HA. 

4 Compare Tacitus on the Parthians—or, for that matter, Ammianus on the Persians. 

$ Val. 1 ff. (above, p. 42). 

6 Above, p. 115. 

7 Except for the perfidy of the Franks (‘fidem frangere’) in the fable about the end of the 
usurper Proculus (Quadr. tyr. 13. 4, above, p. $7). 

® Above, p. 173. 

® e. g. W. Ensslin, Klio, Beiheft xv1 (1923), 30 ff. 

10 A, Demandt, Zeitkritik und Geschichtsbild im Werk Ammians (1965), 31 ff. That scholar 
produced a long list of those with whom he disagreed. p 
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report of Silvanus the Frank, that reluctant usurper; and he quotes with 
approval the phrase ‘homines dicatos imperio’.! 


In Roman writers who stand by tradition and the ancient ways, hostility 
tends to be vented on the Greeks: clever, frivolous, mendacious. Of all 
that, no trace in the HA. Which comes as something of a surprise. 

The author, like so many of his coevals at Rome, was not familiar with 
the literature of Hellas. And, if he be summed up, a doubt arises whether 
this scholasticus had any political and social beliefs of a pronounced order. 
He is careless, cynical, subversive. Serapis or Christ, what did it matter? 
Money is the only god in Egypt.” 


' Ammianus xv. 5. 6. For the episode of Silvanus, Ch. X. 
2 Quadr. tyr. 8. 1, cf. 6. : 
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HERE, THEN, should this kind of man be situated in Roman 
society? The ‘circle of Symmachus’ is brought into play, 
inevitably. And a name has been propounded: the son of 
Nicomachus Flavianus, or even that great man himself.! 

That need not detain. 

The impostor purports to have aristocratic friends. Five of them con- 
gregate for erudite discussion about the criteria of historical evidence. One 
is ‘Ceionius Julianus’, and the nomen of another belongs to that family, 
‘Rufius Celsus’.? 

There is something else. The first four biographers dedicate to emperors. 
Not so ‘Pollio’ and “Vopiscus’. The friend of the former is missing, along 
with the first Vitae in his contribution; but a relative comes in, ‘Herennius 
Celsus’, desirous of the consulship (Tyr. trig. 22. 12). 

“Vopiscus’ is incited to write biographies by advice and help from 
Junius Tiberianus, the Prefect of the City, who amicably takes him up ~ 
into his ‘iudiciale carpentum’ (Aur. 1. 1). The occasion is the of the festival | 
Hilaria. Now Junius Tiberianus is by paradox an historical character: 
either the praefectus urbi of 291/2 or his son in 303/4.3 Which of the two 
dates has the author in mind? The second, it is generally held, since the 
Vita Aureliani subsequently has Diocletian, now in retirement, ‘iam priva- 
tus’ (43. 2), in an anecdote reported by the author’s father, and Constan- 
tius is ‘iam imperator’ (44. 5). That is to say, ostensibly a firm date, for 
Constantius reigned from May 1, 305 to July 25, 306. But the holiday of 
the Hilaria does not fall in Tiberianus’ brief tenure of the praefecture in 
303/4. What then is to be done? The answer is, nothing. The whole 
episode is fiction. Therefore perhaps one should not worry too much 
about another matter, the carpentum assigned to the Prefect of the City 
which looks like an anachronism.‘ 

The engaging scene might suggest that Junius Tiberianus is to receive 


I Above, p. III. 

2 Quadr. tyr. 2. 1 (above, p. 155). 

3 A. Chastagnol, Les fastes de la préfecture de Rome au Bas-Empire (1962), 17 ff.; 40 f. 

4 For the latest stages in a notable controversy see A. Chastagnol, Historia-Augusta- 
Colloquium Bonn 1963 (1964), 60f.; A. Momigliano, Rendiconti Acc. Lincei® xax (1964), 
225 ff. The latter scholar denies the anachronism. 
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the dedication of the Vita. The author dispels that notion, or abruptly 
changes his mind. Somebody else is addressed—‘mi Picni>ane’ (1. 9). The 
text is not secure. Should the name be ‘Pinianus’ or ‘Pionius’?! Neither is 
common. A Pionius Diotimus was proconsul of Africa in 405.? The other 
looks more promising. Observe the aristocratic Valerius Pinianus, suc- 
ceeding Symmachus as praefectus urbi in 385.3 This man was still alive in 
395. After a quarrelsome debate in the Senate Pinianus was sent on a 
mission to Mediolanum.* To complete the record, but not in the hope of 
establishing either ‘Pinianus’ or ‘Pionius’ in the HA, mention must be 
made of another fictitious character, emerging at an early stage, who bears 
the same name as the historian who was praefectus urbi in 388/9: ‘Aurelii 
Victoris, cui Pinio cognomen erat’ (Macr. 4. 2). 

Not content with ‘Pinianus’ the author passes on to “Celsinus’ (Prob. 
I. 3) and ‘Bassus’ (Quadr. tyr. 2. 1). The former is one of his names for 
random employment.S The latter is not promising: among the fictions 
only once, viz. “Cerronius Bassus’, who receives a letter from Aurelian 
(Aur. 31. 5). It is not certain that “Cerronius’ should stand. Perhaps 
‘Ceionius’.® 

Three dedicants, therefore, and five fanciers of history. There is no call 
to discriminate between them and other fictitious characters in the HA 
who may owe their names to contemporary persons. None the less, a 
disturbing possibility ought not be be disregarded. Duplicity may be 
operating on two levels. Some of these friends of “Vopiscus’ may have 
been assigned, deliberately, names borne by historical friends or patrons 
of the real author. 


The author reflects beliefs and prejudices current in the aristocracy. 
That does not prove him a man of birth and station. As in other ages, high 
and low are brought together by a common conservatism—and also by a 
common passion for novelties and entertainment. Both hold obstinately to 
tradition, or at least to the forms and ceremonies. Their understanding of 
the past is rudimentary and conventional, often restricted to stock names 


' cf. che apparatus in Hohl’s edition. 

2 C.Th. x1. 30. 62; cf. AE 1894, 118. 

3 A. Chastagnol, o.c. 229 f. 

4 Symmachus, Epp. vi. 22; 26. His fellow envoys were Postumianus and Paulinus. 

$ Thus ‘Clodius Celsinus’, the kinsman of Clodius Albinus (Sev. 11. 3) and ‘Celsinus’, the 
counsellor of Diocletian (Aur. 44. 3). Among coeval Celsini are Clodius Celsinus Adelphius 
who married the aunt of Petronius Probus (above, p. 155) and Celsinus Titianus, the brother 
of Symmachus. 

6 cf. the apparatus of Hohl’s edition. 
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and types. They inherit similar notions about good and bad princes; and 
they dislike taxation if the product is wasted on the troops. 

Above all, the delight of the eye. Pageantry enraptures them and ‘gay 
religions full of pomp and gold’. The HA portrays the procession at the 
decennalia of Gallienus in vivid colour and variety—military and religious 
emblems on show, and also the standards of the city guilds.! At imperial 
triumphs all manner of strange and precious objects passed on parade for 
the delectation of the populace: paintings and other works of art, images 
of cities and battles, treasures and vestments. Then exotic animals and the 
motley ranks of foreign captives. 

What sort of spectacle Theodosius put on when he entered Rome in the 
summer of 389 would be worth knowing. He was in a position to display 
gifts from the Persian monarch.? Previously, in 384, Theodosius had sent 
some ‘elefanti regii’ to Rome, for which Symmachus renders enthusiastic 
thanksgiving.3 

Rome did not often get sight of an emperor. But there were the 
regular shows of stage, circus, and arena. Plebs and high society were 
possessed by an equal fervour for horse-racing, as Ammianus so bitterly 
attests.4 Furthermore, the aristocracy brought spectacles and ceremonies 
into relation with tradition and literature.5 | 

Symmachus furnishes abundant evidence about the public entertain- 
ments enjoined upon a senator when he entered on a magistracy.© Com- 
petition led to lavish expenditure. In 384 an edict imposed restrictions on 
the largesse.7 Symmachus approved, with strong words for the ‘foeda 
iactatio’ that brought ruin or embarrassment on the less well endowed 
among the senators.® On a later occasion he tried to get exemption from 
the ordinance that forbade the distributing of garments of real silk 
(‘holoserica’).9 

1 Gall. 8 (above, p. 40). The ‘vexilla collegiorum’ are. also mentioned in Aurelian’s 
triumph (Aur. 34. 4). 

2 Pacatus, Pan. lat. m1. 22. $. 

3 Symmachus, Rel. rx. 5 (above, p. 115). 

4 Ammianus XIV. 6. 25 f.; xxv—. 4. 11; 29 ff. 

S A. Alféldi, Die Kontomiaten. Ein verkanntes Propagandamittel der stadtrémischen heid- 
nischen Aristokratie in ihrem Kampf gegen das christliche Kaisertum (1943). Alf6ldi argued that 
the contorniates were put out by the city aristocracy at New Year festivities. For a more 
general relevance to games (and less of propaganda), J. M. C. Toynbee, JRS x00cv (1945), 
115 ff. Some of these tokens bear the names and images of writers, viz. Terence, Accius, 
Sallust, Horace, Apuleius, Apollonius. The earlier rulers represented are Nero, Caligula, 
Trajan. 

ey. A. McGeachy, Quintus Aurelius Symmachus and the Senatorial Aristocracy of the West 


(1942), 101 ff. 
7 C.Th. xv. 9. 1. § Symmachus, Rel. vim. 1. 9 Epp. tv. 8. 1. 
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To procure animals for games Symmachus scoured to its ends a ruined 
world.! He pestered officials to forward horses from Spain; he complained 
that the bears and lions had not turned up. He had some ‘Scottici canes’, it 
is true; but the crocodiles refused to eat and had to be killed. 

Symmachus illuminates the HA. The author goes out of his way to 
rebuke for extravagance two aristocrats, ‘Furius Placidus’ and ‘Junius 
Messala’: gold and silver and silk were lavished on actors and charioteers.? 
Commenting on ‘Furius Placidus’ he says that the consular shows ought 
not to be allowed to ruin a man. And he proceeds, ‘perierunt casta illa 
tempora’ etc. These outbursts are instructive, but not valid for any close 
dating of the HA.3 

The excursus on ‘Junius Messala’, the last episode in the corpus, follows 
on the spectacles exhibited by Carus and duly censured by the sagacious 
Diocletian. Curious details are vouchsafed—two trained acrobats (a ‘neuro- 
bates’ and a ‘toechobates’), bears acting in a mime, masses of gymnasts, 
musicians, and other artists (Car. 19. 1 ff.). One wonders whether the 
author had in mind something like the spectacle which the poet Claudian 
anticipates for the consulship of Mallius Theodorus (in 399). The poet 
gives an elaborate description: for example, organ-music, acrobats 
hurtling through the air or forming pyramids, and finally balls of fire 
rolling across the stage and even simulating a conflagration. To the 
account of the performances under Carus the HA adds a corroborative 
and technical detail: a contrivance which in fact set fire to the stage.‘ 

A ‘ludus Sarmaticus’ was also put on by Carus, “quo dulcius nihil est’ 
(Car. 19. 3). What sort of sport might this be? An honest commentator 
avows his bafflement.® Surely gladiators, though they are not indicated 
by the context. Their provenance may be surmised: the twenty thousand 
Sarmatian captives taken by Carus in a campaign nowhere else attested 
(9. 4).7 Symmachus in 384 thanks the Emperor Theodosius for sending 
Sarmatian prisoners ‘ad laetitiam plebis Martiae’. He records with exult- 


1 e.g. Epp. 0. 76; 77; Iv. $8; vi. 43, etc. For the full tally, McGeachy, o.c. 107 ff. 

2 Aur. 15. 4 £.; Car. 20. 4 ff. (above, p. 159). 

3 Hartke fallaciously argued that the attack on luxurious display must be prior to 
Symmachus’ lavish preparations for his son’s praetorship in 401 (Klio, Beiheft xiv (1940), 
11$). 

4 Claudian, Pan. Mallio Theodoro consuli 327 ff.; ‘fingat Mulciber orbis / per tabulas 
impune vagos fictaeque citato / ludant igne trabes et non permiaes morari / fida pst innocuas 
errent incendia turres’. 

5 Car. 19. 2: ‘pegma praecterea, cuius flammis scaena sonnageavie A 

6 Salmasius observed ‘iuxta scio cum illis qui omnino nesciunt’. 

7 cf. the Sarmatian gladiators furnished by the fictitious victory of an earlier emperor 
(Prob. 19. 8). 8 Symmachus, Rel. xivu. 2. 
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ation their fear and abasement—‘tam truces pridem vultus misero pallore 
mutatos’. They made a poor showing against real gladiators. If that be the 
explanation of the ‘ludus Sarmaticus’, one more item accrues for the 
dating of the HA.! 


Though fascinated by shows and spectacles, the author twice intervenes 
to deplore and denounce the expenditure detrimental to the fortunes of 
senators. That is not enough to guarantee admittance to the ‘circle of 
Symmachus’. Moreover, he has no genuine concern for the religious and 
philosophical interests that absorb the central members, however hetero- 
geneous they may emerge on inspection.? Isis fades out after the earlier 
books.3 The tavrobolium, that ritual so much in favour with the high 
aristocracy in the last quarter of the fourth century, is absent, with one 
exception, and most significant—only the disreputable Syrian is ‘tauro- 
boliatus’ (Elag. 7. 1). Nor does the episode about Apollonius of Tyana 
and the project of writing a book about that saintly figure proclaim the 
author a friend and ally of Nicomachus Flavianus.* 

Some of those worthies were eminent experts in astrology and divin- 
ation. They were no doubt capable of faking an oracle for ends of high 
policy. The catalogues of childish omina retailed in the HA would only 
have aroused their derision. 

An intimate of Symmachus, and deferential to his views, so it has been: 
claimed. What opinion would Symmachus have of the dreadful puns all 
through the work, or the sexual extravaganzas in the Vita Elagabali? 

_ Persons of rank and education, to be sure, may have a discreet pre- 
dilection for the indecorous. Valentinian wrote an epithalamium. He 
invited Ausonius to try his hand in competition.5 That respectable charac- 
ter complied and produced the Cento nuptialis. Indecent, but it was a 
patchwork of Virgilian half-lines, and a literary game. The Elagabalus 
which the reluctant “Lampridius’ wrote is sheer pornography: done to 
order for Constantine. That is a joke, and a kind of parody. It may be 
noted in passing that the HA assigns an epithalamium to Gallienus, quoting 


' cf. now G. Alféldy, Historia~Augusta-~Colloguium Bonn 1964/5 (1966), 32. 

4 Above, p. 143. 

3 Above p. 139. For her cult in relation to the aristocracy cf. A. Alféldi, A Festival of Isis 
in Rome under the Christian Emperors of the [Vth Century (1937), 42 ff. 

+ Above, p. III. 

$ Ausonius, Cento nuptialis, praef.: ‘rogabat qui iubere poterat, sanctus imperator Valen- 
tinianus, vir meo iudicio eruditus. nuptias quondam eiusmodi ludo descripserat, aptis 
equidem versibus et compositione festiva’. 
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three verses of some elegance.! No warrant, however, that they were 
written by that emperor.” 

The Elagabalus reports elaborate banquets and a plethora of exotic 
dishes. Such luxuriance would carry no appeal to the sober sessions of the 
Saturnalia as ordained by Macrobius. That too may well be artifice. 
Symmachus might have been a gourmet. His letters do not disclose it. But, 
how much do they disclose? That is a question. 

In the estimate of later ages, and on the facts as known, Symmachus 
is a dull and decorous character; and, as a writer, arid and feeble. But he 
aimed at refinement of thought and expression. The author of the HA is 
trivial and vulgar, of set purpose, and perhaps from his nature. 

Though capable of eloquence in patches, he had not, like Symmachus, 
the benefit of an assiduous training in rhetoric. Nor could he equal the 
normal skill of versification acquired by some of the aristocrats.3 The 
Latin verses in the HA are lame and miserable.4 Some of them purport to 
be translations from anonymous Greek. The reason for the device is 
patent. The author would have liked to insert Greek quotations after the 
fashion of Suetonius, but nothing was available. 

Some persist in the belief that this man is an aristocrat, writing, or if not 
that, superintending the composition of the HA in a clear political design.S 
The mass of convergent evidence about his erudite and scholiastic pre- 
dilections tells against that notion. 

None the less, he may have had his habitation somewhere on the fringes 
of high society, a gambler and a racing man (like those described by 
Ammianus), and at the same time an irreverent fancier of curious learning. 
Perhaps indeed a decayed aristocrat, writing a kind of Satiricon, and, 


1 Gall. 11. 8: “ite agite, o pueri, pariter sudate medullis / omnibus inter vos, non murmura 
vestra columbae / brachia non hederae, non vincant oscula conchae’. 

2 They are on independent attestation, anonymous and with two additional lines: Anthol. 
Lat. (ed. Riese), 711. 

3 For comparison one can adduce the Epigrammata Bobiensia, on which S. Mariotti, 
P-W, Supp. rx. 37 ff. Of the 71 poems, eight are from the pen of Naucellius, the friend of 
Symmachus; and more than half are translations from the Greek. The collection includes 
one long piece, purporting to be written by the female satirist Sulpicia in the time of 
Domitian. The date is given by an epigram of Anicius Probinus (cos. 395), and a dedication 
(48) to Nonius Atticus during his consulship (in 397). 

+ Fourteen pieces from the HA will be found together in FPL (ed. Morel), 153 ff. 

SW. Hartke, while waiving his notion about the younger Nicomachus (Klio, Beiheft 
XLV (1940), 164), none the less affirms ‘wir befinden uns in der unmittelbaren Nahe der 
Nicomachi’ (Romische Kinderkaiser (1951), 413). And he goes on to state ‘dieser Adlige war 
ein guter Politiker’. Observe also A. Chastagnol, Historia-Augusta-Colloquium Bonn 1963 
(1964), $0: ‘la suggestion de W. Hartke, orientane imagination vers Flavien junior et son 
entourage, continue de me paraitre séduisante’; 67: ‘l’auteur—j’entends par 1a I’aristocrate, 
méme s'il utilisait une équipe de ‘négres’ ’. 
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from disapproval of rhetoric.and the high style, preferring to use un- 
pretentious Latin and even the spoken word of his own time.! 

Otherwise it is easier and better to place him as a retired schoolmaster, 
or a clerk in some government department. Perhaps a librarian or a 
copyist employed on classical texts. In any event, somebody who in the 
leisure of an obscure existence saw a sudden chance of literary diversion 
and succumbed to the seductions of fraud and mystification. 


Assiduous frequentation of the HA engenders deplorable habits. All 
too often scepticism goes hand in hand with ingenious explanations. If 
one puts questions about the personality and social status of the author, 
and solicits answers, is it permissible to go further and ask about his 
origin? The inquiry is hazardous. Not all writers proffer avowals, and 
some are evasive. It is only an accident that reveals the Spanish origin of 
Quintilian. Who would have guessed it ?3 

Further, region and city may not matter much. The historian Cornelius 
Tacitus (it is argued) derives from Narbonensis. There is no sign that his 
style, sentiments, and genius would have corresponded to a different 
pattern if his ‘patria’ were in Spain or even in the Transpadane zone of 
northern Italy.¢ 

Junius Juvenalis is established at Aquinum, as he discloses once in his 
poems. The ultimate origin of these Junii, however, might be sought not 
in Italy but in one of the provinces of the Roman West. Nothing stands 
against it, except the prepossessions created by national or parochial 
pride. Africa is not excluded. 

For the HA the point of interest is subordinate—to explain and bring 
into relation a number of sporadic items. Certain countries come up more 
than once, because of the historical transactions: the ultimate source will 
not be ignored. Egypt is prominent (for several reasons). That is no sur- 
prise. Further, a certain interest in Isauria is disclosed.7 Africa is another 
matter. 

Clodius Albinus is the primary enigma: descended from old Roman 


' Gentle malice about noble genealogies (above, p. 163) would be in keeping. 

2 For the class of copyists cf. C.Th. xiv. 9. 2 (of 372): ‘antiquarios ad bibliothecae 
codices componendos vel pro vetustate reparandos quattuor Graecos et tres Latinos scribendi 
peritos legi iubemus’. The fable about the reproduction of Tacitus (Tac. 10. 3) implied for 
Hohl the activities of the Theodosian age. See further above, p. 9. 

3 Quintilian mentions Spain only once, disclaiming any special knowledge: ‘et gurdos, 
quos pro stolidis accipit vulgus, ex Hispania duxisse originem audivi’ (I. $. $7). 

4 R. Syme, Tacitus (1958), 618 ff. S Juvenal m. 319, cf. ILS 2926. 

6 R. Syme, 0.c. 775; 797- 7 Ch. IX. 
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families, it is alleged, but also an African, from the city of Hadrumetum 
(Clod. Alb. 1. 3). That is not plausible.' Cassius Dio and Herodian give no 
hint of the dramatic conflict of two Africans in competition for the 
power, Hadrumetum against Lepcis; and no source appears to have 
transmitted that engaging notion to the HA.? The African origin of 
Clodius Albinus stands in curious isolation, not exploited for the paradox 
of explicit confrontation with es Severus. That may be a sign of 
haste and incompetence. 

However that may be, the author produces a kinsman from Hadru- 
metum, “Clodius Celsinus’ (Sev. 11. 3). That name evokes personages of 
the fourth century, notably Clodius Celsinus Adelphius who married 
Faltonia Proba, the aunt of Petronius Probus.3 One is prompted to wonder 
whether the historical Clodii Celsini do not derive from Africa. That 
region might have supplied the Faltonii.4 Such, it appears, was the origin 
of the illustrious Aradii.5 None of the Aradii happen to figure in the HA— 
but one fictitious episode is the killing of ‘Aradio’, ostensibly a native 
leader in Africa.® 

Ever and again with the HA the argument reverts to personal names, 
suspicious though not conveying any kind of proof. The Vicarii of Africa 
from 377 to 381 were Nicomachus Flavianus, Faltonius Probus Alypius, 
Celsinus Titianus, Ceionius Julianus.? The fact is worth registering (but 
without insistence) that “Nicomachus’, ‘Faltonius Probus’, “Celsinus’, and 
“Ceionius Julianus’ recur, each and all, as spurious characters in the HA. 

For invented persons whose names reek of Africa will be noted both 
‘Gaudianus’, a favourite of the mother of Gordian III (Gord. 25. 3) and 
‘Gaudiosus’, that great general (Prob. 22. 3).8 

To resume. Clodius Albinus is passed off as an African. It is therefore 
appropriate that Apuleius should be brought in. Septimius Severus in a 
dispatch to the Senate denies the aristocratic pedigree of his rival and con- 
cludes with a literary allusion—‘occupatus inter Milesias Punicas Apulei 
sui et ludicra litteraria’ (Clod. Alb. 12. 12). 


™ Dessau, Hermes xxv (1889), 354; Woch. fir kl. Phil. 1918, 391 f£. Followed by Groag in 
PIR?, C 1186. A question might arise: why Hadrumetum, if fictitious? It is perhaps worth 
noting that the town had occurred in the (authentic) item about the ancestry of Didius 
Julianus—‘avus . . . maternus ex Adrumetina colonia’ (Did. 1. 2). 

2 Dio draws the contrast between the birth and education of Albinus and the military skill 
of Severus (Lxxv. 6. 2); and Herodian puts repeated emphasis on the noble ancestry of 
Albinus (m1. 15. 1 f.; 4; 01. 5. 2). 

3 Above, p. 155. 4 Above, p. 156. 

S PIR?, A 1013. © Prob. 9. 2 (above, p. 157). 

7 A.C. Pallu de Lessert, Fastes des provinces africaines sous la domination romaine 1 (1901), 
202 ff. 8 Above, p. 173. 
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To invoke Apuleius is not a sign of special interest. But the HA happens 
to mention Nemesianus, the Carthaginian poet (Car. 11. 2). That is 
important—the sole authentic Latin writer of the third century in his 
pages subsequent to Serenus Sammonicus and Marius Maximus. Indirect 
testimony helps. The author adduces a biographer, first “Gargilius’ (Alex. 
37. 9), then “Gargilius Martialis’ (Prob. 2. 7). The authentic Gargilius 
Martialis was an African: from Auzia in Mauretania, but not on record as 
a biographer.’ Most of the Gargilii belong to Africa.” 

Africa produced several notable grammarians whose floruit falls about 
the middle years of the fourth century. Thus Marius Victorinus and 
Charisius—the latter went away and gave instruction at Constantinople.3 
And it might be supposed from his cognomen that Aelius Donatus, the 
teacher of Jerome, was also African. 

The HA asserts that the usurper Saturninus was ‘non parum litteratus’. 
He had studied rhetoric in Africa (Quadr. tyr. 10. 4). An African rhetor is 
produced in the person of “Caelianus’ who taught the son of Macrinus 
(Diad. 8. 9). Now ‘Eutychius Proculus’ is one of the instructors of the 
Emperor Marcus, who promoted him to a proconsulate (Marcus 2. 3). He 
is alleged to come from Sicca. The gentilicium ‘Eutychius’ for a citizen of 
this Roman colonia might inspire a doubt—which, however, is dispelled 
by the convincing emendation “Tuticius’.4 It is a remarkable fact that the 
HA elsewhere assigns a local origin by the city to only one of his fictitious 
professors or biographers.S The author was oblivious to many oppor- 
tunities. However, Sicca recurs. The author invents “Celsus’, a usurper in 
Africa, put up by the proconsul ‘Vibius Passienus’ and encouraged by 
‘Galliena’. His corpse was devoured by dogs at Sicca (Tyr. trig. 29. 4). 

That “Celsus’ on his proclamation was invested with the robe of Cae- 
lestis. The great goddess of Carthage comes into two other suspicious 
contexts (Pert. 4. 2; Macr. 3. 1 ff.).® 

In conclusion, a pair of heterogeneous items. First, the HA, discussing 
the etymology of the name ‘Caesar’, takes it back to a word in the 
language of the Moors—‘ab elephanto qui lingua Maurorum caesai 

1 ILS 2627 (above, p. 100). 2 PIR?, G 78 ff. 

3 For the origin of Charisius, J. Tolkien, Phil. Woch. 1910, 1054 f. 

4 Observe CIL vm. 1625 (Sicca): ‘Herculi sacrum /M. Tuticius Proculus procurator 
Augusti / sua pecunia fecit’. First pointed out by A. R. Birley, Historia-Augusta-Colloquium 
Bonn 1966 (forthcoming). 

$ viz. “Callicrates Tyrius, Graecorum longe doctissimus scriptor’ (Aur. 4. 2). 

6 Another item might appear hardly to deserve notice. When the Senate after the accession 
of Tacitus sends out letters to cities of the empire, Carthage stands first, receiving a fairly 


long dispatch (Tac. 18. 2 ff.). Next Treviri, much shorter; and the account closes with the 
bare names of seven other cities, 
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dicitur’." Second, the habits of Severus. He was ‘leguminis patrii avidus’ 
(Sev. 19. 8). What might be this vegetable, identity of which is here taken 
for granted? Not obvious to everybody, at least in later ages. One might 
have suspected garlic—Severus was cruel and insensitive. Perhaps the leek, 
called ‘allium punicum’, otherwise ‘ulpicum’.? Better, as a legumen, the 
chick-pea.3 But that particular, some will object, might derive from the 
ultimate source. Not so. It is invention. The next sentence describes the 
physique of Severus. He was ‘ingens’. That is false. Cassius Dio contra- 
dicts: he was short and sturdy.‘ 


A long literary tradition endowed nations with detrimental qualities. 
Thus the instability of the Gauls. With the natives of Africa it is cruelty, 
as in Dio’s verdict on the elder son of Severus. The HA says that Severus 
himself was ‘crudelissimus’ and retails in support a list of forty-one 
senators whom he put to death (Sev. 13. 1 ff.). It adds the comment 
(surprise or indignation) that Severus is worshipped by the Africans— 
‘ut deus habetur’.6 However, neither here nor elsewhere does the author 
assert that cruelty is a characteristic of that people. 

Something else emerges later on. When Maximin heard about the 
proclamation of the Gordians he spoke in anger to the troops, denouncing 
the treachery of Africans-—‘Afri fidem fregerunt. nam quando tenuerunt?’ 
(Maximin. 18. 1). And the old proconsul committed suicide, for he knew 
that there was no strength in the Africans, only much perfidy (19. 2). In 
the Vita Gordianorum that perfidy takes on a literary hue and becomes 
‘fides Punica’—three times.? These are all inventions of the author, an 
embellishment on Herodian’s narrative. It is not clear that they are enough 
to debilitate the notion that his own extraction was from that part of the 
world. 

If one of the loyal Africans, or some other person, had chosen to put in 
an objection, the genial impostor would have a quiet answer, exuding 
‘urbanitas’ (that is, craftiness) and parading the proud humility of a 
scholar whose dedication is veracity and the facts.2 From study of the 

1 Ael. 2. 3, cf. Servius on Aen. 1. 286. 

2 cf. Columelia xa. 3. 20; Pliny, NH xax. 112: ‘ulpicum . . . praecipue Africae celebratum 
inter pulmentaria ruris, grandius allio’. Nor should one neglect Plautus, Poenulus 1313 f.: 
“cum autem plenior / ali ulpicique quam Romani remiges’. 

3 Columella notes ‘cicer Punicus’ (11. 10. 20) and commends it for rabbits (rx. 1. 8). 

4 Dio LXXVI. 16. I: odpa Bpaxds ev Fv, toyupes S€. $ Dio Lxxvil. 6. Ia. 

© Sev. 13. 8. Perhaps the author was protesting against Victor’s excessive estimate of a 
fellow-countryman—‘quo praeclarior in republica fuit nemo’ (20.). 

7 Gord. 14. 13 15. 15 3. 

® For the meaning of ‘urbanitas’ (Prob. 16. 5), cf. above, p. $1. 
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classics, dull and pedestrian in that age as in most, this man won liberation 
and licence, having discovered the resources of erudition and fraudulence. 
Above all, dubitation, scruple, and the clash of evidence which he fabri- 
cates. A peculiar temperament evolves and achieves a talent for varie~ 
gation. Not for him to worry should the political attitudes he so confidently 
enounces be contrary or equivocal, for example transmission of the 
imperial power by blood or by selection. That had been the predicament 
of other writers under despotism. Still less, in a lower sphere, the casual 
entries about emperors and their rivals. Pescennius Niger, it is averred, 
was abnormally chaste (Pesc. 6. 6). On his first introduction, however, 
‘libidinis effrenatae ad omne genus cupiditatum’ (1. 4). 


AXVII- HIS ACHIEVEMENT 


ONEST MEN are prone to employ language of extreme 
violence when denouncing the multifarious delinquencies 
of the HA. For Gibbon the biographers were ‘scullions’; 
and Mommsen was intemperate. Anger is out of place. It 
prevents justice being done to the author’s true intent and audacious exploit. 

Serious students or appraisers of the market had been at great pains to 
resurrect from a past now far distant and from the last great epoch in 
Latin literature a number of forgotten classics, such as Juvenal. The HA 
directs its activity to a long tract of time almost void of Latin prose. Since 
precursors were lacking, they had to be invented. They were needed, not 
only as sources to guarantee fiction but as rivals to cite and confute, to 
mock and expose. The HA manages to conjure up no fewer than thirty 
four, with ‘Junius Cordus’ the paragon of those useful phantoms.! 

Junius Cordus’ was accorded the privilege of a formal introduction in 
the preface of the Macrinus. After frequent employ and vituperation 
(including two appearances as ‘Aelius Cordus’) he is dropped.? The 
impostor does not bother to equip any of the other ‘authorities’ with even 
the rudiments of a personality; only one carries a local origin;3 and only 
four are cited more than once.+ Which is peculiar, but not enigmatic. 
The ingenious contriver has come to prefer variety, and he likes inventing 
personal names. He achieves quite a success. 

And, a further refinement, he creates a whole school of imperial bio- 
graphers writing under Diocletian and Constantine, each occupied with 
an extensive programme of Vitae, of which (it is implied) only a selection 
is presented to the reader. They wrote ‘non tam diserte quam vere’, so 
“Vopiscus’ asseverates when naming two of his recent predecessors 
(‘Julius Capitolinus’ and ‘Aclius Lampridius’) in the same breath with 
Suetonius Tranquillus and Marius Maximus.5 The impersonator chose to 


' For the catalogue, Schanz—Hosius, Gesch. der r. Litt. ur) (1922), 87 f. 

2 His last appearance is in Max. et Balb. 4. 5. There named along with Suetonius Tran- 
quillus, “Valerius Marcellinus’, and ‘Curius Fortunatianus’. 

3 viz. ‘Callicrates of Tyre’ (Aur. 4. 2). 

+ ‘Gargilius’ recurs as ‘Gargilius Martialis’, and ‘Fabius Marcellinus’ is mentioned twice 
(above, p. 100). For ‘Acholius’ (better to be taken as two persons), Alex. 14. 6; 48. 7; 64.5; 
Aur. 12. 4. The surprise is ‘Onesimus’, towards the end: Quadr. tyr. 13. 1; 14. 4; Car. 4. 2; 
7-3; 16. 2; 17. 6. This author is possibly genuine (above, p.96). 5 Probus 2.7 (above, p. 99). 
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pass himself off as six biographers. The device lent variety, and it was 
plausible, given a programme much longer than either of his predecessors 
achieved (from 96 to 284). He is familiar with the notion of literary and 
even plural impersonation, as one of the inventions shows: Hadrian 
instructed some of his talented freedmen to put out his Autobiography 
under their own names.! 

The age of Theodosius vaunted its Pliny in Symmachus (private letters 
as well as official eloquence), and a Tacitus in the person of Ammianus 
Marcellinus. The author of the HA comports himself as the new Suetonius; 
and he enters into competition with the historians, modestly adding novel 
and precise detail, the product of scholarly research. 


The impostor should be granted talent as well as ingenuity. He reduces 
erudite method to a mockery and comes out with a parody of imperial 
biographies. Literary effort is evident. Senators in grave or heroic emer- 
gencies, encouraging or rebuking the high assembly, essay a notable 
pastiche of ancient eloquence.? Contrasts are created with skill and 
imagination—Avidius Cassius against the philosophical emperor, Gordian 
as a cultivated aristocrat against the brutal Maximin. Further, by an artful 
use of links and echoes, the author in the later part of the corpus binds 
together a whole sequence of emperors.3 

Those military rulers gave small scope for variety of treatment. Claudius 
and Probus are largely interchangeable. Nor has the author bothered to 
equip them with wives. Aurelian and Tacitus also lack that embellishment.‘ 
But his Aurelian almost comes to life. In that sequence he produces some 
relief by the curious picture of the Emperor Tacitus: an elderly scholar 
frugal in his tastes (he liked vegetables, especially lettuce as conducive to 
sleep), bathing but rarely, and occupied every night in reading or writing 
(Tac. 11); and he showed a proper care for the memory of his ancestor 
the historian (ro. 3). 

The author’s main concern is with externals. Eager in the accumulation 
of details, he lacks either the curiosity or the talent to depict a character. 
Yet all manner of things may come out before the end. For once, he 
ventures on psychology, with a remarkable sketch of Diocletian.5 

He began as a compiler and adapter—or perhaps used an assistant for 
some of the rough work. However that may be, if he was a grammaticus, 


¥ Hadr. 16. 1. 2 Above, p. 129. 3 Above, p. 135. 

4 As do most of the ‘Thirty Tyrants’. But the author compensates towards the end with 
the spouses of Proculus and Bonosus. 

S Car. 13. 1: ‘consilii semper alti, nonnumquam tamen (ferreae) frontis, sed prudentia et 
nimia pervicacia motus inquieti pectoris comprimentis’. 
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he soon displayed some of the qualities of a rhetor, improving as he went 
along, under the spur of necessity or ambition: At the end he stands 
revealed as a master of historical romance. Having discarded shame and 
fear, ‘suo tantum ingenio utebatur’.! 

Features of that genre in any age may be adduced for comparison. It is 
a mixture of fact and fiction. The opinions it reflects on state and society 
tend to be conventional, but not systematic and consistent: dramatic 
propriety brings in different points of view. Along with fabricated 
speeches and documents, bogus characters are required. One of them is the 
narrator himself, pretending to belong to an earlier age. Various devices 
avail to explain the survival and transmission of the manuscript. 

It is a gain for the reader if an impostor has a feeling for humour as well 
as malice. The author of the HA lets slip a number of hints to show that 
he does not expect to be taken seriously. The charter of mendacity is 
enough, which the Prefect of the City confers on ‘Flavius Vopiscus’.? 

Most of the humour in the HA is rudimentary, suggesting the school- 
boy or his teacher. The prince Geta puts questions to the grammatici about 
animal noises (Geta 5. 4); and he ordains banquets at which each dish 
begins with the same letter of the alphabet (5. 8). A silly pedant provokes 
a usurpation—‘coepit quasi grammaticaliter declinare et dicere rex regis 
regi Regiliano’ (Tyr. trig. 10. 5). Childish exaggerations and fantasies 
abound. Maximin would eat forty pounds of meat a day, or, as “Cordus’ 
reports, sixty (Maximin. 4. 1); and when, in his march to Italy, he occupied 
a city (Emona, or, as some say, Archimea), five hundred wolves entered 
simultaneously (31. 3). 

The author is addicted to dreadful puns on proper names, all through. 
Jerome was like that. Not ‘Vigilantius’ but “Dormitantius’, so ought one 
of his enemies to be called, he insists repeatedly.3 Even in the grim context 
of exile or death he will not relent—‘Abundantius egens’.4 

Deriding the comportment of Rufinus as a teacher, Jerome refers to him 
as “Grunnius’.S That is the name of the pig in the Testamentum Porcelli, 
a piece that delighted the class-rooms. The author of the HA has a joke on 
the name of a sausage, “Lucanicus’.6 As he advances, he becomes more alert 
to the comic effects to be got from names. ‘Burburus’, that great drinker, 
conveys a pun; and ‘Gaudiosus’ as a Roman general is ludicrous. The 
exotic will also raise a laugh, notably the four German staff officers, or 
‘Hunila’, a princess of the Goths.” 


I Tacitus, Ann. VI. $1. 3. 2 Aur. 2. 2 (above, p. 3). 
3 Jerome, Epp. crx. 1, etc. * ib. Lx. 16. $ ib. cxxv. 18. 
6 Carac. 5. 6 (above, p. 34). 7 Above, p. 173. 
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Malice or cruelty comes out in the tricks played by certain emperors. 
Friends of Elagabalus might wake up from their potations to find that 
wild beasts shared their couches (Elag. 25. 1), or they might be locked up 
for the night in the company of elderly negresses (32. 5); and high 
dignitaries are constrained to share bathing parties with ugly old women 
(Gall. 17. 9). 

More to the point, a wilful and constant perversity. The author alters 
names and facts, from habit or to display an ostensible erudition. Thus 
Geta is assigned Mediolanum for birthplace (Geta 3. 1), and variants are 
produced for the age of another prince, not without a reference to ‘Junius 
Cordus’ (Gord. 22. 2).! Marius Maximus (it appears) had given the recipe 
for the mixed game pie which Hadrian invented (Ael. 5. 5, cf. Hadr. 21. 4; 
Alex. 30. 6). It was called a ‘tetrafarmacum’. The author, however, says 
that it was really a ‘pentafarmacum’; and the inventor was not Hadrian 
but Aelius Caesar (Ael. 5. 4). 

The HA retails a number of more or less amusing dicta: derivative for 
the most part it may be conjectured, and allocated as need or fancy 
dictated. However, genuine humour may be surmised in the portrayal of 
old Gordian; the decennial celebrations of Gallienus are subverted by 
ludicrous anticlimax; and the Quadrigae tyrannorum is an essay with variants 
on the absurdities of usurpation. The prime performance is the Letter of 
Hadrian, which some have held genuine, in whole or in part.? One scholar, 
Hohl, second to none in his understanding of the HA (and of its author), 
wondered for a moment whether it was not too good to be the work of 
“Vopiscus’.3 The same scholar, however, was not slow to recognize in the 
HA features of humour and self-mockery that almost reconciled him to 
the i impostor. 

Other writers, of the better sort, have achieved in the course of their 
labours a wide liberation. Some from sharp perception of the irony per- 
vading the whole life of man, ‘ludibria rerum humanarum cunctis in 
negotiis’,5 move forward from the tragedy to the comedy and acquire a 
sense of humour, not always perceived by their readers. 

The ingenuous disclosures vouchsafed in the exordium of the Vita 


! The prime piece is the elaborate exercise, with much dubitation and sundry authorities 
cited, on the patria of the Emperor Carus (Car. 4. 1 ff.). 

2 Above, p. 60. 

3B. Hohl, Hermes tv (1920), 305. 

4 BE. Hohl, Bursians Jahresberichte cc (1924), 208; cf. J. Straub, Studien zur Historia 
Augusta (1952), 15; 111; R. Syme, Historia-Augusta-Colloquium Bonn 1964/5 (1966), 
270 f. 

5 Tacitus, Ann. m1. 18. 4. 
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Aureliani support and enhance the melancholy of a great loss. The preface 
of the corpus has perished. It would have made some things clear, through 
one or other of the known devices of historical romance. Hardly a text 
buried with its author in a tomb, like the narration of Dictys the Cretan. 
Perhaps rather a manuscript (or collection of manuscripts) jealously 
guarded in the archives of a noble family or sequestrated by the lazy 
custodians of the public libraries. It was a civic duty to redress the malice 
of fate or human negligence. Those Vitae demonstrated that, contrary to 
received opinions, the epoch of Diocletian and Constantine was very far 
from being an arid desolation. Those times, which appeared unpropitious 
to literary excellence, had engendered a whole school of sturdy and 
conscientious biographers. 

In the preface the author either disclosed his own name or preferred to 
adopt a mask. Those whose fancy it is to compose pseudepigrapha some- 
times deposit a clue to indicate identity or true date. The Metamorphoses 
purport to have been written by ‘Lucius of Corinth’, a descendant of 
Plutarch on the maternal side.! A bold imposture—and a dubious tribute 
that may excite curiosity about authentic descendants.2, However that 
may be, ‘Madaurensis’ emerges discreetly towards the end of the work and 
stands for Apuleius.3 

‘Vopiscus’ dedicates Vitae to three friends, viz. ‘Pinianus’, “‘Celsinus’, 
‘Bassus’.4 There is a chance that those are the names of three friends or 
patrons of the real author, thrown back into the past. As “Vopiscus’ he 
utilized the reminiscences of his grandfather: he may also have claimed to 
be a descendant of “Vopiscus’. Further, this ingenious fellow may have 
decided to slip in a clue to the time of writing. That is, the prediction about 
the descendants of Probus.5 


A literary personality, therefore, with habits and procedures that can 
be grasped and analysed. They add up to something recognizable, for all 
the incoherences (which indeed are a part of the picture and do not detract 
from credibility). The author of the HA was clever, but sly. and silly, 
cynical and irresponsible; a rogue grammaticus alert for oddities of fact or 
language; a fancier of clothing and decoration, an art connoisseur in a 
small way; a fancier also of all curiosa, including the religious, but 

t Apuleius, Met. 1. 2, cf. 1. 3. 

2 G. W. Bowersock, Rh. Mus. cv (1965), 288 f. 

3 Apuleius, Met. x1. 27, cf. P. Veyne, Rev. phil. xx0ax (1965), 241 ff. Veyne argues hae 
Apuleius is passing himself off as a ‘spiritual descendant’ of Plutarch. 

+ Above, p. 60. 

5 Prob. 24. 2 f. (above, p. 164). 
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devoid of strong inner beliefs; and, above all, a collector with an untidy 
mind. His limitations help to reveal him. A character of this sort might not 
strain belief if history or fiction conjured him up from the underworld 
of letters in some other clime or season. 

A prepossession obtains in favour of any sane or decent persons that may 
be discovered when the world is invaded by fanaticism and murder. The 
prime and laudable beneficiary i is Ammianus Marcellinus. His known and 
visible prejudices do not impair his fundamental i integrity. It was an old 
notion that good men could survive, honourably serving the Common- 
wealth under bad emperors. In those ancient days tyranny, it might seem, 
was intermittent, or sometimes valuable as a tonic or a Warning. Freedom 
of speech and thought might not be crushed for ever.' The time of 
Ammianus brought a new kind of tyranny, and no hope. 

Some saw a grey world now. To Eunapius, utter darkness when the 
monks of Egypt demolished the Serapeum.? To a philosophical mind, two 
earlier transactions convey a note of more urgent significance. In 385 
governmental power was invoked to suppress heresy, the adherents of 
Priscillian being executed. In 388 the bishop of Callinicum convoked his 
flock for the burning of a synagogue. Theodosius tried to make them 
rebuild it. Ambrose intervened, potent and menacing. The Emperor was 
brought to heel.3 

The old faith earns little commendation in the persons of its champions: 
theosophy and magic, antiquarianism and the classics. Some of the ex- 
ponents of polite studies were quick to pass over, like Ausonius, who 
became the tutor of a Christian prince, with high office ensuing for him- 
self and his relatives. The ranks of the old aristocracy likewise disclose 
many opportunists eager to safeguard the inheritance of wealth and 
influence.5 

Among the repellent phenomena of this unlovely age might be included 
the HA. To unfriendly view, it seems a perverse and lunatic production: 

‘historicorum dehonestamentum’.© On another estimate, it imports a 
welcome strain, however intermittent, of humour and irrevérence. 

' Tacitus, Ann. Iv. 35. 5: ‘quo magis socordiam eorum inridere libet qui praesenti potentia 
credunt exstingui posse etiam sequentis aevi memoriam’. 

2 Above, p. 119. 

3 For those two episodes, E. Stein, Gesch. des spatrémischen Reiches (1928), 310; 320 ff; 
F. Homes Dudden, The Life and Times of St. Ambrose (1935), 231 f.; 371 ff. 


4 The poems of Ausonius betray scant traces of the faith and doctrines he adopted. Observe 
further that even Claudian may have been a surface Christian, cf. W. Schmid, RAC 1. 
159 f. 

$ Above, p. 153. 

6 The Sallustian label attached to ‘Gallus Antipater’ (Claud. 5. 4, cf. above, p. 128). 
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The epoch of Theodosius knew stranger paradoxes. A friend of 
Libanius, and like him ardent in admiration for Julian, might have com- 
memorated that heroic emperor in his native tongue, as did Eunapius. 
Ammianus chose Latin, proposing to continue and emulate the greatest of 
the Roman historians. 

There is a parallel manifestation, in another medium. Claudian bursts 
upon the world in 395, celebrating the joint consulship of the sons of 
Petronius Probus: a poet the like of whom had not been seen since 
Statius and Juvenal. Felicity and force of diction, hard clarity and ease of 
versification, Claudian achieves the classic virtues." By origin he was a 
Greek from Alexandria. He quickly acquired Stilicho for patron: hence 
poems which are of signal value for the history of the time down to 404. 

History and poetry were old allies. Lucan’s epic recounted the fall of 
Libertas; and Statius blended epic and panegyric when celebrating the 
Emperor Domitian or personages of eminence in Roman society. Claudian 
employs the high style, with all the machinery of mythology, for the 
narration of contemporaneous transactions. Not only laudation, but 
invective: the scourging of two ministers at the court of Constantinople, 
Rufinus and Eutropius. That is a benefit. 

Thanks to a training in the classics standard models of style could be 
reproduced in prose no less than in verse, without much impairment of 
their formal graces and surface splendour. Spirit and content, it should 
seem, are another matter. Yet the themes are traditional, the praises of an 
emperor for victories and virtue do not vary much from age to age. In 
the line of the imperial panegyrists one may ask how far the eloquent 
Pacatus falls short of the great exemplar three centuries earlier.? 

The reckoning is not complete without some word of Jerome, an author 
whose character and sentiments fail to engage the sympathy of the liberal 
and enlightened. Jerome was a prodigy of industry (he set himself to 
learn Hebrew), his grounding in the Latin classics was deep and thorough, 
and he never forswore his passionate allegiance. Much of the profane 
learning which he parades, however, is fragmentary or derivative. He is 
(and was) in danger of being found out.3 

Temperament and style proclaim an author who would have made his 
mark in more than one of the literary genres. Exuberant confidence, no 
scruple or delicacy, and a fluent skill in narrative fiction (as exhibited in 


« For a judicious tribute to the quality of this poet, who does not ‘satisfy, or silence, our 
reason’ see Gibbon, Ch. x00x (at end). 

2 Pacatus is comparable to Pliny, such was the verdict of Justus Lipsius: cited by E. 
Galletier in his edition of the Pan. lat. (Budé, 1955) m1. 66. 

3 H. Hagendahl, Latin Fathers and the Classics (1958). 
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his lives of saints) would have found a suitable outlet in autobiography; 
and a-great satirist is advertised in the zeal and drama with which he 
denounces vice and hypocrisy (the clergy and monks not exempt), the 
scurrility and sarcasm that scourge the false friend or the erring brother.? 

Jerome had once thought of writing the history of the Church from its 
pure and innocent beginnings down to the sad degradation of the present 
—‘ad nostri temporis faecem’. It was his design to demonstrate that 
Christianity lost virtue as it gained in wealth and power. The narration 
of that declension would have been congenial to his idiosyncrasy. The 
monk who encountered disappointment in his aspirations to place and 
honour, and had been chased out of Rome, incurring in the sequel much 
hostility and sundry feuds, was not disposed to spare the princes of the 
Church or abate that ferocity which so eagerly arraigned the doctrines or 
the diet of persons he happened to dislike. 

Along with Ammianus and Claudian, two Greeks, the monk from 
Dalmatia stands as testimony to the vitality of classical education in the last 
days. All three acknowledge the spell that had been cast by “urbs aeterna’. 


Various criteria apportion into periods the annals of Latin literature. 
Not always well. Three classic epochs should be singled out. First, the 
late Republic (from about 60 8.c.), continuous into the principate of 
Caesar Augustus: Virgil, Horace, and Livy were mature and formed 
before the age of which they are the especial glories. Second, from Seneca 
and Lucan to Tacitus and Juvenal. That is imperial literature in the proper 
sense: no link with the Republic save regrets, and the existing order accep- 
ted or detested. Third and last, the renaissance in the second half of the 
fourth century. 

t D. S. Wiesen, St. Jerome as a Satirist (1964). 

2 Jerome, Vita Malchi 1 (PL xoam. 53): ‘id est, ab apostolis usque ad nostri temporis 
faecem, quomodo et per quos Christi ecclesia nata sit, et adulta, persecutionibus creverit, et 


martyriis coronata sit; et postquam ad Christianos principes venerit, potentia quidem et 
divitiis maior, sed virtutibus minor facta sit’. 


XAAIX - THE PROBLEMS 


HE PROBLEMS of the HA are numerous and vexatious. They 
overlap and interlock. Firm approach is expedient, and attack in 
the right order. 

To resume. The primordial problem is literary: sources and 
fabrications, structure and composition. If all that survived were the 
Vitae from Maximin to the end, the way would be clear. No signs of 
revision, and the writing is continuous, even fluent (though the single 
Vitae are not well constructed). Many of the earlier Vitae, however, are 
messy and heterogeneous: the compiler was careless in execution (or 
supervision). The matter failed to inspire. Analysis avails to disengage an 
ultimate source. But other material has been added or interwoven. How 
many strata and revisions have to be taken into account? An answer is not 
easy. 

Next, six authors or fewer than six? The resemblances turn out to be 
greater than the differences, and they extend through all parts of the 
corpus. The same general habits and devices recur, becoming more numer- 
ous as the work advances. When the fabrications are segregated (that is not 
so difficult) and put under scrutiny, a literary personality emerges. One 
author (not a mere editor), though he might have had the services of an 
assistant. Such at least is a provisional hypothesis. 

More work needs to be done. The relation of the ‘subsidiary Vitae’ to 
the others should be looked into again; and it must also be asked at what 
stage the author decided to add dedications and pass himself off as a 
collection. The fabrications are worth classifying, both by type and inci- 
dence; and, above all, the language of the HA clamours for expert and 
unremitting investigation. 

Those aspects (structure and style) have tended to be neglected in the 
recent age, obscured by other preoccupations. Most discussions of the HA 
begin at the wrong end, with date and purpose.! 


The author (it appears) was a grammaticus who saw the opportunity and 
the market for a deutero-Suetonius. Not a member of the ‘circle of 


1 In his last paper Hohl expressed the regret that historians had failed to treat the HA asa 
‘literarisch-genetisches Problem’ (Wiener Studien x0 (1958), 152). 
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Symmachus’, or, for that matter, a friend of the Ceionii, although he has 
a predilection for using the nomenclature of that family. The grave and 
eminent may have their lighter moments. But those aristocrats would 
hardly smile upon this travesty of literature and learning. 

Biographies of emperors may disclose some political attitudes—on the 
whole traditional and conventional. Marius Maximus is a case in point, 
a biographer who was a senator and consul. If the HA expounds certain 
doctrines with zeal and relish, the reason is in part literary rather than 
political: the author has chosen to compose historical fiction about good 
and bad emperors. 

Something more will be conceded. When a writer iterates a theme or 
raises his voice, he may be betraying a genuine interest. However modest 
his station and ambitions, however frivolous his temperament, he may be 
moved to intermittent fervour or anger by the contemporary spectacle. 
Perhaps there is something more than mere rhetoric in the denunciation of 
soldiers and civil war, the dislike of children as emperors, the exultation 
in victories over Germans and Goths.! 

Furthermore, though the author lacks mastery of structure, he displays 
craft when he links emperor to emperor by various echoes and devices in 
the sequence of rulers from: Valerian to Carus.2 Again, he shows a certain 
sympathy for usurpers.3 Much has been made of that, with the implication 
that he wrote in defence of the cause that went down at the Battle of the 
Frigidus. A sense of dramatic contrast is one explanation, or ingrained 
perversity. His treatment of Proculus and Bonosus, insurgent in Gaul 
(hence perhaps with contemporary reference), bears the marks of deliber- 
ate frivolity. It was his own choice, under the mask of scruple and scholar- 
ship. When a biographer had narrated the reigns of Aurelian and Probus, 
with brief report of four ephemeral pretenders, there was no compulsion 
to use them for fiction and produce the Quadrigae tyrannorum. 

The HA is a work of propaganda, so a number of scholars have pro- 
claimed. The term is in danger of being loosely applied. That the HA 
conveys attitudes about state and society, and even doctrines; well and 
good. That feature comes out more clearly in the later Vitae, which might 
be taken to show an evolution in the author. Some sort of plan need not 
be denied.* To talk of propaganda, however, is to assume that the HA was 
designed and written for a precise purpose: to advocate the policy of a 


™.Ch. XIV. For the victories of Claudius and Probus, above, p. 115. Contemporary 
relevance may be suspected, but not proved. | . 

2 Above, p. 135. 3 Above, pp. 74, 134. 

+ Thus Baynes: ‘the composition of the HA as a whole is much more skilful and effective 
than has generally been admitted’ (The Historia Augusta. Its Date and Purpose (1926), 110). 
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party or a creed.! That is not plausible. It is enough to look at the corpus 
as a whole—and the character of the author.” 

Propaganda is often discovered where none was. Sallust, it has been a 
common persuasion, wrote his first monograph as a partisan, and perhaps 
even to order: he was eager to defend the memory of Caesar the Dictator, 
and crafty in dissembling his purpose. That doctrine betrays deplorable 
presuppositions about the motives and behaviour of historians—and a sad 
failure to understand a piece of literature. Sallust attacks, and leaves no 
doubts about what he is against. To have Sallust an apologist runs counter 
to all that his style and temperament declares. 

Imposture arouses legitimate suspicions. It has been put to such frequent 
employ in the interests of politics and religion. There is another aspect, 
less noxious, that is manifest in many Roman pseudepigrapha. It was normal 
ptactice to compose speeches or letters as part of a training in rhetoric. 
And some wrote for the fun of the thing, with no serious aim of decep- 
tion. The art of literary parody can attain high levels in a polite and 
cultivated society.3 

Forged inscriptions are a parallel.4 Not always to support historical 
claims or for profit in money. They satisfy curiosity and increase know- 
ledge. A mass of epigraphic documents concerning the Cicero family 
turned up not far from Arpinum;S and beside the Rubicon was found the 
inscribed copy of a senatus consultum that forbade introducing an army into 
Italy.© The collector’s mania runs riot, also vanity and the delight in 
fraudulence for its own sake. 


1 Thus Hohl, who had previously described the HA as ‘Unterhaltungsliteratur’ (Neue 
Jahrbiicher xoOa (1914), 702), stated “das ganze Unternehmen stellt sich bewuBt in den 
Dienst der heidnischen Tendenz’ (Hermes tv (1920), 310). For Baynes it was ‘propaganda, 
directed to a popular audience’ (o0.c. 57). Alf6ldi went much further—‘that pamphlet against 
Christianity’ (CAH xm. 223). Others, arguing that the author was afraid to come out into 
the open emphasize, like Straub, an ‘apologetische Tendenz’ (Hetdnische Geschichtsapologetik 
in der christlichen Spatantike (1963), xvm); but it is none the less ‘eine historia adversus 
Christianos’ (ib. 188). 

2 As emerging when the historical facts have been segregated. Hence an amalgam— the 
scholastic and antiquarian; the vulgar interest in food, sex, and spectacles; exotic items and 
mirabilia; conventional opinions (and rhetoric) about Senate and emperors. And other types 
of writing furnish parallels, notably panegyrics and hagiography. 

3 R. Syme, Sallust (1964), 297 ff; 324. 

‘4 Duly adduced by Dessau, Hermes xxvu (1892), $72 ff. 

$ CIL x. *700-06 (Rocca d’Arce), cf. *711; 718 (Arpinum). One of them, the career of 
Cicero’s son (704), is highly plausible and shows uncommon erudition. 

6 CIL x, *30, with the annotation. Several specimens are on record. One was set up 
near Caesena in 1545 and stood there for about three hundred years. Before its ‘discovery’ 
this document had been quoted by Omnibonus, commenting on Lucan 1. 185 (published 
in 1475). 
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The author of the HA makes no secret of the pleasure he takes in 
deception. An earnest and political design becomes difficult to credit. 


Such being the author and his purpose, one can proceed to the date. 
How much does it matter? Problems, once they are seen to be such, tend 
to engross an interest out of all proportion, and the small prospect of an 
agreed solution is no deterrent (often the reverse). The essential, it should 
seem, is to separate the true from the false in the HA, use the facts for 
history, and discard the rest. 

That is a narrow view. The fabrications are products of a literary and 
historical setting. If the HA can be shifted and put in the age of Theodosius, 
extraneous benefits accrue. The work might be expected to yield some 
information about the life and thought of the time.’ More perhaps the 
former, for example games and spectacles, food and drink, and clothing: 
along with clothing and equipment the items about paintings and other 
works of art call for study by experts. The clear and instant gain is to round 
off the picture of the literary world, placing the HA in relation with other 
writings, notably history and panegyrics (in their various types), with 
antiquarian studies, and with the revival of the Latin classics. 

The problem of the date has a wide and general repercussion. In fact, 
a classic case. It concerns scholarly method and the validity of the criteria 
that are normally brought to bear on a written document. In brief state- 
ment as follows: 

First, language. Not easy, since the corpus is heterogeneous in its make- 
up, with the style varying as do sources and composition. Comparison 
avails, but not with writings of the epoch of Diocletian and Constantine, 
next to nothing being extant; and the lexica of late Latinity continue to 
lodge the biographies in that period. The consequences often look strange. 
Neologisms and vulgar usage each suggest strongly, but cannot quite 
prove, the later date. A proper catalogue might come close to conviction. 

Second, anachronisms. At first sight, the best criterion, at least where 
historical documents are concerned. A large number have beén adduced 
by radical critics. Perhaps more than are required. Some point clearly to 
a late date. But a work of fiction is in cause, ignorant or deliberately 
vague about administrative terminology. Precise dating therefore tends to 
be baffled; and ingenious pleas for the defence can be brought in. 

Among the anachronisms the personal names of spurious characters 
occupied a marked place in the controversy from the outset. Some wish 

1 HA is a child of its time—‘wenn auch nur ein illegitimes’ (Hohl, Hermes tv (1920), 
310). 
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to disallow them, totally.! The argument is open that persons in promin- 
ence towards the end of the fourth century had ancestors not lacking in 
notoriety. None the less, their cumulation in the HA is significant. Two 
instances of fraud might have seemed good enough, viz. the senator 
‘Toxotius’ and the consular orator ‘Maecius Faltonius Nicomachus’, each 
of whose three names points to the one time. It is a welcome addition, but 
not indispensable, to have the historical Furius Maecius Gracchus (prae- 
fectus urbi in 376/7) as explaining Maecii and Gracchi in the forged genea- 
logy of the Emperor Gordian.? 

Third, contemporary allusions. Their ascertainment is subtle and 
hazardous, liable to be spoiled by excessive zeal, with discredit of the 
whole procedure. Events and situations tended to recur. For example, 
usurpations in Gaul; and what has been written may be rendered relevant 
or seem prophetic by accident and the course of history, 


Turne, quod optanti divum promittere nemo 
auderet, volvenda dies, en, attulit ultro. 


None the less, with all caution and reservations, it seems permissible to 
assume the impact of various historical transactions of the age of Theo- 
dosius, notably what happened between 392 and 394. The present inquiry 
adds certain items from the Quadrigae tyrannorum.3 

Fourth, use of other authors. If it can be demonstrated that a sequence 
of historical facts and verdicts (including a gross error) has been taken 
over and rewritten, but not much modified, that should be enough. 
A passage in the Vita Severi is an adaptation of Aurelius Victor.4 Few 
would now raise dispute. Another borrowing has recently been detected: 
Severus Alexander meditates but discards a proposal which Victor attri- 
buted to the Emperor Philip.‘ 

The Caesares of Victor give a term, the year 360. If the derivation from 
Eutropius of a piece in the Vita Marci is conceded (and nothing forbids), 
the term is carried forward to the close vicinity of 370.® 


' Momigliano ruled out the argument from names like ‘Toxotius’, ‘Ragonius Celsus’, and 
‘Faltonius Probus’ (Secondo Contributo (1960), 122). And he declined to discuss the ‘authori- 
ties’: ‘I avoid on purpose the question whether the HA claimed to have utilized literary 
sources that never existed’ (ib. 110). That restriction blocks one of the main avenues to the 


understanding of the HA. 

2 Above, p. 163. 3 Ch. XIV. 

4 Above, p. 106. 

$ A. Chastagnol, Historia-Augusta-Colloquium Bonn 1964/65 (1966), $4 ff, cf. above, 
p. 107. 


6 Above, p. 108. That is not the only strong hint of Eutropius. 
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Fifth, influences from other writers. That is a delicate matter. What 
seem echoes may be only parallels. During the long annals of imperial 
literature language as well as themes had become conventional. Whether 
for prose or verse the same stock of exempla is available. That touches 
a number of particulars adduced in these pages, for example the passage 
from the Vita Hilarionis of Jerome.! Nor can resemblances in Symmachus 
with safety be invoked for a close dating of the HA, instructive though 
they be for illustrating literary habits or the manners of the time.” 

With those writers Juvenal may be grouped, because of the season of 
his rediscovery. The echoes from the poet convey the strong argument 
that the HA is not earlier than the seventies of the fourth century.3 

Ammianus takes the thing further, importing precision and cogency. 
A number of passages have been cited which may (or may not) be deemed 
to have given the biographer some general inspiration. Three have been 
singled out for reasons of concentration, all in Book xv.4 They are unique 
episodes of force and colour such as might strike a reader in any age and 
stay in his mind. Hence an argument of unusual potency—facts reflected 
in fiction. 


Five types of evidence thus converge. They cohere and lend mutual 
support. To be sure, there is the patent danger of circularity in argument. 
That must be cheerfully faced. Caution, doubt, and hesitations should 
accompany the process all the way, however fair may seem the prospects 
of a solution. The ingenuity which the investigation demands when a 
clever imposture has to be unmasked may easily become its own worst 
enemy. 

Those admonitions should occur every time an attempt is made to fix 
a date or term for the HA. None the less, it must be asked, why refuse the 
Theodosian date? 

A glance at the problem, however cursory, suggests a pair of paradoxes, 
not at all to the credit of classical scholarship. The nineteenth century 
witnessed a signal advance in the study of philology and the art of veri- 
fication. Yet it was not until that century verged to its close that the 
traditional date and authorship of the HA was called into question; and, 
once that had happened, it provoked obdurate resistance and a long 
sequence of rearguard actions. As Symmachus observed in defence of 
tradition, ‘consuetudinis amor magnus est’.5 


1 Ch. XV. 2 Above, pp. 114, 194. 
3 Ch. XVI. 4 Ch. XU. 
5 Symmachus, Rel. m1. 4. 
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In 1889 Dessau spoke out, clear and firm.' Dessau was a scholar of 
pronounced sobriety, averse from speculation and addicted to facts. It is 
worth asking what led him to conceive and formulate his revolutionary 
thesis. The point of departure can be divined.? Dessau was working on the 
Prosopographia Imperii Romani. Attentive to names, he saw that a number of 
the implausible characters pointed by their nomenclature to families high 
on show in the second half of the fourth century. 

Dessau’s action caused consternation. Mommsen was shaken. He could 
not help conceding some of Dessau’s arguments (for example, the rele- 
vance of the prophecy about the descendants of Probus). However, to 
save as much as possible, he was constrained to conjure up a second editor 
in the time of Theodosius. Other scholars mustered to defend the tradition- 
al date and ascriptions.3 They threw in much erudition, they displayed 
(and they had to) a versatile ingenuity in explaining things away. None of 
them recanted.4 Weight and number seemed to prevail—to judge at 
least by the position taken up in standard works of reference.5 

In 1911 Dessau found a champion in the person of a young scholar, 
Hohl, who produced a study of the Vita Taciti, classic in validity.° He 
proceeded in the sequel to other contributions of a more general nature, 
with unswerving allegiance to the thesis of Dessau.” Otherwise there was 
a lull until 1926, when Baynes announced a novelty. Accepting most of 
Dessau’s contentions, he none the less brought the date back to the reign of 
Julian (361-3); and he made the assumption that the HA was written as 
propaganda to support that ruler and the cause of paganism.® 

The thesis was seductive. Hohl succumbed, and so did a number of 
other scholars.® Some of them perhaps were influenced by the notion of a 
political and religious purpose behind the HA. Such at least was the pre- 
supposition of others who, emerging after an interval, contested the dating 

1 For the subsequent history of the controversy, A. Momigliano, Secondo Contributo (1960, 
originally published in 1954), 112 ff.; A. Chastagnol, Historia-Augusta-Colloquium Bonn 1963 
(1964), 43 ff. 2 R. Syme, Historia-Augusta-Colloquium Bonn 1964/65 (1966), 257. 

3 First and in the forefront, Klebs and Peter. Then De Sanctis (1896); and later, Lécrivain 
and Homo. 

4 By contrast some of the radical critics were willing to modify their position—but none 
reverted to the traditional date. 

S E. Diehl, P-W am (1913), 1051 ff.; Teuffel-Schwabe, Gesch. der r. Lit. m1® (1913), 
185 ff.; Schanz—Hosius, Gesch. der r. Litt. rv. 12 (1914), $1 ff. 

¢ Hohl, Klio x4 (1911), 178 ff.; 284 ff. 

7 He affirmed that Dessau’s theory would ‘make the rumning’, that nobody so far had 
deviated from it without damage to himself (Bursians Jahresberichte ctx0d (1915), 129. 

® Previous English contributions had been negative or negligible. Baynes answered 
critics, notably De Sanctis, in CQ xo (1928), 166 ff. 

® viz. Lambrechts, Ensslin, Seston, Palanque. Cf. A. Chastagnol, Historia tv (1955), 180. 
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under Julian, with a preference for the last decade of the century.! That, or 


an even later date, has been a recent trend.? The thesis of Baynes appears to 


have lapsed. 


The ebb and flow might well arouse disquiet. Is the method good 
enough? Questionable assumptions have been made, and large claims on 
a thin basis, the evidence being sporadic or ambiguous. And there were 
patent absurdities. A measure of scepticism was needed to correct the 
excesses of the erudite. In fact, an acute and searching inquiry has exposed 
the fragility of several lines of argument favoured by radical critics.3 
That is excellent—provided it does not encourage torpor, complacency, 
and the reversion to old habits of belief.4 

The pendulum swings between radical and conservative in historical 
studies as elsewhere. New discoveries corroborate what once was doubted; 
but new gushes of credulity may invade and submerge the old territories. 
Fifty years of Sallust, for example, show a cycle of delusion.5 

With the HA the great danger is still credulity. As witness the fabri- 
cations, which not all are willing to recognize in their total and variety. 
Some are grotesque, and never credited even by the stoutest of conserva- 
tive scholars. Others, however, maintain a secure existence in standard 
works of learning. For example ‘Maecia Faustina’, the daughter of 
Gordian, along with her husband, and ‘Samso’, married to the usurper 
Proculus.® Full space is allocated to the voluminous writings of Gordian; 
and his biographer ‘Junius Cordus’ is a real person.” Earnest scholars were 
impervious to the odour of fraud or the impact of a joke. 

That being so, it is no surprise if belief still lingers in the six biographers 
(or some of them), and the ostensible date. As Quintilian observed, it is 
not easy to refute authorities that never existed.° 


t Thus Hartke (the months following the Battle of the Frigidus); Alf6ldi (later than that 
event); Chastagnol (between 394 and 398). 

2 Thus Straub and Mazzarino; and recently G. Alféldy. 

3 A. Momigliano, Secondo Contributo (1960), 105 ff. " 

¢ A.H. M. Jones states that ‘Momigliano .. . has to my mind conclusively demonstrated 
that there is no valid reason for doubting that the Historia Augusta could have been written at 
the date its authors profess to have written it’ (The Later Roman Empire 284-602 mm (1964), 1). 
That appears to go beyond Momigliano’s claim or intention. 

5 That is, belief (and its many consequences) in the authenticity of the Epistulae ad Caesa- 
rem senem. 6 CAH xl. 79; 316. 7 ib. $97 ff. 

8 cf. A. H. M. Jones (cited above, n. 4). A. Bellezza accepts ‘Capitolinus’ and deprecates 
the ‘post-datazione’ of the HA (Massimino il Trace (1964), 211). For H. Bardon all six are 
real, writing when they profess to (Le Crépuscule des Césars. Scénes et visages de I’ Histoire 
Auguste (1964), 16 ff). L. Pareti, however, discarded three of them (Storia di Roma v1 
(1961), 331). > Quintilian 1. 8. 21. 
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Verification in literary and historical studies commonly employs the 
language of the courts of law: witnesses and testimony, conviction and 
proof. And there is a maxim, that a man shall not be condemned on 
circumstantial evidence. History, however, has to put up with a more 
modest procedure. The criminal is dead, and the only evidence may be 
circumstantial. The criterion therefore is the probable (and provisional). 

No other methods avail with the HA. One uses what one has. What 
then stands as the point at issue? A recent pronouncement ordains that 
the main problem is to determine whether the Vitae were composed 
before or after the death of Constantine.' That notion seems to carry some 
residual tenderness towards the imperial dedications and the other devices 
which the HA employs to insinuate authenticity. 

It belongs to the nature of historical romance that date as well as 
authorship should be fraudulent. Various signs converge to put the HA 
subsequent to 390. It is not a question of a few passages or some casual 
items that might somehow be explained, or explained away.” That season 
has passed and perished. It is time to reverse the argument, to ask whether 
any positive indications speak for a date anterior to the year 337. 

' Momigliano, o.c. 116. 

2 Momigliano more recently has said ‘one or two passages may point to a post-Con- 


stantinian date either for the whole collection or at least for the passages themselves’ (in The 
Conflict between Paganism and Christianity in the Fourth Century (1963), 96). 


XXX - EPILOGUE 


IVE CRITERIA for dating were adduced, with suitable words of 

warning. Taken alone, the best is the use of another author, if it 

can be proved. Aurelius Victor is cardinal. That brings the 

terminus post quem to 360. The present inquiry adduces a later 
writer, Ammianus Marcellinus. Three episodes of Book xy find their 
reflection (it is argued) in close proximity in the Quadrigae tyrannorum.' 
That gives the term of 392. 

The biographies may have been composed soon after that date. The 
impact of contemporaneous events from 392 to 394 has often been sus- 
pected or argued. When it is discovered precisely in the Quadrigae tyran- 
norum (Gaul and Egypt), the convergence is potent.? Other signs acquire 
value. It need not pass belief that the ingenious author, when inventing 
a prophecy, had in mind the consulship of the sons of Probus in 395. 

That might mark the year of completion. However, it is only an 
assumption that the HA follows close on the publication of Ammianus, 
Book xv; and the appropriate does not amount to any kind of proof. For 
all that can be known the HA might fall a number of years later. 

None the less, for the sake of brevity and clarity, the hypothesis will 
here be ventured that the HA was completed in or about the year 395. 
There is a convenience for memory in an annus mirabilis. And something 
else. Dessau, to whose genius this disquisition owes its origin and inspiration, 
proposed the reign of Theodosius. His second thoughts, briefly and 
modestly indicated thirty years after the pioneer essay, showed a slight 
modification: the last decade of the fourth century.3 

Premature certitudes are to be deprecated. In the long contest bright 
hopes have been dashed before, confident theories have foundered, with 
one grave for the bold and the timid. To be much in the company of the 
Historia Augusta is to risk the fatal exhilaration that befell the guests of 
Africanus, ‘poculis amplioribus madefacti’. Egypt came early into this 
inquiry, and it may end with Egypt. The HA is a morass, 

a gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 
betwixt Damiata and mount Casius old 
where armies whole have sunk. 
' Ch. XI. 2 Ch. XIV. 3 Dessau, Woch. fir kl. Phil. 1918, 393. 
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HA, 100, 175, 198-201. 
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Amida, 36, 39, 131. 

Ammianus Marcellinus: 
life and career, 5-6; receives letters from 

Libanius, 10-11, 22, 45; 
composition of his history, 7-16, 21, 22- 


biographers’. 


24; oral sources, 11, 45, 94-95, 97-98; 
written sources, 105, 110; style, 11, 
95-96, 127-9, 130-1; 
historical ideals, 12, 94-95, 102, I3I~23 
educational ideals, 126; verdicts on 
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Ancharius, Q., in Cicero, 169. 
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383, 6. 
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Antoninus, predicts doom of: Serapeum, 
119. 
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‘Aradio’, 157, 168, 199. 
Aradius Rufinus, praefectus urbi, 124, 157. 
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‘Archimea’, dubious place-name, 174, 205. 
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“‘Arellius Fuscus’, 156, 168, 169. 
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Arusianus Messius, see Messius Arusianus. 
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Athanasius, 61, 80, 137. 

Athenio, 114. 

Atilius Rufus, T., 125.” 

Attacotti, 19-22. 

Augustine, 510, 118, 127. 
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Aurelian, 64, 98, 101, III, 115, 135, 139, 
173, 184, 188, 204; cognomen Carpicus, 
34; triumph, 41; alleged edicts, 3, 77; 
witticism, 67, 186; descendants, 164. 

‘Aurelius Festivus’, 30, 83. 

‘Aurelius Gordianus’, 157. 

‘Aurelius Philippus’, 171. 

‘Aurelius Tacitus’, i.e. the emperor Tacitus, 
1$7. 

Aurelius Victor, praefectus urbi 388/9, 9-10, 
23-24, 104, 122, 126, 193, 201; Caesares, 
104-5, 122, 144, 186; source of Caesares, 
42, $5, 74, 10$-6, 177; used by HA, 34, 
106-7, 177, 215. 

‘Aurelius Victor’, 193. 

Ausonius, 87, 90, 185, 196, 208. 

‘Autronius Justus’, 169. 

Autronius Paetus, in Cicero, 169. 

‘Autronius Tiberianus’, 136, 169, 172. 

Avidius Cassius, 90, 114, 135, 204; indulgent 
attitude of HA towards, 74, 134, 179. 

‘Avulnius Saturninus’, 167, 171. 


Baebius Macer, praefectus urbi 117, 170. 
“Baebius Macer’, 170, 171~2. 

‘Baebius Macrianus’, 171, 172. 

*‘Baebius Maecianus’, 172. 

Balapsidus, authority in Virgilius of Tolosa, 


125. 

“Balbus Cornelius Theophanes’, 184. 
“Bassus’, friend of ‘Vopiscus’, 193, 207. 
Bibliotheca Ulpia, 98-99, 111, 183. 
Bituriges, $7—58. 

Bonitus, father of Silvanus, 58-59. 
“Bonitus’, 58. 
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Bononia, 175. 

Bonosus, parents, $8, 77; usurpation, $5-56; 
drinking feats, $8, 67-68, 82; suicide by 
hanging, 68, 77; married to ‘Hunila’, 
37-38, $7, 102, 174; Probus’ clemency to 
his family, 76 

Britain, Ammianus on, 8, 21-22. 

‘Burburus’, 67-68, 205. 

Busiris, 132. 


Cadusii, 35-36, 42. 

Caecina Albinus, 144, 145, 153, 154, 158. 

Caelestis, 56, 86, 140, 200. 

‘Caclianus’, 200. 

Caelius Censorinus, correspondent of Sym- 
machus, 157. 

Caesar, etymology of, 200-1. 

Caesar, Bellum Gallicum, 21, 109. 

‘Caesonius Vectilianus’, 170. 

Caledonia, 20-22. 

‘Callicrates Tyrius’, 96, 175, 203. 

Callinicum, synagogue sacked by Christians, 
62, 208. 

*‘Calpurnia’, 184, 187. 

Calpurnii Pisones, $4, 184, 187. 

‘Campus Iovis’, in Rome, 64, 157. 

‘Camsisoleus’, 48, 173, 189. 

‘Capitolinus’, see ‘Julius Capitolinus’. 

Caracalla, 32-35, 171, 201; aphorism of, 
186. 

Carfulenus, D., in Cicero, 168-9. 

Carinus, gives elephant tusks to con- 
temporary of ‘Vopiscus’, 1or; treatment 
of his wives, 102, 188. 

‘Carioviscus’, 173, 205. 

Carthage, interest of HA in, 200. 

Carus, 13 5, 171; HA on his ‘patria’, 99, 152, 
175; victory over Persians, 117; over 
Sarmatae, 48, 195; gives spectacles, 159, 
195; sons and grandson, 102, 104. 

Casius, mountain in Syria, 25, 27-28. 

Casius, near Pelusium, 27. 

Cassius Dio, 90, 103; contradicted by HA, 
127, 199, 201. 

Catilina, 136; fictitious speeches, known to 
Asconius, 120. 

Cecropius, possibly fictitious, 171. 

Ceionii, 142, 144, 148, 1$3, 163; their rise 
to prominence, 154-5. 

‘Ceionii’, 154-5, 171, 192-3. 

‘Ceionius Albinus’, killed by Septimius 
Severus, 155, 177. 

‘Ceionius Albinus’, receives letter from 
Valerian, 155. 

Ceionius Commodus, L., see Aeclius Caesar. 

*‘Ceionius Julianus’, 155, 192, 199. 

Ceionius Julianus Camenius, 155, 199. 

‘Ceionius Postumus’, 155. 
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‘Celsinus’, counsellor of Diocletian, 59, 
199. 
‘Celsinus’, friend of ‘Vopiscus’, 59, 193, 199, 


207. 

‘Celsus’, bogus occurrences in HA, 58-59, 
155, 167. 

*‘Celsus’, rebels against Marcus, 170. 

*“Celsus’, usurper, 54, 56, 86, 175, 200. 

*Celsus Aelianus’, $9. 

Censorinus, see Caelius Censorinus. 

“Censorinus’, $4, 1$7, 175; descendants, 
164. 

‘Cereius Maecianus’, 172. 

‘Cerronius Bassus’, 193. 

Charisius, 200. 

Christ, 61-62, 64, 78, 138, 191. 

Christians, in Egypt, 28, 61, 64, 78, 1373 
among the aristocracy, 152-3, 208; in 
Ammianus, 137-8; in HA, 28, 61, 64-65, 
73, 116, 138-9, 173-4, 189, 191; their 
influence, 153, 208; their violence, 62, 
147, 148, 208. 

Cicero, 65, 81, 95, 104, 114, 121, 126-7, 129, 
138, 144, 146, 160, 165, 183; the dialogue 
De re publica, De oratore, 145; aS source 
of fictitious names in HA, 168-9, 184. 

Cinna, L., 114. 

Claudian, 15, 87, 132, 140, 149, 164, 195, 
208; quality of his poetry, 209. 

Claudius, 135, 186; alleged interest in 
Isauria, 47; glorified by HA, 82, 115-17, 
190, 204; alleged kinship with Constantius 
Caesar, 115-16, 134. 

‘Claudius Eusthenius’, 96. 

Claudius Firmus, prefect of Egypt, 55. 

‘Claudius Julianus’, 129. 

‘Claudius Sapilianus’, 136, 157, 168, 172. 

Cleopatra, 120, 184. 

Clodii Celsini, 155, 193, 199. 

Clodius Albinus, alleged origo, 154, 175, 
198-9; as champion of Senate, 136, 179; 
alleged writings, 126, 199; fictitious 
relatives, 59, 155, 168, 171, 172, 193, 199. 

*Clodius Celsinus’, $9, 155, 156, 177, 193, 


199. 

Codex Theodosianus, relevance to HA, 50, 
111-12. 

Constantine, pedigree of, 116; addressed by 
HA, 73-74, 116, 154, 163, 180, 188, 196, 
203. 

Constantinople, 152; eunuchs at, 73, 209. 

Constantius, entry into Rome, 15-16, 39~40; 
correspondence with Sapor, 41; religious 
policies, 137, 145; measures against magic, 
31-33; personal habits, 132; literary 
ambitions, 126. 

Constantius Caesar, 101, 171, 192; alleged 
descent from Claudius, 115-16, 134. 
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‘Cordus’, see ‘Aelius Cordus’, 
Cordus’. 

‘Cornelius Balbus’, 135, 184. 

Cornelius Balbus, L. (cos. suff. 40 B.c.), 184. 

‘Cornelius Macer’, 187. 

Cornelius Nepos, impersonated, 124. 

Craugasius, in Ammianus, 131. 

‘Curia Pompiliana’, 157. 

‘Curius Fortunatianus’, 203. 

Cyprus, bulls from, 160, 185. 

Cyzicus, 106. 


‘Junius 


‘Dagellius Fuscus’, 168. 

Dalii, 150. 

Damasus, patron of Jerome, 7; excesses of 
his supporters, 137, 147, 148. 

Damocles, 132. 

Dares the Phrygian, 123-5. 

Decentius, his death by hanging, 77 

Decius, 135, 139. 

Decius Albinus, 145. 

Dellius, Q., erotic letters to Cleopatra, 120. 

Dexippus, used by HA, 50, 97. 

‘Diabolenus’, 168, 171. 

Diadumenianus, son of Macrinus, 90. 

Dictys the Cretan, 123-5, 207. 

Didius Julianus, 92-93, 106, 107, 199. 

Dio, see Cassius Dio. 

Diocletian, 74, 100-2, 159, 171, 184, 192, 
195, 203; character described, 204; 
addressed by HA, 116, 180. 

Domitian, saying of transferred to Hadrian, 
186. 

Domitius, author cited by Origo gentis 
Romanae, 121. 

Donatus, see Aelius Donatus. 


Egypt, 25-30, 64-65, 78, 189, 198. 

Egyptians, 119, 189; in Juvenal, 85; in 
Ammianus, 29; in HA, 28-30, 61, bee 
78, 85, 139, 172-3, 189, 191. 

Elagabalus, 134; excesses, jokes and pranks, 
113, 186-8, 206; undergoes taurobolium, 
196; alleged proposal concerning 
Christians, Jews, and Samaritans, 61; 
alleged intent to hang himself, 77. 

Emona, 174, 205. 

Enna, text of Livy revised at, 109. 

Ennius, 135, 185. 

Epigrammata Bobiensia, 197. 

‘Eugamius’, 78, 168. 

Eugenius, 2, 14, 72, 74, 77-78, 146. 

Euhemerus, 119. 

Eunapius, pagan historian and biographer, 
118-19, 208, 209. 

Eupraxius, praised by Ammianus, 148. 

Eustochium, 162; receives letter from. 
Jerome, 150. 
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Eutherius, informant of Ammianus, 95, 126. 
Eutropius: 
career, 32, 105; 
writes Breviarium, 101, 105, 1443 its main 
SOUICE, 42, 55, 74, 10$—6, 177; 
Breviarium by Ammianus, 105; 
known to HA, 48, 108, 166, 177, 215. 
Eutropius, powerful eunuch, 73, 209. 
Eutychius Proculus, i.e. Tuticius Proculus, 
200. 


‘Fabia Orestilla’, 161. 

Fabii, 151, 156. 

‘Fabillus’, 78. 

Fabiola, 17, 156. 

‘Fabius Ceryllianus’, 99. 

ne Lucullus, Q., epic pore in Fulgentius, 


‘Fabius Marcellinus’, 99-100, 203. 

‘Fabius Sossianus’, 155-6. 

Falanges-Lacedaemonius, cited by Virgilius 
of Tolosa, 125. 

Falaris, see Phalaris. 

Faltonii, 156, 171, 199. 

‘Faltonius Probus’, 156, 169, 199. 

Faltonius Probus Alypius, 156. 

Faustina, 91; letter to Marcus, 170. 

Faventia, 177. 

Ferasii, 150. 

‘Felicto’, 173. 

Festus of Tridentum, author of Breviarium, 
105, 144; used by Ammianus, Ios. 

Firmus, usurper, 3, 55, 64, 98-99; coins of, 
3, 47, 98; death by hanging, 77; appear- 
ance and habits, 30, 58, 67, 83, 113, 124, 
189. 

‘Firmus’, ‘dux limitis Africani, idemque pro 
consule’, $5. 

Firmus, see Claudius Firmus. 

Flaccus Tibullus, dramatist in Fulgentius, 
125. 

‘Flavius Vopiscus’, 49, 54-55, 60, 89, IOI, 
III, 124, 131, 132, 175, 176, 178-81, 206; 
converses with Prefect of City, 2-3, 99, 
192-3, 20$; fictitious friends, 193, 207; 
autopsy of ‘grandfather’, $6, 101-2, 207; 
of ‘father’, 74, Ior, 192; praises ‘Lam- 
pridius’ and ‘Capitolinus’, 99-100, 180, 
203; praises “Pollio’, 3, 54, 99-100, 181; 
on historical documentation, 3, 155. 

Flavonii, 150-1. 

Fonteii, 156. 

‘Fonteius’, ‘Marcus’, 3, 155-6. 

Franci, $7, 190-1. 

Frigidus, battle of, 14, 72-76. 

Fufidius, in Sallust, 127. 

Fulgentius, 125. 

Furia, receives letter from Jerome, 150, 162. 
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Furi, 151, 159, 162-3. 

‘Furius Celsus’, 45-46, $8. 

Furius Maecius Gracchus, 162-3, 215. 

Furius Placidus, cos. 343, 159, 163. 

‘Furius Placidus’, possibly historical, 159, 
163, 195. 


Galba, name of mother in Suetonius, 168. 
Galbungus, in Virgilius of Tolosa, 125. 
‘Galliena’, 54, 200. 

Gallienus, decennalia, 40-41, 194, 206; his 
luxury and frivolity, 74, 188, 190, 206; 
alleged epithalamium, 196~7. 

‘Gallonius Avitus’, 37. 

Gallus, in Ammianus, 142. 

‘Gallus Antipater’, 128. 

Gamaliel, Jewish patriarch, 63-64, 78, "189; 
his office and privileges, 62-63. 

‘Gargilius’, 100, 200, 203. 

‘Gargilius Martialis’, 99-100, 200, 203. 

Gargilius Martialis, Q., 100, 104, 200. 

Gaudentius, as Christian name, 173. 


_Gaudentius, informs on Africanus, 66. 


*‘Gaudianus’, 65, 139, 173-4, 199. 

*‘Gaudiosus’, 139, 171, 173-4, 
205. 

Gauls, in Ammianus, $8; in HA, 58, 78, 
189-90. 

Georgius, bishop of Alexandria, 23, 137. 

Gercones, 150. 

Germanicus Caesar, and Apis, 26. 

Germans, defeated by Probus, 114-15, 117; 
atticude of Ammianus and HA towards, 
190. 

Geta, younger son of Septimius Severus, 90, 
172; place and date of birth, 123, 206; 
and animal noises, 35, 205. 

‘Gillo’, 97. 

Gordian I, 36, 90, 201; name and ancestry, 
161, 163, 171; owner of mansion of 
Pompeius, 160; gives games, 160; 
suicide by hanging, 77; physique and 
habits, 124, 132, 160, 179, 204; alleged 
wmitings, 126, 160, 183, 218. 

Gordian II, 201; corpse not discoverable, 75; 
habits and tastes, 98, 132, 160-1, 188; 
library and writings, 160-1, 183, 186. 

Gordian TI, 134; invented discrepancies 
about age, 99, 206; letter to Prefect of 
Guard, 65, 73-74, 173-4. 

Gothi, place near Perinthus, 37. 

Goths, 2, 19-20, 36-38, 112, 114-15, II7, 
132, 175, 190. 

Gracchi, aristocrats allegedly descended 
from, I6I-3. 

Greuthungi, 36, 112. 

Grunnius Corocotta, M., his testament, 35, 
205. 


199, 
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“Hababa’, 37, 173. 

Hadrian, 186, 206; account of journeys in 
HA, 26-28, 92, 177; in Egypt, 25-28; 
‘letter’ to Servianus, 28, 60-68, 139, 206; 
religious attitudes, 139; scandals con- 

‘cerning, 26, 91; literary productions and 
pretensions, 28, 60, 91, 126, 204. 

Hadrumetum, alleged patria of Clodius 
Albinus, 154, 175, 199. 

“Haldagates’, 173, 205. 

‘Hariomundus’, 173, 205. 

Hecataeus of Abdera, 119. 

Helen, described by Dares, 124. 

Helles, abbot, rides on crocodile, 83. 

‘Heraclammon’, 65, 111, 172. 

Hercules, 118. 

Hercules Fundanus, temple of, 184. 

Herennianus, perhaps fictitious, 171. 

‘Herennius Celsus’, 192. 

Herodian, on Clodius Albinus, 199; as 
source of HA, 36-37, 54, 75-76, 97, 99, 
130, 177, 201. 

Hesychius, executed by Theodosius, 63, 78. 

Hilaria, festival, 192. 

‘Hildomundus’, 173, 205. 

Homer, 80-81, 138. 

Homullus, see Valerius Homullus, M. 

‘Homullus’, counsels Trajan, 170, 186. 

Honorius, boy emperor, 74, 79. 

Horace, in HA, 183; Scholia on, 86, 120, 184. 

Horti Sallustiani, 122. 

Hunila, as Gothic man’s name, 174. 

“Hunila’, bride for Bonosus, 37-38, $7, 102, 
174, 187, 205. 

Huns, 2; in Ammianus, 15, 17-20; in 
Claudian, 15, 18; in Jerome, 17-20, 152. 


Ignotus, main source of early vitae, 34, 92-93, 
97, 170, 177, 182, 188. 

India, purple cloak from, 184-5. 

Interamna, 175. 

Isaura, site of, 43-44. 

Isauria, 43-52, 198. 

Isis, 139. 


Javolenus Priscus (cos. suff. 86), 168. 

Jerome, 6-7, $2, 63, 130, 139-40, 147, 
152-3, 158, 216; his ambition, 7, 210; 
on aristocratic pedigrees, 156, 162-3; 
interest in vice and sex, 149-50, 188; 
knowledge of Latin classics, 9, 80-81, 
87, 128, 185; imitation of Ammianus, 
17-22; possible imitation by HA, 80-82; 
writer of fiction, 21-22, 80-83, 118; puns, 
205; quality of his writing, 150, 209-10. 

Jews, 61, 113, 138, 189. 

Jovian, emperor, cedes Roman provinces, $, 
39; necrology in Ammianus, 133. 
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Jovinianus, liberal cleric, 19. 


Julia, confusion about, 86. 


Julia Domna, 91, 186. 

Julian, 116, 118, 145; ascends Mt. Casius, 
25; verdict on Severus Alexander, 133; 
on Christians, 138; refers to Africanus, 
67; in Ammianus, 94, 126, 137; fictitious 
letter to Arsaces, 42. 

Julius Capitolinus’, 67, 179-81; praised by 
“Vopiscus’, 99-100, 180, 203. 

‘Julius Frontinus’, 171. 

‘Julius Granianus’, 171. 

Julius Haterianus, 185. 

Julius Servianus, L. (cos. III. 134), 60. 

Julius Titianus, 185. 

Julius Toxotius, his wife and son, 158, 163. 

Juncus, suffect consul in Juvenal, 123. 

‘Junia Fadilla’, 158, 167; bridal gifts, 158-9, 
187. 

‘Juni’, 166-7. 

‘Junius Balbus’, 167, 172. 

‘Junius Cordus’, 37, 67, 96-98, 100, 141, 167, 
175, 177-8, 182, 203, 205, 206, 218. 

‘Junius Messala’, ror, 159, 167, 195. 

‘Junius Palmatus’, 45-46, 167, 172. 

‘Junius Severus’, 167, 172. 

Junius Tiberianus, praefectus urbi, 192. 

Justin, epitomator of Trogus, r1o. 

Juvenal, 89, 97, 114, 115, 123, 128, 140, 165, 
168, 175, 189, 198; knowledge of in later 
antiquity, 84-88, 203; scholia on, 86-87, 
89, 120, 128, 185, 189. 

Juverna, 140. 


Laeta, 145, 158, 162. 

Lampadius, praefectus urbi, 144-5, 147-8, 155. 

*‘Lampridia’, 48, 85, 167. 

‘Lampridius’, see ‘Aelius Lampridius’. 

Lauricius, in Isauria, 44-45, $1. 

Leonides, possibly fictitious, 171. 

Leontius, praefectus urbi, 148. 

Libanius, 105, 167; letters to Ammianus, 
I, IO-II, 22, 45; letters to Gamaliel, 63. 

Licinius, 180. 

Livius Andronicus, 128. 

Livy, 3, 12, 22-23, 95, 99, 109, III, 120, 129, 
131; text revised by Symmachus, 9, 109. 

*‘Lollius Urbicus’, 170, 171. 

Lollius Urbicus, Q. (cos. c. 136), 170. 

Lucan, 209. 

*‘Lucanicus’, 34-35, 205. 

Lucilius, 120, 184. 

Lucius, emperor, see Verus, L. 

Lucretius comicus, in Fulgentius, 125. 

Lugdunum, Eugenius proclaimed at, 77; 
Proculus at, 77, 

Lydius, Isaurian brigand, 43; not identical 
with ‘Palfuerius’, 49. 
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Macarius, cures whelps of hyena, 83. 

Macrinus, fictitious wife, 58, 102. 

Macrobius, 6, 197; date, dramatic date, and 
protagonists of his Saturnalia, 87, 142-6. 

‘Maecia Faustina’, 161, 163, 172, 218. 

Maecia Papiria, in Jerome, 163. 

‘Maecianus’, 163, 172. 

Maecii, 162-3. 

*‘Maecii’, 163, 172. 

‘Maecius Brundisinus’, 172. 

‘Maecius Faltonius Nicomachus’, 74, 129- 
30, 134, 1$7-8, 172. 

Maecius Gordianus’, 163, 172. 

Maecius Gracchus, see Furius Maecius 
Gracchus. 

‘Maecius Marullus’, 163, 172. 

‘Maconius Astyanax’, 167. 

Magnia Urbica, wife of Carinus, 102. 

Magnus Maximus, 5, 14, 74, 77, 114, 146; 
his family spared by Theodosius, 76. 

‘Mallius Chilo’, 169. 

Mallius Chilo, Q., Catilinarian conspirator, 


169. 

Mallius Theodorus, spectacles to celebrate 
his consulate, 16, 195. 

Marcellus, medical writer, 63. 

Marcius Philippus, Q., speech in Salluse, 
129. 

Marcus, emperor, 92, 114, 133, 135, 160, 
183; teachers, 170; in Marius Maximus, 
90-91; bogus descendants, 158, 161, 167; 
epic poem on, 160. 

Marius, C., 114, 136. 

Marius Maximus, 3, 75, 84, 89-93, 99, 103, 
106, 134, 203, 212; career, 89; scandalous 
nature of his history, 84, 90-91, 93, 98, 
177, 187; as source of HA, 90-92, 97, 170, 
176-7, 182, 187, 206. 

Marius Victorinus, 200. 

Marnas, god of Gaza, 138, 139-40, 158. 

Martial, 165; knowledge of in late an- 

. tiquity, 128. 

Martius Verus, P. (cos. suff. 166), 177. 

Marullus, mimograph, 185. 

Matronianus, governor of Isauria, 160. 

‘Matronianus’, 159-60. 

Mauretania Tingitana, 45-46. 

Mauri, language of, 200-1. 

*‘Mauricius’, $4. 

Maximin, emperor, 123, 174, 201, 204; his 
origin, 36-37, 132, 173; eating habits, 
205; exploits, $8, 67, 118; the 
instructors of his son, 78, 99, 126, 183, 
186. 

Maximinus the Pannonian, his origin, 132; 
prosecutions instigated by, 31, 131, 142. 
Mediolanum, alleged birthplace of Geta, 

123, 206; of Carus, 175. 
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Melania, mother and daughter, 159. 
‘Memmia’, wife of Severus Alexander, 
102, 168, 169. 
‘Messala’, 172. 
Messius Arusianus, quadriga of classical 
authors, 99, 126-7. 
by acre 37, 173. 
Minucius Felix, 82. 
‘Misitheus’, 168, 173. See also Timisitheus. 
Mithras, 139, 162. 
Modestinus, jurist, 78. 
Montanistae, 174. 
‘Montanus’, 65, 139, 173-4- 
Moses, 63, 138, 189. 
Mummia Achaica, 168. 
‘Murrentius Mauricius’, 167, 171. 
Mursa, 174. 


Narseus, defeated by Galerius, 42 
Narseus, envoy of Sapor to Constantius, 42. 
‘Narseus’, receives letter from Probus, 42, 


48. 

Naucellius, 151; translates Greek history, 
109; as poet, 197. 

‘Neho’, 171. 

Nemesianus of Carthage, 16, 104, 200. 

“‘Nemmius Fuscus’, 168. 

Neoterius, his consulship, 13. 

Nero, sent Ephemeris of Dictys, 124. 

‘Nicomachus’, bogus author, 111, 199. 

Nicomachus Flavianus, 14, 72, 141, 143, 144, 
145, 152, 1$8, 192, 196; career, I10, 143; 
employs oracle, 141; writer of history, 
6, IIO-1I, 143, 146-7; life of oo 
III, 143. 

Nicomachus Flavianus, the younger, 9, 109, 
III, 197; becomes a Christian, 152. 

Nigrinianus, grandson of Carus, 102. 

“‘Nonia Celsa’, 58, 102. 

Numerianus, alleged a great orator, 183. - 

Numii Albini, 154-5. 

Nummius Tuscus, cos. 258, 168. 

Olybrius, praefectus urbi, 147; related to 
Petronius Probus, 148. 

Olybrius, son of Petronius Probus, 164. 

Olympius, pagan philosopher, 10. ., 

Onesimus, of Cyprus or Sparta, sophist, 96. 

‘Onesimus’, 96, 99, 203. 

Orfitus, praefectus urbi, 147. 

Origo gentis Romanae, 121-2. 

Orosius, 74, I10. 

Orpheus, 61, 138. 


Pacatus, panegyrist, 20, 39, 77, 113-15, 132, 
140; final editor of Panegyrici latini, 113; 
his quality, 209. 

Pagonii, 150. 
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‘Palfuerius’, 48-49, 168. 

Palfurius Sura, 49, 89, 170. 

*Palfurius Sura’, 49, 96, 170. 

Palladius, writer on agriculture, 113. 

Pammachius, senator and monk, 162. 

Passienus Crispus, C. (cos. II. 44), 86, 185. 

Paul, corresponds with Seneca, 122. 

Paula, illustrious pedigree, 162; follows 
Jerome to the East, 158; her tomb, 163; 
her children, 162. 

Paulus, notarius, 31. 

Paulus, proto-hermit invented by Jerome, 
8 


3. 

Perinthus, Goths at, 37-38, 175. 

Persia, 39-42, 115, 117, 190. 

Persius, known to Jerome, 9, 87, 128; in 
HA, 128, 183. 

Pertinax, 90-93, 184. 

*‘Pescenii’, 155. 

Pescennius Niger, 106, 189; alleged parent; 
and origin, 48, 85, 167, 175; palace a, 
Rome, 64-65, 157; alleged visit to Egypt, 
47, 64; rebukes ‘limitanei’, 47, 64; 
physical appearance, 124; character, 202; 
favourable verdict of HA, 134, 135-6; 

179. 

Petronius Probus, 39, 161, 185; family and 
relatives, 148, 155, 156; his character 
described by Ammianus, 148-9; joint 
consulship of his sons, 79, 128, 149, 164, 
209. 

Phalaris, 114, 132. 

Phasganius, historical name, 167. 

‘Philemon’, possibly historical, 78. 

Philip, emperor, measure against male 
prostitution, 107. 

Philostratus, 161. 

Phlegon, freedman of Hadrian, 60. 

Pinianus, see Valerius Pinianus. 

‘Pinianus’ (?), 193. 

*Pionius’ (?), 193. 

Pionius Diotimus, 193. 

Piso, general of Gallienus and alleged 
usurper, $4, 169. 

Pisones, sce Calpurnii Pisones. 

Pisonianus, perhaps fictitious, 171. 

Pius, see Antoninus Pius. 

Plato, 119, 138, 160. 

Pliny the elder, 140-1; Bella Germanica, 109. 

Pliny the younger, 104, 113, 142, 144, 209. 

Plotina, 91. 

Plutarch, descendants of, 207. 

Pompeius, tomb visited by Hadrian, 27; 
mansion owned by Gordian, 160, 185. 

Pompeius Theophanes, 184. 

Pons Milvius, battles at, 106. 

Postumianus, envoy to Mediolanum, 145, 
155. 
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Postumianus, in Macrobius’ Saturnalia, 145. 

*‘Postumianus’, 155. 

Postumil, 154-S. 

Postumus, Gallic emperor, 190. 

Praetextatus, see Vettius Praetextatus. 

Priamus, 16r. 

Priapus, 161. 

Priscillianistae, 208. 

Probinus, son of Petronius Probus, 164. 

Probus, 135, 175, 184; HA’s lack of genuine 
information, 98, 102; invested with the 
purple, 56; revival of Senate under, 179; 
and ‘limitanei’, 47; campaign in Isauria, 
43, 48-51; against Sarmatae, 48, 195; 
glorified by HA, 82, 115-17, 190, 204; 
generals trained by, 99, 139, I7T3 
descendants of, 79, 99, 164, 189, 207. 

‘Probus’, alleged son-in-law of Septimius 
Severus, 156. 

Procopius, usurper in 366, 53, 128. 

Proculus, 55-58; discrepancy over origo, $7, 
76, 175; his wife, 57-58; and the Sar- 
matian virgins, 83, 172, 188. 

Protadius, writes Gallic history, ro9. 

Prudentius, 146. 

Publilius Celsus, L. (cos. II 113), $8, 170. 

Pythagoras, 138. 


Quintilian, 119, 198, 218. 
Quintilii, house of, 187. 


Ragonti, 150, 156. 

‘Ragonius Celsus’, 58, 135-6, 156. 

*‘Ragonius Clarus’, 156, 188-9. 

Ragonius Vincentius Celsus, 150, 156. 

Reburri, 150-1. 

Regalianus, 48, 157, 168, 174. 

Regilianus, friend of Symmachus, 157. 

‘Regilianus’, 157, 168, 20$. 

‘“Reverendus’, 65, 139, 173-4. 

Rome, historical buildings, 40; bogus 
topography, 64, 157; trials for magic, 
31-32; famines, 5-6; majesty of, 7, 117, 
136-7, 1§2, 210. 

Rubicon, s.c. found beside, 213. 

Rufinus, and Africanus, 66-67. 

Rufinus, minister at Constantinople, ro-11, 
15, 18, 209. 

Rufinus of Aquileia, 61, 83, 205. 

Rufus Albinus, 144-5, 153, 
159. 

‘Rufius Celsus’, 155, 192. 

Rufius Festus, of Volsinii, 105. 

Rutilius Namatianus, 113, 136, 1§2. 

Rutilius Rufus, in Dictys, 124~5. 


154, 155, 


Sallust, 3, 8, 42, 50, 80-81, 95, 99, 104, 109, 
IIO-II, I14, 120, 123, 124, 127-8, 129, 
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Sallust (cont.): 

130, 1§2, 169, 213; spurious writings, 
120-I,.218. 

Saloninus, son of Gallienus, 184. 

Saloninus, alleged son of Asinius Pollio, 184. 

Salvius Julianus (cos. 148), 93, 107, 168. 

Samaritans, 28, 61-62. 

*‘Samso’, $7, 63, 174, 218. 

Sapidianus, vicarius of Africa, 157. 

*Sapilianus’, see ‘Claudius Sapillianus’. 

Sapor, oan of Valerian, ‘letters’ from 
vassals, 35, 42 

Sapor, King of Persia, 36; letter to Con- 
stantius, 41. 

Saracent, 64. 

Sarmatae, 48, 195-6. 

Saturninus, 28, 55, 64, 78, I10I-2, 189-90, 
200; alleged investiture, 56. 

‘Saturninus’, 56. 

Scaurinus, teacher of L. Verus, 170, 171, 186. 

‘Scaurinus’, 171, 186. 

Scipiones, aristocrats claiming descent from, 
ISI, 161, 162. 

Scotti, 20-22. 

Scythopollis, trials at, 31. 

Seneca, 94; correspondence with Paul, 123. 

Septimius, L., and Ephemeris of Dictys, 124, 
1$7. 

Septimius Severus, 65, 123, 135, 163, 168, 
183, 199; in Egypt, 25, 34, 139; journeys 
abbreviated by HA, 34, 92; victims of, 
155, 201; in Victor's Caesares, 105, 106-7; 
stature and liking for ‘legumen patrium’, 
201; dying words, 127; autobiography, 91. 

Serapammon, philosopher known to Sym- 
machus, 172-3. 

‘Serapammon’, 65, 172, 173. 

“‘Serapio’, 171. 

Serapis, 9-10, 23, 61-62, 64, 78, I19, 139, 
191. 

Serenus Sammonicus, 160, 171-2, 183, 186. 

‘Serenus Sammonicus’, 160, 171, 183, 186. 

Servianus, see Julius Servianus, L. 

Servilius (cos. 79 B.c.), P., campaign in 
Isauria, $O—-$1. 

Servius, 86-87, E10, 120, 184-5, 189, 201. 

‘Severus’, suffect consul, 123. 

Severus Alexander, names. Trajan and 
Marcus in edict, 133; fictitious speech to 
Senate, 41, 45-47; settles ‘limitanei’, 
46-47; alleged intent to outlaw male 
prostitution, 107; domestic chapel, 61, 
138; imvokes Marnas, 138; fictitious 
teachers, 78, 126, I7I, 172, 183, 186; 
fictitious wife, 102, 168, 169; despised by 
Julian, 133; praised by HA, 118, 134-5. 

‘Severus Archontius’, 3, 98, 155-6. 

Sextius Africanus (cos. 112), T., 66. 
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Sicca, $4, 86, 175, 200. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, 185. 

Silius, alleged satirist from Suessa Aurunca, 
120. 

Silius Italicus, choice of names, 165. 

Silvanus, usurper at Agrippina, 5, II, 53-59, 
67, I9I. 

Simplicius of Emona, 132. 

Sirmium, 66-67, 175. 

Sosipatra, acquires preternatural gifts, 119. 

Spartacus, 114. 

*Spartianus’, see “Aclius Spartianus’. 

‘Statilius Corfulenus’, 168-9. 

Statius, 209. 

Stilicho, mission to Persia, 115; destroys 
Sibylline books, 141; patron of Claudian, 


209. 

‘Stilio’, 171. 

Suetonius, 3, 35, 84, 86, 90, 98, 99, IOI, 103, 
131, 168, 169, 187, 197, 203; autopsy of 
father and grandfather, 101-2. 

‘Suetonius Optatianus’, 96, 166, 169. 

Sulla, L., 114. 

Symmachus, 87, 105, 109-10, 114, I15§, 128, 
130, 172-3, 192, 216; praefectus urbi 384, 
6, 144, 145, 146; friends, relations, and 
ideals, 142-7, 151-3, 196-7; and public 
entertainments, 194-6; revises text of 
Livy, 9, 109; style and quality, 144, 146, 

197. 


Tacitus, 3, 8, 12, 23, 50, 89, 95, 99, 103, 109, 
129, 130, 1$2, 175, 189; origin, 198; 
edition i in thirty books, 9; ‘liber faceti- 
arum’, 125. 

Tacitus, emperor, 135, 169, 175, 187, 2043 
alleged revival of Senate under, 136, 179; 
descendants, 99, 140, 189. 

Taprobane, 140-1. 

Tarracii, 150. 

Terence, 126, 128. 

Terentius, scholar in Virgilius of Tolosa, 
125. 

Tertullian, 82. 

Themistius, IT4. 

sae sister of Severus aa aa 168, 


Thesdodius the elder, 14, 114, 142, 146. 

Theodosius, 1-2, 20, 72, 126; alleged 
descent from Trajan, 113-14, 161-2; 
makes peace with Persia, 39, 117; 
establishes Goths in empire, 1, 38, 117; 
visits Rome, I$, 23, 39, 115, 194; sup- 
ports Gamalicl, 63 ; religious polices, 9-10, 

13-I4, 62, I10, 143, 208; treatment of 

relatives of usurpers, 76, 152; verdict of 
Ammianus, 13. 

Theodotus, general of Gallienus, 173. 
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Theophilus, violent bishop of Alexandria, 
10, II9. 

Thersites, 132. 

Timagenes, historian praised by Ammianus, 
95. 

Timisitheus, receives letter from Gordian 
Ill, 65, 73-74, 168. See also ‘Misitheus’. 

Titianus, see Julius Titianus. 

*Titianus’, 78, 186. 

Titus, and Apis, 26. 

Titus, usurper, 184. 

Toxotii, 158; descent from mythical heroes, 
162. 

‘Toxotius’, 158, 167, 187. 

Trajan, 133; reported maxim, 73-74, 186; 
alleged descendants, 113-14, 133-4, 161-2, 
166. 

‘Trebellianus’, 47-48, 108, 173; source of 
the name, 48; mint of, 47, 98. 

‘Trebellius Pollio’, 48, 49, 54, 73, 96, IO, 
124, 131, 176, 179-81; ‘grandfather’ 
friend of son of Tetricus, 101; fictitious 
relative, 192; praised by ‘Vopiscus’, 3-4, 
54, 99, 100, 181. 

Treveri, Jerome at, 21; alleged mint at, 
47, 98. 

Trogus, 3, 99; knowledge of in late an- 
tiquity, 109-10. 

‘Turdulus Gallicanus’, 102. 

Tyana, 65, III. 


‘Ulpia Gordiana’, 163, 166. 

‘Ulpius Crinitus’, 133-4, 161, 166, 171, 175. 

*Ulpius Silanus’, 129, 139. 

Ursicinus, patron of Ammianus, §, IJ, 45, 
142. 

Ursinianus, perhaps fictitious, 171. 

Ursinus, claimant to bishopric of Rome, 
137, 147, 148. 


‘Vagellius’ (?), 168. 

Valens, sends army against Isauri, 51; his 
lack of culture, 126. 

Valentinian I, religious toleration, 13-14, 
142; literary ambitions, 126; writes 
epithalamium, 196. 

Valentinian II, as boy prince, 74; death by 
hanging, 72, 77. 
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Valerian, 135, 139, 171, 173, 186, 190. 

Valeri, 159. 

‘Valerius Cordus’, 171. 

Valerius Homullus, M. (cos. 152), 170. 

“Valerius Marcellinus’, 100, 203. 

Valerius Pinianus, 155, 159, 193. 

*Varius Macrinus’, 45-46. 

Vectilianae aedes, Commodus killed in, 170. 

*Vectius Sabinus’, 129. 

Vegetius, military writer, 112-13. 

*Velenus’, king of Cadusii, 35, 42. 

“Velius Cornificius Gordianus’, 172. 

‘Velsolus’, 42. 

Venus Genetrix, temple of, 184. 

Verona, 164. 

Verus, L., 90; birth-date and ancestry, 
176—7; teachers, 170, 186. 

Vettius Praetextatus, 6, 143; 144, 145, 1533 
praised by Ammianus, 147. 

‘Veturius’, “Titus’, 171. 

Vibius Crispus, 86, 185. 

‘Vibius Passienus’, 86-87, 185, 200. 

Victor, see Aurelius Victor. 

Vigilantus, enemy of Jerome, 205. 

Virgil, 40, 102, 121, 126-7, 140, 143, 160, 
178-9, 184-5, 189, 196; names in, 165; 
‘sortes Virgilianae’, 127. 

Virgilius Maro of Tolosa, 125. 

‘Vitellius’, suffect consul, 123. 

“Vituriga’, alleged wife of Proculus, 57-58, 
174. 

Viventius, praefectus urbi, 148. 

“Vopiscus’, see ‘Flavius Vopiscus’. 

Volcacius Sedigitus, 121. 

Vulcatius, author cited by Origo gentis 
Romanae, 121. 

Vulcatius, contemporary of Jerome, 121. 

*Vulcatius Gallicanus’, 121, 179, 181. 

‘Vulcatius Terentianus’, 121-2. 


Xiphidius, known to Libanius, 167. 
*“Xiphidius’, see ‘Aelius Xiphidius’. 


Zenobia, physical characteristics, 12.4. 

‘Zosimio’, receives schedule of supplies 
from Valerian, 186-7. 

Zosimus, 43, 49, 51, 55, 54, 77- 
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